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TO MY PARENTS 



FOREWORD 

The treatment of the Tannhäuser-Venusberg legend 
which foUows Starts from so new a conception of the genius 
of that beautiful myth that for this reason it must be seen 
in its entirety, if its logic is to be apprehended. I ask of 
the kind reader, therefore, a füll perusal. The fundamen- 
tally new ideas herein contained originated with my teacher, 
Professor Julius Goebel, at whose Suggestion the work was 
undertaken and under whose kindly direction and scholarly 
criticism it has been carried to its completion. To Dr. C. 
A. Williams for careful reading of the proof and many 
helpful suggestions, to Professor Arthur Kopp of Marburg 
for valuable additions to the Appendix, and to Professor 
Edward Fulton for a critical examination of the text, I also 
wish here to express my gratitude. 

P. S. B. 
Pittsburgh, 1916. 



INTRODUCTION 

So attractive a theme as the story of Tannhäuser and the 
Mountain of Venus has not failed, ever since its revival by 
the Romanticists, to arouse the attention of modern literary 
investigation, and numerous indeed have been the efforts 
made to explain its origin and its significance. The entire 
xnass of discussion centers about two points in the story, — 
first, the origin of the Venusberg myth and, second, the 
starting-point of the legend of Tannhäuser, Some writers 
profess to find in these two distinct motifs, others consider 
them as inseparable parts of a united whole. Of those who 
regard the two stories as independent some believe that 
both are of Italian origin, others that both are German 
and still others that the one is Italian and the second Ger- 
man. At the present time opinion seems to be swinging 
back once more toward the idea that both legends are Ger- 
man and are really one. 

Among the first to express an opinion as to the origin of 
the legend was Goethe, who in his review of Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn characterizes the Tannhäuser song as a 
"great Christian-catholic motif." Jacob Grimm, some 
years later, says of the myth that ** it is one of the most 
attractive legends of the middle ages, wherein is touchingly 
portrayed a longing for heathendom, as well as the hard- 
heartedness of the Christian clergy." The legend he re- 
gards as German, conceding, however, the possibility of an 
independent Italian myth of a Mountain of Venus, — a 
concession to which he is led by the Statement of Paracelsus. 
Venus he believes identical with frau Holda, {Mythologie, 
4th ed., pp. 780-1.) Thus early were sown the seeds of that 
recent profusion of argument in support of the theory of an 

• • 
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viü Introduction 

Italian origin for the story of Tannhäuser and the Venus 
Mount. 

It was J. G. Th. Grässe who treated the question for the 
first time in some detail. In his much-cited and valuable 
little book, Der Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude (1844, second 
edition 1861), he devotes a few pages to a discussion of 
how the myth started. It was Grässe's conviction that the 
legend goes back to an earlier form wherein a human being 
* is portrayed as falling in love with an elf. The name of the 
Minnesinger, he believes, was later attached to the story, 
owing to a fancied fitness of his wild life for the chief role. 
(0/>. cit,, p. 13 ff.) 

For several decades after the appearance of Grässe's 
treatise the subject lay practically untouched, until the 
nineties, when, laboring somewhat under the excitement of 
new discovery, certain scholars reopened the question in 
the attempt to prove that either part or all -of the legend 
was Italian in its origin. It was Gaston Paris who first let 
drop certain suggestions of this nature, indicating that the 
hitherto practically unknown Salade of Antoine de la 
Säle might throw an entirely new light upon the whole 
Problem of Tannhäuser and the Mountain of Venus. 
(Cf. Söderhjelm, Antoine de la Säle et la legende de Tann- 
häuser, Memoires de la Societe Neo-Philologique k Helsing- 
iors, vol. II [1907], p. 106.) At the instigation of Paris, 
Werner Söderhjelm undertook in the meantime the publica- 
tion of an exact copy of that portion of La Sale's Salade 
bearing upon the point in question. To this he appended 
some views of his own as to the significance of the French- 
man's account. La Sale's story he regards as a combina- 
tion of an Italian legend of a Love Mountain and a Ger- 
man myth of Tannhäuser in the Mountain of Venus. 
Söderhjelm thinks La Säle may have known of the earlier 
work of Barbarino. He does not, however, attempt to 
prove that these works are the source of the German legend 
but rather that the two are similar though independent 
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legends of diiferent peoples, which La Säle had for the 
first time united. Gaston Paris, however, who soon took up 
the Problem himself, goes the füll length and attempts to 
establish the proposition that the Italian accounts reveal 
the source of the entire German myth. He assumes that La 
Säle and Barbarino were independent of each other, both 
going back to some older source which, however, without 
further proof, he asserts was doubtless Italian. Paris' 
argument is essentially based upon the fact that two Italian 
writers of greater antiquity than any German account teil 
the Story essentially as we know it f rom the German. To 
all other points he seems blind. j[Söderhjelm: op. cit; 
Gaston Paris, Legendes du Moyen Age, pp. 67-145.) 

The work of Friedrich ICluge, although based closely upon 
that of Paris, differs from it in contending that the story 
of Tannhäuser is German. He seeks, however, to prove that 
the Venusberg is Italian. Kluge's arguments in support 
of the latter premise are rather self-contradictory, insomuch 
as the evidence he so painstakingly adduces points rather 
towards a German origin. (Friedrich Kluge, Bunte 
Blätter.) 

Erich Schmidt, although not especially concerned with 
a Solution of the Tannhäuser problem as such, expressly 
agrees with Kluge and Söderhjelm as to the legend of the 
Minnesinger, whom he holds to be the real hero of the 
original myth. (Charakteristiken,) 

Karl Reuschel, who is next in line, takes issue with both 
Paris and Kluge, contending that the entire myth was trans- 
planted from Germany to Italy, presumably by traveling 
scholars. Reuschel's new point is that the idea'of Tann- 
häuser in the Venus Mount goes back to the reference 
made by the Minnesinger in his songs to his shipwreck off 
the island of Crete. Crete was popularly confused with 
Cyprus and in the latter lay a well-known Mountain of 
Venus mentioned by Faber and Breitenbach. (Karl Reu- 
schel: "Die Tannhäusersage," Neue Jahrbücher für das 
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Klassische Altertum, Geschichte und Literatur, vol. VII 

[1907], P- 653 ff.) 
The next important contribution to the discussion of our 

Problem comes from Heinrich Dübi, who in his article 

"Frau Vrene und der Tannhäuser" (Zeitschrift des 

Vereins für Volkskunde, vol. XVII [1907], p. 249 ff.) ad- 

duces new evidence in support of the views of Paris in the 

form of an account by one Felix Hemmerlin from the fif- 

teenth Century. Considerable attention is also paid by Dübi 

to Switzerland as the mediatory ground over which the 

legend passed from Italy into Germany. 

Wolfgang Golther, like Erich Schmidt, presents a very 
comprehensive discussion of the legend, with little atten- 
tion to settling the problem of its origin. A füll 
presentation of the various views on this point, how- 
ever, is given. Golther plainly leans toward the idea 
that the Minnesinger is the starting-point of the song and 
expressly states his conviction that the story of Tann- 
häuser was not originally a folk-myth at all but rather a 
bit of leamed composition suggested by a study of the 
singer's work. The Venusberg and the staff-miracle he 
holds to be later additions. He professes his inability to 
determine which is the older, the myth of the Mountain of 
Venus or that of the Sibyllenberg, With Grimm he believes 
that back of the combined legend lies a story of an elf who 
enticed a mortal into her domain. (W. Golther: "Tann- 
häuser"; Walhalla, vol. III [1907], p. 15 ff.) 

In 1907 Friedrich Pf äff delivered an address in which he 
assumed that the Venusberg is a mixture of the legend of 
the Mount of the Sibyl from Italy and the hollow-mountain 
ruled over by Berchta-Holda- Venus in Germany. The 
Tannhäuser story, he believes, dates back to the four- 
teenth Century in Germany, whence it was carried by seekers 
for the mountain of the Sibyl into Italy. {Verhandlungen 
Deutscher Philologen und Schulmänner, 1907, p. 104 ff.) 

With the work of Ernst Elster on the Tannhäuser prob- 
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lern enters an important contribution leading towards a 
proper conception of the very genius of the myth. In his 
Tannhäuser in Geschichte, Sage und Dichtung (Brom- 
berg, 1908) he contends for the German origin of the com- 
bined story. With Grimm he assumes that an early Ger- 
manic myth underlies the legend, but adds that the account 
in its fifteenth-century outlines goes back immediately to a 
Version which was not anti-papal at all but on the contrary 
originated in interest of the Church or adäpted by the 
Church for use as a solemn warning to the faithful against 
the dangerous apostasy of believing in or having any inter- 
course with the devilish pagan paradise. So great a sin, 
thus goes the story, not even the highest dignitary of the 
Qiurch was able to forgive. The anti-papal touches were 
added by Protestant elements who found the legend one 
which could, by certain slight changes and additions, be very 
easily tumed against the Pope. Thus originated the later 
Version of a harsh and unforgiving Pope who would not 
grant absolution to a penitent sinner. Tannhäuser's entrance 
into the chief role assumes in this view an entirely inci- 
dental character. He concludes thus : " The correct ex- 
planation is . . . that the completed Tannhäuser legend was 
localized [at Norcia] as in many other places. For even in 
Germany the home of Venus was believed to be in various 
places. . . . But in any event the legend was only later 
attached to definite spots; the true Venusher g lay in the 
magic land of poesy which no mortal foot has ever trod." 
One of the latest contributions to the discussion of our 
question has come from the pen of R. M. Meyer. (" Tann- 
häuser und die Tannhäusersage," Zeitschrift des Vereins 
für Volkskunde, vol. XXI [1911], p. i ff.) From the point 
of view of a critical presentation of all the work hitherto 
done upon the problem Meyer's article is a most learned 
and able treatise. True, here and there he falls into con- 
siderable errors of fact, but in the main it is safe to follow 
his analyses and his general S3mthesis. Meyer is an ardent 
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though cautious champion of the German theory with re- 
gard both to the Venusberg myth and the legend of Tann- 
häuser. He makes little attempt to add new material; his 
sole contribution in this regard is a unique explanation of 
the course which the combined legend had taken through 
Switzerland on its way to Italy. He calls attention to a 
little group of early writers in and near Zürich who, by their 
interrelations, may have been responsible for the transfer- 
ence of the story. Those mentioned are Sachsenheim, Sil- 
vias and Hemmerlin, together with Faber and Breitenbach. 
At one point Meyer falls into a contradiction by stating 
on one page that Tannhäuser speaks in his songs of Frau 
Venus but not the Sibyl, whereas on another he teils us that 
Tannhäuser does mention the Sibyl. (Op. cit., pp. 21 and 
23.) Concerning my own earlier essay he makes very seri- 
ously misleading Statements. Even the title, " The Origin 
of the Legend of the Mountain of Venus/* has so far 
escaped his notice that he criticises me for not discussing 
the Tannhäuser legend, which was in no way the purpose 
of my study at that time. {Journal of English and Ger^ 
manic Phüology, vol. IX [1910], p. 293 ff.) A more thor- 
ough reading would, I am sure, have given him a clearer 
view and a better opinion. 

Succeeding Meyer, but apparently Ignorant of his work, 
comes Remy. (A. F. J. Remy : *' The Origin of the Tann- 
häuser Legend," Journal of English and Germanic Phü- 
ology, vol. Xn [1913], p. 32 ff.) His article bears abundant 
evidence of a very wide reading but arrives at stränge con- 
clusions. It will be necessary for our purposes only to give 
in Remy's own words a summary of his conclusion. In 
passing I may add that to his remarks on my previously 
mentioned study I have already made reply in another 
place. (" The German Venusberg," Journal of English and 
Germanic Phüology, vol. XII [1913], p. 295 ff.) In conclu- 
sion Remy says : " The Tannhäuser legend, as we know it, is 
the result of the fusion of two great legendary motives origi- 
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naily distinct from each other. An old pagan myth of a 
mortars sojoum in faerie was blended with a Christian 
legend of mercy and thus arose an ecclesiastical legend 
glorifying the power of the Church by showing how through 
penance even the greatest sinner could be saved. Under 
the influence of anti-clerical sentiment the legend was 
altered to a story of perdition, but its consistent character 
was thereby destroyed. Neither the pagan nor the Christian 
themes at the basis of the legend are of German origin ; the 
former is ultimately Celtic, the latter international like the 
Medieval Church. But the development of the legend is 
not international; that is unmistakably German. All the 
traits that give to the story its distinctive character, the name 
of the paradise, the name of the hero, the anti-papal senti- 
ment emphasized by the staff-miracle, are of German origin. 
We are therefore perfectly justified in regarding the legend 
of Tannhäuser as a German legend." {Op. cit, pp. 76-7.) 

In my own discussion which follows I have attempted to 
arrive at the Solution of the problem by a new way of ap- 
proach. There are scattered over a period of centuries 
numerous documentary references and literary allusions 
which, if carefully collated and properly interpreted, point 
to the primitive form of a comprehensive legend of which 
the Tannhäuser story is but one of the important later oflF- 
shoots. Although aware of the difBculties and dangers 
which beset the investigator in the field of folk-lore and my- 
thology, I still believe it not impossible by careful and sym- 
pathetic methods of research to penetrate into the Workshop 
of populär Creative Imagination, there to witness the deli- 
cate processes by which legends are fashioned and brought 
into being. 
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THE GRAIL 

du freies bursenleben! 
ich lob dich für den gral, 
got hat dir macht gegeben 
trauren zu widerstreben, 
frisch wesen überal. 

Volkslied um 1450. 

The legend of the grail enters the literature of Ger- 
many with Wolfram von Eschenbach's Parzival. Its later 
course there was, however, peculiar and less determined 
by its earlier history in the French and English than by 
certain mythical traditions already current among Ger- 
manic peoples of " Wunschdinge " and of an earthly para- 
dise, with which the grail in Germany seems f rom the Start 
to have been associated. Wolfram himself may be said to 
have been responsible for giving the idea of such a con- 
nection its initial impulse and to him may be traced more 
or less directly the bizarre form which the German legend 
assumed during succeeding centuries. 

Wolfram has in certain important particulars refused to 
follow accurately his French source. For Chrestien of 
Troyes represents the grail as a jewel-incrusted golden 
cup emitting an intense light and passing through the hall 
before each course of the meal. From the holy wafer 
therein contained the king of the Castle lives, but he alone. 
Nothing is said of the grail's supplying the plenty which 
there prevails. The cup is a mysterious object of venera- 
tion. Wolfram's grail is, however, a "Wunschding," a 
stone, which, under the direct favor of Heaven, supplies 
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its court with everything needed and that, too, in greatest 
abundance and splendor; it is the center of an extra- 
ecclesiastical worship neither monastic nor ascetical and is 
guarded within a Castle accessible only to those chosen of 
Heaven. As a natural result of Wolfram's different con- 
ception of the grail he has depicted a court of far more 
lavish magnificence than that of Chrestien, laying greater 
emphasis upon the manifold things which the grail supplies. 
" Wunschding," not holy relic, hovered before the poet's 
Vision as he wrote.^ Chrestien's account reads: 

In both her hands a damsel holds 

A grail, and with the squires doth enter, 

Fair and richly garbed and slender. 

And as she comes so gleams the grail 

That all the candles pale, 

As when the sun or yet the moon 

Doth rout the stars at night or noon. 

Nor did the maiden come alone, 

Another in whose hands there shone 

A silver trencher came. 

The grail of purest gold did flame 

With precious stones upon its faces. 

On land or sea, among all races 

No stones so rieh as these there are; 

The grail's gems outweighed by far 

All other stones without a doubt. 

Those of the lance likewise came out 

And passed before the guest 

From one room to the next. 

He saw them pass and did not dare 

Ask whom the grail served there. 

Within his mind he ever bore 

The warning of his counsellor. 

Who speaks too little harms forsooth 

As much as he who babbles truth. 

Well for him if he doth learn 

Or ill if he but yeam 

And do not ask nor yet demand. 

The lord his esquires doth command, 

And towels and water now are brought. 
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They next perform all as they ought. 

The lord and guest now follow form, 

Do wash their hands in water warm. 

Two esquires entering 

An ivory table bring, 

In one wide piece; they set the board 

A Space before the guest and lord. 

Two other squires next draw near, 

Two wooden frames they bear. 

Amain the stools are brought 

Of long enduring ebony 

For which there never need to be 

Fear of burning or decay. 

Upon the stools they sit straightway. 

The table's placed, the cloth spread over. 

But who'U describe that cover? 

Legate, pope nor cardinal 

Ne'er saw so white a one withal 

Now first there comes a haunch of deer 

In fat and spiee cooked brown and sere . . . 

From the haunch of venison 

Pieces cut then by the one 

Who had brought it to the hall 

On the silver trencher fall. 

And the portions measured out 

On a tray are passed about, 

While the fragments that remain 

Are likewise gathered up again. 

And the stranger still is dumb, 

Asks not for whom the grail is come. 

For the sage had held it best . . . 

Not to speak at every best . . . 

As each course was sent around 

The grail passed too the stranger found, 

Before his eyes and all uncovered.' 

With the simple grandeur of this scene the description 
of Wolfram is by comparison a trifle extravagant. 

Upon a Silken cushion green 
She bore the wish of paradise, 
Root and branch before their eyes. 
A thing it was they called the grail. 
Earthly wishes' füllest tale. 
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Her name who brought it * source of joy.* 

The grail doth only such employ 

As keep their thoughts in chastity, 

And all those destined properly 

To serve the grail must be discreet, 

Forego all worldly vain deceit. 

Before the grail there enter lights, 

Not poor and mean but shining bright, 

Six sconces long and clear and fair 

With baisam burning brightly there. 

As they issue from the door 

In proper line upon the floor 

The queen doth bow füll gracefully, 

And all the maidens curtesy 

Who carry here the baisam fonts. 

The queen no sinful shadows haunt. 

She sets before the host the grail, 

And Parzival, so goes the tale, 

Doth gaze at her and meanwhile ponder 

The maiden who hath brought the wonder: 

Her mantle on his Shoulders lies. 

The seven go with lowered eyes 

To join the eighteen standing there. 

Thus Stands the queen majestic fair, 

So Vm told, midway the line ; 

Twelve on either side do shine. 

The maiden crown in hair 

Stands resplendent fair. 

Ranged about the palace wide 

Sit the knights side by side. 

Chamberlains run to and f ro, 

One to every four doth go, 

With heavy basins all of gold. 

Enters then an esquire bold, 

A snowy towel he bears. 

Abounding wealth is everywhere. 

A hundred tables all in all 

Are carried out into the hall. 

Round each table gather four 

Sturdy knights to taste the störe, 

Then Covers these a white array 

Of tablecloths without delay. 

Still higher mounts the riches' sum 

As in the hall four carts do come 
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Bearing every knight a share 
Of golden dishes rieh and rare. 
To every corner these they carry ; 
At this then four knights never tarry. 
Upon the board they set them out. 
There follows each a clerk about, 
Who likewise labors with the rest 
To care for every guest 
That he be served well. 
Nor is this all I have to teil. 
A hundred squires then on command 
In napkins white take bread in band. 
Before the grail they set it out. 
Each esquire then goes about 
To serve bis tables now anew. 
What Pve been told, that I teil you 
Upon your oath; before the grail 
Was food prepared, nor did there fail 
(If anyone's misled by me 
Both you and I deceivers be!) 
Anything that he may wish. 
All prepared is every dish, 
Victuals warm and victuals cold, 
Victuals new and likewise old, 
Flesh of ox and flesh of game. 
But longer to declaim 
Makes the picture blur 
And is to err. 

The grail's a prize from Eden's shore, 
Earthly pleasures' füllest störe, 
In much 'tis heaven's counterpart 
As imaged in the Christian's heart. 
Tiny vessels made of gold 
Varied spices hold. 
Supply abounds for one and all, 
Eaters large and eaters small. 
For everyone enough is there. 
Gracefully the servants bear 
Wine of vintage red and mead. 
As to each the flagon speeds 
Whatever drink he choose to name 
'Tis within : and all this came 
From the grail's command. 
All this worthy band 
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Was supported by the grail. 

Parzival too did not fail 

To mark the störe and miracle, 

Yet asked not though his heart was füll.' 

The difFerence is apparent. What with Chrestien is " a 
grail," perhaps the sacred relic of the Last Supper, at any 
rate a cup, has become with Wolfram " the grail," a magic 
stone, a sort of Aladdin's lamp. 

In changing the conception of the grail thus from the 
cup of our Lord to a magic stone or "Wunschding" 
Wolfram has robbed the legend of its last Suggestion of 
churchly significance and thereby fully released the latent 
hostility of the Church of Rome,* — a hostility which had in 
fact three grounds for its existence. In the first place 
the legend of the grail set up an extra-ecclesiastical divine 
worship in rivalry with that of the established Church. When 
Parzival enters the Castle of the grail he finds no evidences 
of clergy or churchly observance. A queen and beautiful 
maidens tend the grail and purity and truthfulness are the 
only conditions of its Service. It is a most attractive pic- 
ture, this splendid realm where chastity and truth prevail 
and upon which God Himself is pleased to bestow direct 
signs of His favor, this earthly paradise which is attained 
independent of any human mediation. Martin remarks that 
Wolfram's exaltation of the grail worship as directly con- 
nected with Heaven, independent of the Church, is 
doubtless naive and without implied Protestant significa- 
tion.^ But from the general absence of those references to 
things ecclesiastical which form so large a part of the poetry 
of Wolfram's day one is led to doubt whether the poet's 
Protestantism is actually so naive, whether indeed the un- 
popularity of the Parzival in certain quarters, of which 
Wolfram himself complains,* is not due to this cause. Ten 
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Brink in speaking of the attitude of the Church towards 
the grail legend says : " Back of the entire belief there seems 
to be the idea of a mystical church independent of the 
visible and established Church, a church in fact which had 
its own apostles and servants. It would be very interesting 
to know how far the dogmatic views of certain sects of the 
time influenced the belief. ... In England where, under 
Henry II., tendencies toward religious freedom were re- 
newed the legend found a welcome soil. There it was 
used to give the Church of England an origin independent 
of that of Rome."^ The article on "Grail" in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, which, since it bears the " Imprima- 
tur," may doubtless be taken as reflecting with reasonable 
accuracy the spirit of the Church of Rome, teils us that the 
Church's attitude was unfavorable, assigning as reasons the 
facts that the legend after all had its roots in secular and 
not in ecclesiastical soil and tended to exalt a worship un- 
known to the Church of Rome. 

The entire lack of asceticism in the grail worship as pic- 
tured by Wolfram and his successors was probably another 
reason for the Opposition of the Church. The Castle is no 
cloister but a splendid home fumished in profusion with 
the good things of this life. Beautiful women serve the 
grail. The king marries. In Scharfenberg's Titurel indeed 
intercourse between the men and women is permitted. 
Those chosen for the Service of the grail come as children 
and share indefinitely the joys of the place, for the sight 
of the grail wards off death. The mysterious character of 
the realm, its ghostly, magical, other-world characteristics, 
which seemed to associate it with the heathen paradise 
rather than with Christian conceptions of the life beyond, 
was doubtless a third factor in arousing the hostility of the 
Church. So in Türlin's Crone the idea of sacredness has 
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been quite overshadowed by that of mystery and tran- 
scendentalism. Says the old king of the grail to the 
visitinc^ Gawein: 



visiting Gawein : 



I am dead, though I seem not so, 

I and my vassals too . . . 

They too are dead with me . . . 

The women only are not dead, 

Nor are by any duty led 

Save that they f ollow where I be . . . 

Told him too it would appear 

On the morrow 't had been a year 

Since he had entered there . . . 

A virtuous worthy band * 

As I've described them thee, 

The goddess fair to see 

And the maidens five.* 

The same idea of transcendentalism appears in the Minne- 
singers : 

Whither went then Parcival, 
Great Sigenot and the wild man? 
They went unto the 'gral/ 
Death hath taken them. 

They teil of Parcival 

Of Gamuret, of Ekhart, Achilles and of Titurel, 

Of Gawein who ever wrought the best, 

Of Lanzilot and Waliban, 

Of Wilhalms deed and the war of Eiban . . . 

There would then be found Sir Parcival 

And all these heroes in the ' gral/ * 

Though shunned by the Church, the legend of the grail 
was the recipient of attention in plenty from secular 
thought, for the charm of the grail realm lay in its direct 
appeal to the sensuous. Under the combined impulsion of 
ecciesiastical condemnation and secular approval, there- 
fore, the grail feil perforce with great rapidity from the 
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level of the Parzwal to a significance purely carnal. Dur- 
ing the centuries which foUowed Wolfram "gral" stood 
as the name of the heathen earthly paradise or as a symbol 
for those forbidden delights which in populär thought 
gave to that paradise its great attraction. Thus we read, 
"Earthly paradise they had then from the grail." Such 
a symbolic use appears too in the chronicle of Magdeburg, 
where in 1281 there was held a festival called the " gral," 
which is thus described : " In those times there were here 
certain so-called * kunstabele ' who were sons of the riebest 
Citizens. These were wont to play the game of the Round 
Table and other games besides. . . . There was . one of 
these, Brun von Sconenbeke by name, who was a leamed 
man. . • . He made a * gral ' and wrote courtly letters 
which he sent to Goslar, to Hildesheim and to Brunswick, 
as well as to Quedlinburg, Halberstadt and other cities, 
inviting all merchants who wished to practice the knightly 
art to come to Magdeburg, where they had a beautiful 
woman named Dame Feie who was to be given to the one 
who could fight with most courage and manhood. At this 
all the young men in the various cities betook themselves 
thither. . . . When they were come before the city they 
did not wish to ride in until they were received with some 
show of resistance. And so it was arranged, for two ' kun- 
stabele ' went out and resisted them, receiving them with 
spears. Meanwhile the * gral ' was set up on a marsh, to- 
gether with many tents and pavilions. A tree was also set 
up there, whereon they who were in the ' gral ' hung their 
shields. On the following day the guests, after they had 
heard mass and had eaten, went before the * gral ' to look 
upon it. Each was permitted to touch a shield and the 
youth to whom that shield belonged then appeared and 
fought with the challenger. At length an old merchant of 
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Goslar won Dame Feie and took her with him and married 
her off, giving her enough so that she could leave her wild 
life." From the Pfalz. MS. Mone has reported the foUow- 
ing Verses : 

'Look well, good man/ she cried amain, 
'And see that wondrous splendid piain, 
Where gleam afar nine shining tents. 
For these by all the grail are nempt; 
Within them joys of every sort 
And more beside shall be our sport/ 

Of the precious stones which served as buttons on the tents 
the poet says : 

From these the flashing shafts of light 
Shine back as 'twere the moming-star, 
And thus the grail doth gleam afar. 

From this it will be seen, as Mone remarks, that to the 
author of these lines the grail signified a group of nine 
tents.^® Gert van der Schuren, writing about 1478, says 
that the knight Elyas " came out from the earthly paradise 
which some call the Grail." ^^ This Statement he professes 
to have from a lost work of Helinandus dating back to the 
thirteenth Century. Oswald von Wolkenstein, last of the 
Minnesingers, uses the word "gral" as a synonym for 
sensual pleasure. To her departing lover at the break of 
day the fair lady says : 

I hope thou'lt leave me not alone 
Since thou art now my highest ' gral ' 
Which Covers all my sorrows.** 

The Dutch historian John Veldenaer wrote about 1480: 
" Some chronicles say that the Knight of the Swan came 
out of the ' Gral,' as the paradise on earth was earlier 
called."** Johann Frisch, citing from an older work of 
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the fifteenth Century, says " Gral " is there explained as 
meaning a dance or carousal and adds that Mathesius calls 
the life of a rieh man a banqueting and " kralesieren." ^* 
Pighius in 1609 States that it is claimed that Helius came 
forth from a certain favored Spot or earthly paradise called 
the '* Graele " and that he came in a boat.^*^ Caspar Abel 
gives the interesting explanation of the word " grail " that 
it was a sort of festival or game of a merry and ribald 
nature.^® 

The grail paradise was frequently located, according to 
populär tradition, within the subterranean precincts of a 
hollow mountain, whither it had been banished by the hos- 
tile influences of the Church as a result of the very common 
idea that the evil is below. It is of such a sequestered re- 
treat that we read in the Wartburgkrieg, where Arthur is 
king of the grail realm. 

Felicia, the Sibyrs child, 

And Juno, they're with Arthur in the mountain wild. 

Flesh they have, as we, and bones likewise. 

• 

These I questioned how the king doth live, 
Arthur, and who the court its food doth give. 
And who *tis there pure drink supplies, 

Hamess, clothing, horses too? They're living still in pleasure. 

The goddess summon here to thee 

That she teil thee as she did me 

And thy master skill lose not in measure. 

Felicia is still a maid 
Wherefore indeed to me she said. 
An abbot's in the mountain too. 

She also told his name to me ; 

If I told you, you all would know who that may be, 

With his own band he wrote down füll and true 
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How Arthur lives within the mount and many heroes bold, 

Hundreds she to me did name ; 

With him from Britain's isle they came, 

Nor may their names to any churl be told. 

And Arthur too has sent forth knights 

To Christendom since he departed mortal sight 

Hear how these a tocsin calls 

Many thousand miles away, 

Wherefrom a noble count hath lost his life in fray; 

Hear how pride hath mad^ him false, 

Hear too the tale about this bell : all of Arthur's singers 

Must leave their art and cease to sing, 

For in their ears the bell doth ring, 

Whence in the court no trace of pleasure lingers. 

The Sibyl's child, Felicia, 

With Arthur there both she and Juno are, 

That from Saint Brandan's lips I know füll well. 

Nor yet does Klinsor this explain, 

Who is the knight whom Arthur has sent out again, 

And neither does he say who 'tis who rings the bell. . . . 

Canst thou to us in song explain 

How Loherangrin by Arthur was sent forth again?" 

The poet, asking how all the court is fed and clothed, 
leaves his question unanswered. But the answer is piain. 
The unlimited supply is an obvious reference to the grail, 
as is also the presence of Lohengrin and the bell which 
summons him forth upon his mission. The place is also 
transcendental in character, for Arthur's departure from 
this World together with many of his heroes and his dis- 
patch of certain warriors back to Christendom plainly 
allude to his fabled future life after his last great battle. 
It is, however, more usual to hear of the great king's 
departure to Avalon after his final earthly struggle. " And 
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I myself will go to Avalen," he is reputed to have said, 
" to the queen Argante, an elf wondrous fair; and she will 
heal me of my wounds and make me quite well with a 
Healing drink. Afterwards I will come again to my king- 
dom, and dwell among the Britons in great bliss." ^® But 
Avalon is faerie or the earthly paradise. In Tristan we 
read of 



Avelun, the fairy land/' 

and of the goddess who is there. This paradisial abode of 
Arthur has in the Wartburgkrieg been transferred to the 
interior of a mountain. That the seat of Arthur's court 
represents nothing more nor less than a heathen paradise 
is obvious from the large attention which the account be- 
stows on the splendor and plenty there to be found and 
from the presence of Juno and Felicia, the former a pagan 
goddess, the latter daughter of the famous classic Sibyl. 
Nor is the presence of an abbot any evidence of the sanctity 
of the place. The other-world faerie was regarded as evil 
by the Church and connection therewith as a grave form 
of apostasy, from which came the severe punishment often 
meted out to such as professed to have visited it.^® Such 
a mixture of things pagan and Christian is by no means 
the work of a churchman and the good Saint Brandan's 
presence here hallows neither him nor his surroundings. 
He has been chosen by the author of the account in all 
probability because of his fabled voyage across the seas to 
the islands of the blest. 

To the same legend of Arthur and his grail court within 
a mountain belong the accounts of Gervasius of Tilbury and 
Caesarius of Heisterbach, writers of the first half of the 
thirteenth Century. The narratives of the two are com- 
plementary. Heisterbach, a strict churchman, teils the 
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Story in the tone of stern disapproval of Arthur. He says : 
" At the time when Emperor Henry had subjugated Sicily 
there was in the bishopric of Palermo a certain deacon who 
was, I think, a German. When one day he lost his best 
palfrey he sent his servant to look for it in various places. 
The servant met an old man who said to him : ' Where 
are you going and what are you looking for?' When the 
servant replied that he was hunting for his master's horse 
the old man rejoined that he knew where it was. 'And 
where ? ' asked the servant. * In Mount Gyber/ was the 
reply : ' there my lord King Arthur has it, and this moun- 
tain spits forth fire like Vesuvius.' To the astonished serv- 
ant he said further, ' Teil your master that he come here in 
forty days to the court of King Arthur. If you neglect to 
teil him you will be heavily punished.' The servant went 
back and tremblingly told his master what he had heard. 
When the deacon heard he had been invited to the court 
of Arthur he laughed, but on the day set he was stricken 
and died. These things Godescalcus, canon of Bonn, told 
US, and said that they happened in recent times." ** Gyber 
is Aetna, which was at this time reputed to be the 
entrance to hell. Heisterbach was a German and from 
a German source he has it that Arthur is in a mountain. 
Aetna has been chosen because of the evil light in 
which Arthur and the grail realm were regarded by 
the Church. Concerning Aetna we have an interesting 
incantation from the French which reads : '' Hail to 
thee, a thousand times hail, I conjure thee to go meet 
Beelzebuth and to say to him that he send his three 
spirits. Alpha, Rello, Jalderichel, and the cripple from 
Mount Gibel."" In the ecclesiastical work Vita Patemi 
an episode is set down concerning Arthur. " While Patemus 
was resting in the Bishopric of Mauritania after his great 
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labors a certain prince named Arthur who inhabited 

those parts came one day to the cell of the holy bishop and 

addressed him. Beholding the unusual tunic which the 

bishop wore he was filled with a desire for it and asked 

Patemus to give it to him. The father told him that the 

tunic was not meant for every great man, but for a church- 

man consecrated to God. The prince, however, grew angry 

at this and left the monastery, but later returned to get 

the tunic by force. One of the younger men seeing him 

retuming in a rage, ran to Patemus and said, * The prince 

who was just here has come back and in an insolent rage.' 

Patemus replied, * May the earth swallow him up ! ' No 

sooner had he said it than the earth opened and swallowed 

Arthur up tp his chin. When he recognized his error and 

made humble entreaty the earth yielded him up again."*' 

The Mauritania to which reference is here made was the 

Bishopric of St. Paternus in Armorica Lhan-Padem-maur. 

The account of Tilbury is very evidently based upon the 

same source as that of Heisterbach but presents it from a 

different viewpoint. Tilbury was not a churchman as was 

Heisterbach and Arthur therefore appears with him, as in 

the Story of the Wartburgkrieg, as a beneficent king. And 

whereas the German passes over Arthur's court with a 

mere mention of its location in his effort to ignore the 

grail legend according to the practice of all church 

writers, the Englishman makes much of it, even to 

the point of giving to Arthur the characteristics of 

Anfortas, the grail-king of older accounts. Tilbury 

writes : " In Sicily lies Mount Aetna . . . which is com- 

monly known as Mongibel. In the wilderness of this moun- 

tain the natives say great Arthur has been seen in recent 

times. For one day a groom of the Bishop of Catania was 

riding the bishop's palfrey, which had been entrusted to 
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his care, when the animal in an excess of spirits gave a 
sudden leap and, gaining its freedom, fled. The servant 
followed through the rough and precipitous regions of the 
mountain in the vain attempt to find the horse, until in his 
increasing uneasiness he hunted even through the remoter 
recesses of the locality and at length found a carefully con- 
cealed but smooth pathway which led him out upon a 
spacious, fertile piain crowded füll of all sorts of things 
for the delight of man. There too he saw Arthur reclining 
upon a couch of royal design within a palace of wondrous 
structure. When the newcomer had told the reason for his 
Coming the king immediately had the bishop's horse brought 
and commanded that it be given the servant, adding that 
he förmerly had been engaged in a war with Modred his 
nephew and Childericus the Saxon, and had now been a 
long, time here and that his wounds broke out af resh every 
year. Furthermore, as I have leamed from natives of the 
region, he sent gifts to the bishop, which many have seen 
and admired for their wondrous novelty." ** There is here, 
to be sure, the notable change that Arthur's court is no 
longer within but on the mountain. The very connection 
of Arthur with Aetna, which as the entrance to hell was 
reputed to furnish a subterranean abode for departed spirits, 
signifies, however, that Tilbury had in mind the same 
legend of Arthur and his court within a hoUow mountain 
met with in the accounts of Heisterbach and the Wartburg- 
krieg, To the Englishman the German conception of a 
hollow-mountain paradisial grail court was foreign and 
incomprehensible, wherefore he changed the picture of 
Arthur in to that of Arthur on the mountain, which, as it 
seemed to him, better fitted the usual conception of the 
grail-realm. 
Dietrich of Niem writes in 1410 of a mountain in Italy 
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near Puteoli : " This many deluded Germans call in common 
parlance the ' Gral/ claiming that many who dwell in those 
parts say that a great number of people are living in this 
mountain and will continue to live there to the day of 
doom and that they are given over to dancing and wanton- 
ness and the practice of magic arts."** The same idea 
seems to lie back of the deiinition of '' Gralus " in an old 
lexicon of about 1425: ^'a mythical place of which it is 
Said that a king is there and that the people are living a 
life of joy until the day of judgment." *• A Saxon chroni- 
cle of the late fifteenth Century says that historians claim 
the youth " Helias came out of the mountain where Venus 
is in the grail." So too in a description of the love-castle 
in the Pfalz. MS. we read : 

Spake she : ' dame Mynne in the grail, 
I never had a truer slave/ *^ 

And in 1582 Johann Fischart, complementing the 
Statement of Dietrich of Niem, remarks: "We will visit 
near Puteoli the 'Gral' or Mountain of Venus."** 
Thus rapidly did the idea of the grail-realm deteriorate 
into that of a sensual hollow-mountain paradise, until, by 
the middle of the fifteenth Century, this paradise began to 
take to itself the more obviously appropriate appellation of 
the Mountain of Venus. Abundance and joy, the presence 
of a goddess and fair women, these characteristics of the 
grail mountain are likewise the distinguishing features of 
the Venusberg. 



THE MOUNTAIN OF VENUS 

da her von Zitherone, 
da diu gotinne Minne 
gebiutet üf und inne. 

Tristan. 

« 

CoNCERNiNG the famous myth of a Mountain of Venus 
there have been preserved from the German literature of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, besides the Tannhäuser 
song itself, some fifty allusions, references and descriptions. 
An investigation into the nature and origin of the myth 
must have for its basis a careful study of this material, 
from which may be leamed what was believed to be the 
localization, character and inhabitants of the Venus Mount, 
as well as the span of time through which the myth lived 
its active life. 

The name Venusberg, to use the German term, as well 
we may, since the idea is whoUy German, makes its 
initial appearance about the year 1440. It is not, as was 
formerly assumed, a medieval name/ but is first men- 
tioned by Johannes Nider, who in mingled doubt and credu- 
lity asks conceming the place, " whether there be any truth 
in what they teil about Venus' Mount, where it is said men 
are to be found living a life of ease and lustful pleasure 
in Company with beautiful women." * 

Felix Hemmerlin a few years later, in describing a 
Mountain of the Sibyl in the Apennines which is occa- 
sionally called Venusberg, says, "the mountain is called 
commonly the Mount of Venus." ■ Writing a letter to his 
brother at about the same time i^neas Silvius asks 
" whether he knows of the Venus Mount in Italy ; for there 

18 
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it IS Said magic is taught."* Das Deutsche Heldenbuch 
teils of one Eckart who " is still in front of fr au venus 
berg and is to stay there to the crack of doom," and that 
"he warns all who wish to enter."* In Hermann von 
Sachsenheim's long allegorical poem Diu Mörin we find 
embedded within the rather commonplace structure of the 
Story numerous gems of ancient populär tradition which 
the poet has taken over whole and unchanged from his 
own intimate knowledge of the folk-lore of his day. Chief- 
est among its riches is the pöem's description of the Venus- 
berg and most remarkable in this description is the tone 
which pervades it. In every other reference to the myth^* 
of the Mountain of Venus which we meet there is ex- 
pressed either outright condemnation of the belief or a 
cövert ädmission of its evil nature, an attitude of thought 
due to the influence of the Church against what it conceived 
to be a dangerous apostatical belief in a pagan earthlyj 
paradise. That Sachsenheim's description, Coming so earlyi 
in the history of the Venusberg myth, so f rankly and with- 
out excuse depicts the beauties of the place is evidence 
enough that this too is one of those bits of folk-lore which 
the poet has taken over in its primitive form and spirit. 
It has the ring of an older prototype. 

Before the tent a gray-haired man, 

His beard was long and fair to see, 

As though that Ekkehart were he 

In Venus* Hill who doth abide; 

A tiny dwarf stood .by his side . . . 

The old man grinned and rubbed his beard. 

' Now teil, dear dwarf, f or 'tis my will, 

How come we in dame Venus' Hill?' . . . 

The scribe he was right good of heart. 

And told US much most stränge to hear, 

The country's wonders far and near, 

How in the Venus Mount there stayed 

Both dames and knights and dwarf and maid. 
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In many Sports they while the time, 
With harp and song and ancient rhyme, 
And homs and pipes in great array. 
He told US too how that the May 
Is always in the mountain there. 
Of massy gold their jewels fair, 
And stones and pearls are manifold. 
' Be still, no more ! ' quoth Eckhart old. 
'Enough of this, you know füll well 
To all it will not do to teil 
What wonders in the mountain lie, 
All masters of philosophy 
Would not suffice to measure them.' . . . 
Of women came from out the mount 
A many here to Venus* court* 

A song which is very evidently a f ragment based upon the 
same story of Tannhäuser as was told in the sixteenth 
Century appears in' the Karlsruhe manuscript; here Venus 
thus entreats the departing knight: 

Tanhuser, now but think thereon, 
When first thou camst in here to us, 
Then wast thou well received I ween 
With many a little red-lipped kiss. 
Remain here with us in the hill, 
O do not think of leaving! 
My dwarfs are here to serve thee well, 
An end to all thy grieving ! 

Tannhäuser's reply is significant of that evil regard in 
which the Venusberg was held, f or he says : 

O Venus, thou art sore deceived, 
By evil spirits much possessed ! * 

The description of the Venusherg found in Der Tugenden 

Schatz of Altswert resembles that of Sachsenheim in its i 

spirit of open and guileless admiration. | 

Before the mount there stood a tiny dwarf, . . . 
The motmtain echoed back the din. 
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For hollow was the hill within . . . 

Thou'lt go with me into the mount, 

There shalt thou see a wondrous round 

Of varied dainty gracefulness . . . 

At the beauty I stood amazed . . . 

I quickly laid my clothes aside 

And donned the others speedily . . . 

This was Dame Venus* mount alone . . . 

The dwarf then spake : * Now go with speed 

From out the mount upon the mead ! * . . . 

There I saw many mouths so red 

Frolicking in the dance . . . 

I ween, one might travel far 

Nor find on earth such joys elsewhere, 

As IVe described to you with care. 

A hundred Sports they there pursue.' 

Felix Faber is the second to make an attempt to assign a 
definite localization for the Venusberg and this is evidently 
enough the result of bis travels in tbe far East, for be 
wrote bis account about 1483, after bis retum from a jour- 
ney to tbose parts wbere be bad become acquainted with 
tbe ancient classical tradition of tbe goddess Venus in 
Cyprus. He gives it as bis opinion tbat tbe Venusberg is 
in tbat island and neitber in Germany nor in Italy, for in 
describing Cyprus be says: "Venus not only consecrated 
to ber worsbip a pleasure-garden, but sbe also sowed witb 
lust-producing plants a mountain wbicb towered up above 
tbe surrounding country and sbe bad dug in it many dark 
cavems wbicb were made boly, or ratber unboly, to ber 
cult. From tbis it comes tbat tbe mountain is called 
tbe Mount of Venus even to our day. . . . Tbe sbameless 
Venus consecrated tbis. mountain to berself and . . . made 
witbin it such large caves tbat tbey are dwellings of good 
size. Some of tbese caverns were for tbe worsbip of 
Adonis, otbers»for revelry. In tbe course of time many 
mountains tbrougbout tbe world bave been consecrated to 
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Venus after the pattem of this one and in histories they 
are often called mountains of Venus. And in modern 
times the common people teil a wild tale about a certain 
mountain in Tuscany not far from Rome in which Dame 
Venus is said to be enjoying pleasures with other men and 
women. From this it comes that a song has been com- 
posed which is evidently sung by the people throughout 
Germany and is of a noble Swabian by name Danhuser 
from the estate of Danhusen near Dünckelspüchel. They 
say that he was in the mountain for a time with Venus, 
when he was moved with contrition and confessed to the 
pope. He was refused absolution and went back into the 
mountain never to appear again. There he will live, they 
say, amid great pleasures to the day of judgment. How easily 
men who believe idle tales are led astray! For it is held 
that Venus, who is dead and doubtless damned and never 

^ even while she lived saw Europe, is living in the moun- 

; tains of Tuscany. The Germans are so carried away with 

/ ; this report, however, that many simple folk go to those 

N ' famed mountains and when it happens that one of their 

i' number dies his friends say he was snatched away by 
Venus into her mountain, and others when they come back 

! say they have actually seen things which they have really 
learned only by hearsay from dreamers. Owing to this 
edicts were issued in the time of Pope Nicholas V. against 
going into the mountain and fierce dogs were placed in the 
pass through which access was had to the suspected shrine. 
And these things happened in our age. People have be- 
come so infatuated that almost anyone believes that in a 
mountain which he has consecrated to Venus she is living 
amidst great delights, as if she were able to be in many 
places. . . . And to-day many believe Venus is in the 
Mount of Venus which is in the Island of Cyprus and that 
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there she is leading a life of lewd joy with her people 
and with her there, they say, is a man named Tannhuser/' • 
Bernhardt von Breitenbach, who also traveled in the Orient, 
writes three years later, echoing Faber it would seem, 
" For here (in Cypnis) she lived and never saw the land 
of Tuscany, where some people think she has been banished 
into a mountain, living there amid great joy and lust, al- 
though there is no truth in the report." ^® A German car- 
nival play of the year 1490 or thereabouts pictures Dame 
World in a dialogue with Tannhäuser and the general 
theme shows unmistakable kinship with that of the famous 
folk-song of Venus and Danhuser. 

If then by thee I'm thus forswom, 

Thou dear beloved Tanheuser, 

And of thy song I be forlorn, 

That is for me a heavy care. 

Asterot asks after thee, 

Dame Venus lets thee in her hill, 

So soon thou'rt come to her away, 

The noble dwarfs receive thee well. 

Dame Venus lays thee in her arm, 

She, Love's most lovely fairy, 

With love she'U make thee f eel füll warm, 

Her shalt thou fondle and play with . . . 

Dame Venus is an evil spirit, 

Though she gleams with brightest gold/* 

In the Dresden manuscript is a poem which has been 
printed as "The Cloister of Love" by Lassberg in his 
coUection of songs. The poem itself has nothing to do 
with the Mount of Venus further than to describe an 
imaginary cloister where men and women live together in 
the freest of free love. In the manuscript, however, the 
work bears in superscription the title, " Of fenus' motmt is 
treated here." *^ So, too, one of the manuscripts of Alts- 
wert's Tugenden Schatz has as a heading the penciled in- 
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scription : " Dame Venus' Mount." ^* In its category of 
simpletons Sebastian Brant's Narrenschiff includes such 
as visit this mountain. The specific caption of the division 
in question is " Of lovers " and the verse reads : 

Dame Venus with the strawy arse 
I'm not the least in this focFs farce 
Of me those know enough to teil 
Who wish to enter Venus* hill 
Though many fools I have misled 
Not one of them's had me to bed 
Tanhauser too was in my might 
Nor would I lie as to this wight 
All these snared by the prince of night 
Of fools I get füll many still 
And make a clown of whom I will.^* 

The glossary of Diefenbach cites from an older lexicon of 
about 1495 the foUowing definition: "Venus . . . now 
called Dame Venus, -iss. Also (mountain) venus or venis 
mount."*** Another traveler, Arnold von Harif, like Sil- 
vius, Faber and Breitenbach, tries to localize the Venusberg. 
What he has heard is evidently similar to that which Silvius 
had known, for he is seeking the mountain in Italy. He 
relates that while on a joumey through that country he 
determined to pay a visit to the region in which from com- 
mon report he had concluded the mountain to be. Harff 
comes fully prepared to find that for which he is looking. 
" Here at Noxea we heard teil of Dame Venus' Mount," 
he begins, and ingenuously adds : " Since in our country 
so many wonderful things are told about it I prevailed 
upon my companions that they do me the favor to go a few 
miles out of the way to see this mountain. And so they 
did. First we passed over a mountain out from Noxea and 
came to a little place called Arieet. . . . Thence we went to 
a village called Norde. Close by lies Dame Venus' Mount, 
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at one end of which is a Castle. A castellan of the place 
lives there, whom it was our good fortune to find in the 
town. I quickly got acquainted with him and told him in 
Latin how we were minded to see the Mount of Dame 
Venus since in our country so many wonders were told 
about it. The castellan began to laugh at me and enter- 
tained us well that evening. In the moming early he rode 
with US to the mountain. In it were hewn many holes as in 
the Valckenberch or at Triecht; from these the town and 
Castle had been built. I accompanied him into these holes. 
I could see nothing there except that some of them were 
fallen in and some were still open. With the castellan we 
then left the mount and he took us to the Castle as his 
guests, where he entertained us during noontime. After 
noon he rode with us up to the top of this mountain. 
Here was a small quiet lake. By it stood a little chapel, like 
a place of worship, and inside was a small altar and there, 
as he related to us, in earlier times when the art of necro- 
mancy was still abroad in the world, its devotees came and 
conjured up the devil and practiced the black art. So soon 
as this happened there always arose from the waters of the 
little lake a cloud which descended in a thunderstorm, 
drenching the whole land thereabouts for six leagues so that 
there was no grain there that year. Now the people would 
no longer suffer this and made complaint to the öwner of 
the Castle. He immediately had erected an upright gal- 
lows between the chapel and the lake and forbade that any- 
one should practice necromancy any more upon the altar. 
Whoever did so was to be hanged on the gallows. The 
castellan gave us this account and then said he knew of 
nothing eise conceming the place, whereupon we took our 
leave of him and went to Fossata to our rightful road. 
This Castle lies nine leagues from Noxea." ^* 
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At the turning point of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies there appears one of the most striking and important 
teferences to this Mountain of Venus anywhere to be found 
in German literature. It occurs in the Saxon chronicie 
discovered by Caspar Abel and for the first time printed in 
1732. In relating the romantic story of the Knight of the 
Swan the chronicier adds the obiter dictum: " The histo- 
rians are of the opinion that this youth Helias came out 
of the mountain where Venus is in the grail." *' This early 
Union of Lohengrin, Venusberg and grail indicates that in 
Germanic tradition the earthly paradise whence the Knight 
of the Swan was generälly believed to have issued was 
called at this time both gral and Venusberg, Geiler von 
Keisersperg exhibits the same credulous spirit which we 
found in the allusion to the Mountain of Venus made by 
Nider in 1440. Like Nider he too questions, tut with the 
query of half belief. " What is there," he asks, " to Dame 
Venus' Mount whither people fare, where the life is so 
pleasant and where are so many pretty women and so 
much leaping and dancing?"^® 

From the opening of the new Century another phase of 
the Venusberg belief makes its appearance with the en- 
trance of the figure of the traveling scholar into the myth. 
This new character is represented in many accounts, some 
humorous, others serious, as a wanderer more or less 
impecunious who gives out that he has been a visitor in 
the Venusberg and professes there to have leamed some- 
thing of the black art. The Liber Vagatorum gives a very 
faithful picture of these vagierer, who are as it says " beg- 
gars or adventurers who wear a piece of yellow cloth 
upon their Shoulders and come from the Venus Mount. 
They know the black art and are called traveling scholars. 
When they enter a house those who are in the house say. 
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' Here comes a traveling scholar, a master of the seven 
liberal arts, one who can conjure the devils to bring down 
hall, storms and everything fearful/ Then the beggar 
utters certain magic formulas and makes two or three 
Grosses, whereupon the peasants believe he can practice 
witchcraft and are glad he is come, as they have never 
Seen a traveling scholar before, and they say to him, * This 
or that has happened to me; can you help me? I will give 
you one or two gülden.' He answers ' yes ' and fools the 
peasants out of their money. Moral. Be on your guard 
against these vagierer'*^^ Thomas Mumer, another con- 
tributor to the abundant "Fools* Literature" of the six- 
teenth Century in Germany, takes a fling, as did Brant, at 
the folk-myth of the Venusberg, In his Narrenbeschwörung 
and in his Gäuchmatt he writes : 

Then comes to us the trav'ling scholar, 
From Dame Venus' Mount a lovcr. 
Of Danhuser his long refrain, 
And of a pope he doth complain, 
Who would not him his sin forbear, 
And how Dame Venus is so f air.'^ 

Dame Venus' Mount is present lust, 
They fare beyond with hearts of dust; 
When earthly pleasures go but ill, 
That's what I call Dame Venus' Hill." 

The Argentorat of Heinrich Bebel contains a mention of 
the mountain, once more in connection with magic and the 
traveling scholars. It is a scathing denunciation of the 
entire belief. "There are scholars who because of their 
uselessness and laziness neither study nor care to work. 
They wander from one place to another begging and de- 
ceiving simple peasant folk by their manifold arts and tricks 
and their sleight of band, at the same time claiming that 
they have been in the Mount of Venus (what mountain 
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they have in mind I do not know). Here they say they 
leamed magic and they hold out promises of wonderful 
things, about which I have written a great deal in the 
Triumphus Veneris. One of these fellows came once to a 
wheelwright of Justingen who had more than once been 
fooled by these people and asked an alms of him in the 
name of a master of the seven liberal arts and of one who 
had been in the Mountain of Venus, a member of that 
brotherhood which people call the * wandering scholars.' " ** 
The passage in the Triumphus Veneris is in the same vein : 

A simple peasant woman offered much 

Obtained from cheeses sold throughout the year, 

Aiid this in secret even from her spouse, 

The while a traveling scholar in her ear 

Alluringly poured f orth an empty tale 

Of how he'd come from out the Venus Mount 

Full-fledged in magic's art; was able too 

To hold spirits black beneath his own command, 

Which forced by him must teil of things concealed, 

As money pots and treasures in the earth." 

Such references as these are very evidently the attempts of 
an age growing rather more sophisticated to explain away 
the belief in the existence of a Venusberg and mark there- 
fore what may be termed the second era in the history of 
the myth. 

The contemporaneous work of Hans Sachs, Das hoff- 
gesindt Veneris also embodies the populär tradition. There 
we read: 

One in a beard both long and rough, 
And he's true Eckart sure enough, 
He comes from out the Venus Mount 

' List, Venus, thee I give no praise, 
A peasant I and rough of ways, 
To hew and thresh my work is still, 
I will not go in Venus' Hill' 
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Wherefore up then with speed and haste, 
Who'll with US, follow now apace, 
We fare into Dame Venus* Mount** 

In the same tone as Faber and Breitenbach writes Mel- 
chior Zurgilgen. " Near this same city (Paphos)," says 
he, " there lies a high mountain, which formerly was called 
Dame Venus' Mount, for there she lived and never saw 
the country named Tustraam (Tuscany). Although some 
people think she is hidden within a mountain there, where 
she lives in great joy and pleasure, there is after all nothing 
to it." ^^ The Dutch poet Casteleyn regards the name 
Venusberg as synonymous with sensuous beauty when he 
rhapsodizes of a fair woman in the line 

O f airest f rom Dame Venus' Mount ! "* 

What Johann Agricola says in his Sprichwörter in 1529 
is of peculiar importance because of the light in which it 
puts Tannhäuser. He thus closes his account : " Since 
Thanhauser was thus lost soul and body the Germans say 
the trusty Eckart sits in front of the Venus Mount and 
wams those who wish to enter, telling them that if they do, 
it will go with them as it did with Thanhauser."*^ The 
account of Theophrastus Paracelsus, who died in 1540, 
is at once odd and capricious and shows traces still of 
belief in the populär tradition of a Venusberg in Italy. " It 
is also a fact," says Paracelsus, " that the Mount of Venus 
in Italy was inhabited by these pygmies, for Venus herseif 
was a nymph and the Mount of Venus has been likened to 
her kingdom; but she is dead and her kingdom perished 
with her. For where do we any longer hear of them as 
was formerly the case when Dannhauser and others besides 
were therein ? Nor is this a mere fiction about Dannhauser, 
but a genuine account." And in his chirurgical writings: 
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'' Some who stand high practice the black art in secret, like 
the traveling scholars who come from the Mount of Venus 
and have consecrated their art in Valtelline and said mass 
with Eckart and eaten black pudding with Danhäuser/''" 
The next writer in point of time is Crusius the Swabian 
chronicler, who, in discoursing on the chicanery of the 
traveling scholars of his day, adds quite another touch to 
our composite picture of the Venusberg. He links the 
furious host with the myth, saying, " There are certain 
rüde and desperate scholars who wear upon their Shoulders 
a small yellow net or sort of cape. They call themselves 
traveling or wandering scholars. When among peasants 
and simple folk they claim to have been in the Mount of 
Venus and there to have seen wonderful things, to which 
they add that they are possessed of a knowledge of the 
past, present and future. They claim as well power over 
the furies or the furious host, in which are to be found all 
unbaptized children, such as have fallen in battle and all 
maniacs, whose souls did not retum into the bodies from 
which they had flown."** Between 1545 and 1559 we 
find four works of Hans Sachs in which the Venusberg is 
mentioned. First it is the Doktor im Venus-perg. 

The doctor asked for something new, 
They told him then a tale untrue 
Of Venus' Mount and pretty women, 
Adorable! he ought to see them! 
And how they two together both 
Each Whitsuntide went there in troth. 

He asked that they in this their sport 

Him with them, too, should thence transport 

Into Dame Venus' Mount 

The beast when it had ceased to run 
He must in silence mount upon, 
Htm it would bear to Venus' Mount** 
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In the farendt schuler im paradeiss: 

I've been within Dame Venus' Mount, 
There have I seen a many wooer.'^ 

Again in Das unhulden-bannen: 

A trav'ling scholar then came in, 
As oft in years gone by went round 
And peasant swindlers were Tm bound. 
He told of things most wonderful, 
Told how he came f rom Venus' Hill, 
A master was of magic art.*' 

Three years later the myth appears in his Der paurenknecht 
mit der nebelkappen and Die unsichtige nacket haustnagdt. 

The one replied, *Here come to you 
From out the Venus Mount we two. 
And bring with us a kind of art 
As hath on earth no counterpart." 

How nights they go upon the roof 
Thence on the goat to Venus' Hill, 
Wherein one sees of sights his fill.'* 

Th^ subject was one which readily lent itself to treatment 
in tiie Schwankliteratur or collections of droUery which 
ülled so large a place in the literature of the sixteenth 
Century. Martin Montanus' Gartengesellschaft, that is to 
say, his book of stories for such as found it necessary to 
make the long and tedious joumeys resulting from the 
poor conveyances of his day, teils of a traveling scholar 
who had come from the Mountain of Venus and fooled a 
farmer. " He answered that he was a traveling scholar and 
came from Dame Venus' Mount . . . the farmer asked fur- 
ther how things were in Dame Venus' Mount and whether 
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Danheuser were still alive and whether he himself knew 
anything of the black art." ^^ The Cimbrian Chronicle of 
1565 in describing the French court and its voluptuousness 
States that " it might have been called the home of Circe or 
Mount of Venus." Or as it has it in another place, " It could 
have been called Dame Venus' Mount, in which it is said 
there are so many joys." Later in the same work we are 
told of one who " pretended he was a traveling scholar and 
had often been in Dame Venus' Mount. . . . He claimed 
also that he had been in Dame Venus' Mount and had taken 
a Citizen with him. They were traveling through the 
air on two calves . . . and although Dame Venus' Mount 
is regarded as a thing of the imagination yet nothing is 
more certain than that many of our forefathers sought its 
experiences, were in the mountain, learned there some- 
thing of the black art and then gave themselves the name 
of traveling scholars, pretending to know of wonderful and 
incredible things; a number of them too remained in the 
mountain nor is it . . . the evil-minded alone who have 
had to do with this Venus Mount, but princes and others 
who stood in high repute. An example of this is to be 
found in Aeneas Silvius. In his letter:,, in the first book, 
he writes to his brother asking him that he teil a German 
he is sending him where the Mount of Venus is in Italy 
and what sort of a place it is. He teils him too that an 
aristocratic and wealthy man, a physician at the court of 
the Duke of Saxony, wished to know this. He asks further 
that he give the questioner an introduction to a scholar 
learned in imperial law, a man by name Savinus, for 
he had heretofore told him, much about the place. It 
is said that at that time the Duke of Saxony was con- 
cemed in this matter and wanted to get information through 
Silvius. . . . When his host and the merchants had talked 
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a great while with him about Dame Venus' Mount and the 
black art and he had answered well, they asked him to teil 
them about his art and to perform something for their 
delight and amusement. ... He announced how he had 
brought cabbage seeds from Dame Venus' Mount. . . . 
Wherefore, since at that time the traveling scholars were 
going about the country pretending to know the black art 
and claiming they had been in Dame Venus' Mount, he 
summoned one of these." '• Johann Fischart in his Aller 
Praktik Grossmutter of 1574 writes: " Ye-fools and women 
. . . belong in this . . . Venus Brandberg." A later 
chapter in the same work bears the fantastic title : " The 
pent-house in the Venusberg." In the Gargantua of 1575 
Fischart again mentions the place, saying : " Did not forget 
himself as did Hercules in the spinning-room or Ulysses 
in the Mount of Circe or yet the faithf ul Eckart, Dannheuser 
and Sachsenheim in the Venus Mount." The edition of 
1582 says : " Near Puteoli we will drink the good Falernian 
wine and then hasten madly through another hole near that 
conjured through the Fallab fernischen Berg by Filius Ver- 
gilius. Also in the other direction we shall visit the Gral 
or Venusberg and behold the poor fools who blow the fires 
of Vesuvius; from there we shall, to the sorrow of the 
Sibyl, descend into the Tartarian Acheront." *^ 

In Fischart's translation of the Frenchman Bodin's 
work Magorum Daemonomania occurs an interpolation 
by the German himself where he writes, " With us Germans 
a great many poems have been written about the Mount 
of Venus near Breisach and of the knights sleeping therein 
and these have been much sung and circulated." ^* 

And again in his Emewerte Beschreibung vom Herrn 
Petem von Stauffenberg Fischart makes mention of the same 
legend : 
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Or shall we waken up 
In Venus* Mount the sleepy troop, 
The Tanhäuser and Sachsenheymer, 
Each one as well a skillful rh3mier, 
And their true Eckart's dwarf beside, 
Who these in Breisach's hill did guide ? 



The Weimar manuscript contains a poem entitled A 
Song of Venu^ Mount There we read : 



In youth IVe often heard it said 

How that in Venus' Mount were many wonders 

In Venus' Mount did I for wonders seek. 



According to Lütolf there came into prison at Luzem on 
the nineteenth of July, 1576, a Hans Sager of Kilchdorff 
in Bernpiet. The prison record states that he confessed 
to having come from Dame Venus' Mount.*® 

We learn from other entries in the Luzem prison record 
that one Hans Wohlgestanden from Etschland lay here in 
coniinement in 1599 because he was said to have given out 
that he was a traveling scholar and had been in the 
Venusberg.*^ 

With the beginning of the seventeenth Century a new 
tone at once appears in much of what is said about the 
Mountain of Venus. The credulity of the earlier writers 
fast disappears and a more reflective, objective spirit pre- 
vails. In the Luzem prison-book we read of Hans 
Meyer from Hallau near Schaffhausen who in 1600 stated 
on oath, that he had claimed to have been in the Venus- 
berg and to have bathed in the red sea, but that this was 
not true, for he knew nothing about it, much less had ever 
been there. Melchior Goldast, too, in his Paraeneticorum 
veterum is not telling of a Venus Mount in which he believes 
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when he says, " In the song of Tanhuser which is commonly 
sung and circulated occur the words : * So through Pope 
Urban he was damned forever and for aye.' Pope Urban 
undoubtedly was the cause of Tanhuser's going back into 
the Venus Mount, that is to say, into the brothels in which 
he had been reveling, and of his being lost eteraally. Peo- 
ple commonly read * for the pope/ but improperly so. Un- 
less I am in error Tanhuser himself is the author of the 
song, for he took the part of the emperor against the pope, 
in abuse of whom the song seems to have been composed." *^ 
A few years later comes a most peculiar bit of narrative in 
the Cista Medica of one Rotenburg. In giving a description 
of a case of melancholia which had come under his Observa- 
tion he writes : " On the thirty-first of Januaiy I was with 
a nobleman at Tumavium when a stränge fit of melan- 
cholia or ectasis (such as Lycanthropi are wont to suffer) 
came to my notice. There was a place called Bestenium 
some half mile away. Here lived a farmer boy about thir- 
teen years of age, by name Peter, who had betaken him- 
self to a place called Venus' Mount by going beneath a 
Stahle in the coldest winter weather. There he saw every- 
thing most sumptuously fitted out and men drinking. From 
their open mouths there came, however, smoke, which was 
due to the draught which they had drunk. . . . The afflicted 
boy was not able to speak . . . while, as he told af terwards, 
he moved about in Venus' Mount on live coals. . . . On 
one occasion he was prevented from leaving the fireside and 
feil behind the stove, where he lay as though senseless. He 
Said he must perforce obey the summons of a certain black 
man." ** Kommann prefaces his poem of Tannhäuser (one 
of the versions of the folk-song) with the notice, " Mount 
of Venus. Dame Venus' Mount. A stränge yet true de- 
scription of the opinion of pagan and modern writers con- 
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ceming the goddess Venus." *^ In the Hessische Hexen- 
Processacten, going back apparently of the middle of the 
seventeenth Century, occurs a very illuminating account of 
all the Mountain of Venus was at that time considered to 
mean. A simple fellow named Diel Bruell is on trial for 
witchcraft and in his confession he says that it was seven 
years since his wife and children had died. He had been 
much disturbed over that misfortune and had laid himself 
down to sleep and when he awoke he found he had been 
in Dame Venus' Mount. There he had seen many things, 
that Dame Holt hung up a kettle of water and that certain 
people were sitting in the fire; others lay upon ihdr 
faces with food and wine-flagon before them but no bread; 
the gospels too were written on a board, but he heard no 
one reading. Nothing really wrong was going on and 
yet he wished he were well out of it. Dame Holt went 
, \ ahead into the mountain and people followed her who were 
not distinguishable because they were there only in sem- 
blance. There were cattle too and horses with long hair 
which entered the mountain together. The horses were of 
the best. There was a man in the mountain who looked like 
a priest and with him Dame Holt talked, but not for long. 
Then she washed and bound up the wounds of such as were 
lame and halt. When he was questioned what they then 
Said, Thiel replied that the mountain was so large one could 
distinguish nothing except the sound; people were there 
too who were already buming . . . the trip into the Venus 
Mount took place on New Year's day nor did he know 
himself how he got there. Bast Ludwig, late mayor of 
Schlirbach, was sitting in the fire. He understood him 
to speak of someone here in this world, nor did he know 
how to explain how he had come into the mountain, for he 
lay down and feil asleep ... in front Dame Holt was like 
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a fair woman, but behind like a hoUow tree with rough bark. 
In the Venus Mount he had also leamed something about 
herbs . . . those in the Venus Mount, especially Dame 
Holt, knew that he had been publicly whipped and recog- 
nized it as a punishment ... he dared not teil any peasant 
about the matter, for then it would fare but ill with him, 
but he would conceal nothing from his beloved superiors 
. . . there was to be heard the singing of beautiful psalms 
although it could not be told whence that came. The 
mountain was like a fairly large vaulted cellar . . . who- 
ever prayed earnestly and gave to the poor would get out 
again . . . no one talked except the man who sat at table 
with Dame Holden , . . whatever evil one had committed 
he saw in Dame Venus' Mount, for here he stood in pur- 
gatory : f urther Thiel acknowledged he had been f our times 
in the mountain during the year, each time on Corpus 
Christi day ... in this mountain no witchcraft was to be 
Seen . . . after this confession Diel Bruell was executed on 
the twenty-fourth of November 1632 at Büdingen . . . and 
was buried outside the churchyard wall.** Frölich in his 
Liber Viator um of 1644. returns to the Italian location. " In 
a mountain in the Apennines within the Italian province of 
Anconia there is a great and dreadful cave which is com- 
monly called the cave of the Sibyl or the Mount of Venus, 
about which the superstitious have many tales to teil."*'' 
Still another attempt to explain the Mountain of Venus, and 
that too somewhat after the peculiar manner of Paracelsus, 
appears in Prätorius' Anthropodemus Plutonicus. " Of the 
love of Venus the ignorant youth and lustful hearts of this 
present day have a great deal to say: it should however 
be borne in mind that the Mountain of Venus does not take 
its origin from the goddess Venus nor yet from Cupid, the 
little forest imp, but there once lived upon a high mountain 
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a water-nymph, a sort of queen of the region, and, as the 
mountain was hollow, there came thither many dwarfs or 
pigmies to enjoy her frieridship, nor did anyone discover 
the entrance while the queen lived. After her death the 
other dwarfs got knowledge of it and the mountain was 
then. called the Venus Mount or Mountain of Lovc. If 
anyone wishes to leam more about the matter, what the 
life and activity of a water-nymph is, he should read what 
Theophrastus has to say about this and other things be- 
sides. He says that a water-nymph keeps the size and 
strength with which she was born until her time for de- 
parture has come and she dies." *• The house of the Feni- 
berger had its seat at Bogen, below Regensburg, on the left 
bank of the Danube ; its coat of arms f rom the year 1662 
shows Venus standing before a green hill. Sigismund von 
Birken in his Brandenbergischer Ulysses in speaking of the 
Sibyl says that "another such cave of the Sibyl is to be 
found in the Apennines not far from the Castle of the 
Virgin Mary in Gaul ; this is called by the natives the Venus 
Mount and many stories are told about it."*^ The far- 
famed Simplicissimus contains two references to the Moun- 
tain of Venus, the one an allusion to the magic, the other 
to the love characteristics with which the place was in 
populär fancy endowed. The hero of the story in reciting 
one of his experiences relates that he said he was a traveling 
Scholar come direct from the Venus Mount and that there 
he had leamed a great mass of stränge art. One of the 
chapters of the book bears the heading, " Simplex, called 
the fair German, is led quite against his will into Venus' 
Mount," and the content of the chapter is utterly sensual.** 
A lexicon of the year 1688 thus defines the Mountain of 
Venus : " Mount Fiscellus, whence Springs the rivcr Nar. 
In common parlance, the Mount of the Sibyl." A German 
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physician of the closing years of the Century writes that 
" the devil is wont generally to feed his people on the Venus- 
berg with toads." *• Caspar AbeFs Teutsche und Sächsische 
Alterthümer, which was first printed in 1729, in attempting 
to establish certain supposed facts about a King Tanaus as 
the forbear of a line of Germanic rulers, points out that 
the settlement of this sovereign in Asia following his victory 
is after all only a bit of -symbolism which has later been 
again used in the German account of Tannhäuser's sojoum 
within the Mountain of Venus. " This the ancient Ger-^ 
mans gave us to understand when they told of Tannhäuser, 
that he went into the Venus Mount and did not come out 
again." We are also told that a quarter of Hamburg, con- 
taining an especial hill and given over to the harlots, is called 
the Venusberg.^^ 

In the series of citations which has been given the name 
Venusberg is seen to appear for the first time about the 
year 1440. No earlier appearance of the name is known, 
although certain writers have mistakenly assigned to it a 
higher antiquity. Thus Dübi cites the account of Felix 
Hemmerlin as evidence that Venusberg is as old as 1413, 
but the argument is misleading, for Hemmerlin's account 
runs as foUows : " At the time when Pope John XXIII. was 
at Bologna with his curia Hemmerlin met a simple fellow 
from Switzerland who averred he had spent a year amid 
great sensual pleasures with unclean spirits in the moun- 
tains of that country. In view of his true repentance and 
the sorrow which he evidenced in word and deed over 
his sin in denying the Holy Virgin and all the saints and in 
doubtihg the grace of God he was, through the interces- 
sion of Hemmerlin, given absolution by a papal confessor 
in the Church of St. Petronius at Bologna. On being ques- 
tioned he told at length how he had entered the grottoes 
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with two companions from Germany. Within they found 
a charming level area resembling a large convent garden sur- 
rounded by the cloister. At the rear it was provided with 
twelve doors through which one could at will pass into 
twelve gardens each of a fruitage in keeping with one of 
the diiferent months of the year. . . . Equally free and 
varied was the comfortable intercourse with the fair women 
and the enjoyment of a life filled with all the charms of 
youthful and worldly happiness. But a well-meaning old 
man warned the Swiss and his companions at the entrance 
not to stay longer than a year lest they be obliged to remain 
there forever. At the close of the year he repeated his 
warning to the terror-stricken visitors for whom the time 
had passed as though it had been a month. While his 
comrades tarried, enticed by the wonderful tales of the 
women, the Swiss ran away alone. He related that he 
saw there numerous persons who were condemned to re- 
main forever. These were from various countries, espe- 
cially from England, and among them an old man and his 
son who took no part in the general merry-making." '^^ 
That Hemmerlin in 1450, when he wrote down his account, 
says the mountain referred to is commonly called the Venus 
Mount does not imply that it was thus called in 141 3, 
when the occurrence related is supposed to have taken place. 
In fact the Swiss neither names any of the women within 
nor designates any one of them as queen nor gives any 
name to the mountain. Johann Nider, too, says at the 
conclusion of the passage already cited that " William of 
Paris maintains that the whole myth is a lie." William of 
Paris (William of Auvergne) does not, however, apply the 
f name Venusberg to a mountain in any of his writings. And 
I again the assumption of Jakob Grimm that Venusberg as a 
^ name first appeared in the medieval pocm Die Kinder vpn 
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Limburg,^^ an assumption followed by Willems,'^'* Grässe,*^* 
Carl Meyer and R\ M. Meyer '^'^ in the definite Statement 
that the name is actually there, upon which certain encyclo- 
pedias have in tum based an identical assertion,^^ should 
long ago have been corrected, since the poem was printed 
as early as 1846 and does not contain the word.*^^ 

From the relatively large number of times in which the 
Venus Mount myth is mentioned by Germans during the fif- 1 
teenth, sixteenth* and seventeenth centuries we must infer j 
that it was extremely populär in its day in Germany and | 
was there widely believed. Reference after reference teils 
US how people actually sought or professed to have sought 
the place. Thus Silvius 1450, Das deutsche Heldenbuch 
1452, Faber 1483, Harff 1497, Brant 1498, Keisersperg 
1509, Liber Vagatorum 1510, Mumer 1512, Bebel 1512, 
1515, Sachs 1517, 1545, 1550, 1556, 1559, Agricola 1529, 
Paracelsus 1540, Crusius 1544, Montanus 1560, Zimmerische 
Chronik 1565, Weimar MS. 1575, Fischart 1582, 1588, 
Luzern Prison Records 1576, 1599, 1600, Rotenburg 1608, 
Hessische Hexenprocessacten 1628, Prätorius 1669, Sim- 
plicissimus 1669. Even in those cases which express a cer- 
tain doubt we find an undertone of astonishing credulity, as 
in Nider 1440, Silvius 1450, Faber 1483, Breitenbach i486 
who merely denies the location in Italy, Keisersperg 1509, 
Zurgilgen 1 5 1 9. The great physician of the sixteenth Century, ! 
Paracelsus, expresses his füll conviction that such a place • 
really exists, as do also the Zimmerische Chronik and Prä- 1 
torius. The greatest enlightenment of that day could not 
remove from German thought this wide-spread belief. 

In the greater number of instances cited no attempt what- \ 
ever is made to localize the Mountain of Venus nor is any 1 
attention bestowed on that phase of the subject. Bebel 
15 12 frankly confesses he has no knowledge where it is. ; 
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A relatively small number identify the Venusberg with a 
mountain in the Italian Apennines. Hemmerlin 1450, Silvius 
1450, Harff 1497, Paracelsus 1540, Fischart 1582, Frölich 
1644, Birken 1669, Schönsleder's Lexikon 1688 thus assign 
the Mountain of Venus to Italy. To Cyprus it is assigned 
by Faber 1483, Breitenbach i486, Zurgilgen 1519, but these 
men also know of the tradition that it is in Italy. Fischart 
1586-1588 puts it near Breisach, which seems to be the 
earliest recorded attempt to localize the mountain in Ger- 
many, populär as that practice later became. Those who 
contend for Italy or Cyprus are all scholars and this fact 
when we consider the great number who fail to accotmt for 
the location of the mountain at all lays their work under 
the suspicion of being a purely scholarly attempt to give 
a logical localization based upon the name of the classic 
goddess. 

The inhabitants of the Venus Mount are Venus her- 
selfy Tannhäuser, Daniel, Sachsenheim, Dame Holda, 
Eckart, numerous men and beautiful women, a priest, 
dwarfs, traveling scholars and others interested in magic. 
The first two appear in the folk-songs and many of the 
other references. Daniel is the hero of the Flemish song 
Van heer Danielken.^^ Sachsenheim appears in the Mörin 
and is mentioned by Fischart 1575 and 1588. Holda and 
the priest in Hessische Hexenprocessacten 1628. Eckart is 
named in Das deutsche Heldenbuch 1452, Mörin 1453, Sachs 
1517, Agricola 1529, Fischart 1575, 1582, 1588. The 
dwarfs frequently appear: Sachsenheim's Mörin 1453, 
Karlsruhe MS. 1453, Altswert 1455, th^ Camival Play 
of 1490, Paracelsus 1540, Fischart 1575 and 1588, Prä- 
torius 1669. Their entrance into the story seems to be 
simply a mixture of two notions, first that dwarfs inhabit 
hoUow mountains and Underground abodes,^* and secondly 
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the notion of a hoUow-mountain paradise. This artificial 
combination is most evident in the account of Prätorius 
1669. The role played by the dwarfs is never prominent 
and they act the part of servants in nearly every account 
in which they appear. The^ traveling scholars do not ap- 
pear^until after the sixteenth Century is under way and 
they ar e particularly associated with the magic for which 
the Mountain of Venus had become famous: Liber Vaga- 
forum 1510, Murner 1512, Bebel 1512, Crusius 1544, Sachs 
1550» 1556, 1559, Montanus 1560, Zimmerische Chronik 
1565, Simplicissimus 1669. 

The many characteristics which were attributed to the 
Mountain of Venus during the two centuries in which it 
was prominent are nearly all included in that remarkable 
composite found in the Hessische Hexenprocessacten of 
1628. In that account are love and magic, a queen, the 
f Urions host, a priest (as in the paradisial mountain of 
the Wartburgkrieg),^^ the fair and foul Dame World and 
that particular method of reaching the mountain which 
may be called for want of a better name the dreamland 
route. Hemmerlin adds the significant feature of the old 
äian from England and his son who are in the mountain 
forever. The Venus Mount is ruled by a king and queen. 
True, the queen is the more prominent and the king has 
here the position of a consort, but the general idea of the 
two rulers of the realm is not to be overlooked, for the 
waning of the kingly star is after all but one of many 
deteriorations to be found in that later nuance of the old 
Germanic paradise-myth which we know as the Venusberg. 
Sachsenheim's Mörin 1453 represents Tannhäuser as king 
and royal consort in Venus' realm. The folk-song shows 
Venus pleading with him as with an equal and promising 
him the Services of her dwarfs and her love. In the Song 
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of Daniel she welcomes his return by setting out a chair 
for him, pouring him wine in a golden bowl and affording 
him her highest favor. Abel's Saxon Chronicle com- 
pares him and his story with that of King Tanaus, who was 
enticed by the allurements of the East just as Tannhäuser 
was seduced by Venus. The Venus Mount is also a para- 
disial abode. This feature appears from the outset; so 
Nider 1440, Sachsenheim 1453, Karlsruhe MS. 1453, Faber 
1483, Breitenbach i486, Camival Play 1490, Dresden MS. 
number 68 1491, Saxon Chronicle 1500, Keisersperg 1509, 
Mumer 1512, 1519, Sachs 1545, 1550, Zimmerische Chronik 
1565, Fischart 1582, Rotenburg 1608, Hessische Hexen- 
Processacten 1628, Simplicissimus 1669, Prätorius 1669. 
The paradisial characteristics are the enjoyment of sen- 
sual love, most frankly recognized by Goldast 1604, of 
general abundance and the presence of great splendor and 
warlike amusements. Diu Mörin 1453 ^^^ ^^^ Hessische 
Ilexenprocessacten 1628 show all these best, as well as the 
added feature that these things are not for ordinary mor- 
tals to know of . The name " Venus Mount " is once 
directly associated with paradise in the line : 

On Venus' Mount and into paradise.*^ 

The Mountain of Venus is really the evil other-world. The 
most frequent methods by which it is reached are shown 
in Sachsenheim 1453, Sachs 1517, 1545, I559, Zimmerische 
Chronik 1565, Rotenburg 1608, Hessische Hexenprocessac- 
ten 1628. By means of a potion, by flying through the air 
upon some sort of a steed — ^nightmare, goat or calf — ^by 
lying down to sleep, by falling into a trance, and usually 
at night, these are the ways by which the Venusberg has 
been reached and all point to the fact that the place is not 
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of this earth. Thus the Knight of the Swan and Sceaf 
came sleeping from the Beyond. Sleep has ever been re- 
garded as a symbol for passing to the other side, as the 
twin brother of death. So, too, AbeFs chronide ®^ teils how 
the Swan Knight disappeared by night from his bed after 
the asking of the fatal question and in the twinkling of an 
eye retumed to that unknown region whence he had come. 
The connection of the myth of the furious host with the 
Mountain of Venus, Sachs 1517, Crusius 1544, Hessische 
Hexenprocessacten 1628, is further proof that the latter is 
the other-world, for the furious host is itself a troop of 
departed spirits. The furious host furthermore had its 
seat within a mountain and the starting-point of those 
myths and legends of a king and his host asleep within a 
hill, such as those of König Dan, Charlemagne and Bar- 
barossa, is evidently the idea of the furious host at rest. 
Fischart's Statements about the sleepy troop within the 
Venus Mount 1575, 1586, 1588 contain the same idea of the 
World beyond. The lines from the folk-song convey the 
same impression: 

And should I live another year, 
A year on earth be given, 
Then were I from my sin absolved, 
Should know the grace of heaven.'* 

The devilish characteristics of the Venus Mount are so 
often mentioned as to require but little conmient. Das 
deutsche Heldenbuch 1452, Faber 1483, Breitenbach i486, 
Carnival Play 1490, Harff 1497, Brant 1498, Mumer 1512, 
1519, Agricola 1529, Paracelsus 1540, Crusius 1544, Mon- 
tanus 1557, Rotenburg 1608, Hessische Hexenprocessacten 
1628 and the folk-songs all contain it. From these passages 
we learn that the occupants are there to the day of doom, 
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that Venus is called a devil and is in league with his 
satanic majesty, that Eckart wams those who would enter 
and that Venus is regarded as a damned mortal banished 
to this hoUow-mountain realm. Significant too are the 
times at which trips to the Venus Mount are often under- 
taken. Sachs 1545 says it is the night of Whitsuntide; the 
Hessische Hexenprocessacten 1628 names Corpus Christi 
day. As in Barbarino's mount of the Sibyl the women are 
tumed into snakes and adders while the pope is saying mass 
in Rome, f rom Saturday until Monday,'* so here upon par- 
ticularly holy days the evil-minded Hy most easily f rom this 
World to the Mountain of Venus. And lastly the appear- 
ance of the Venusberg in the Pools' Literature, Brant 1498, 
Mumer 15 12, 15 19, is evidence not only of its popularity 
but of its evil reputation as well. The ideas of love and 
magic in connection with the Mountain of Venus are al- 
most equally prominent and practically inseparable. This 
is really to be expected from the nature of the myth. Such 
a splendid realm inside a mountain implies within itself 
magic, and the seductive queen fumishes the amorous ele- 
f ment. It is interesting to note, however, that especial 
. emphasis upon the magic there to be found does not appear 
j until the sixteenth Century. Before that time it is, relatively 
speaking, in the background, just as in the grail-mountain, 
prominent though the idea of magic there may be, it never 
rises to the point where we hear of the grail as the high 
seat of the black art. As we shall later see it was due 
to the fact that the German Sibyl-grail-mountain became 
through the idea of magic identified with the mountain 
of magic in Norcia and that later grail passed over 
into Mountain of Venus that the latter became known 
as the abode of magic, after the example of the notorious 
mountain in the Apennines. The great activity of sixteenth 
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£entury Germany in the pursuit of magic contributed not 
a little to this result. 

The idea of a hollow-mountain realm of love is evi- 
dently of German origin. Germans persistently sought the 
place and talked about it. The references in support of this 
Statement have already been given. Only two Italian ac- 
counts, which are themselves from the German, describe 
such a hollow-mountain paradise. The number of refer- 
ences in German literature is, on the other band, so large 
and extends over so long a period of time that we must 
admit the German nativity of the idea from the sheer 
weight of evidence on that side and the utter lack of it 
in any other quarter. Even of those who would localize 
the Mountain of Venus in Italy all but two are Germans. 
We are told that many Germans go in search of the place 
in Italy and of Germans who are in the mountain in that 
country. Kluge has summarized the matter admirably 
thus : " German travelers during their visits to the f amed 
Mount of the Sibyl have carried thither the German Tann- 
häuser legend. And thanks to the repeated investigations 
which Germans made in those parts our Tannhäuser legend 
gradually although temporarily became there established. 
What La Säle heard related there in May 1420 was the 
German legend, as is to be seen from the fact that it has 
to do with a German knight. Indeed the Germans were the 
ones chiefly interested at the close of the Middle Ages in 
the Mountain of the Sibyl. Within the grotto at the 
entrance to the subterranean kingdom of the Sibyl the 
painstaking geographer of the legendary mountain, La Säle, 
copied down the inscription, ' Sir Hans Wanbanbourg has 
entered the mountain ' ; it is therefore a German knight who 
has here immortalized himself. This same La Säle heard 
in Montemonaco of two Germans who had visited the grotto 
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with the priest Antonio Fumato. At the same time, ac- 
cording to the prebendary of Zürich, Hemmeriin, as set 
down in his dialogue De Nobilitate, written about 1450 
although not printed until 1497, a Swiss from the neighbor- 
hood of the town of Norcia and the Castle of Monte- 
fortino visited the mountain of the Sibyl and lived there 
with beautiful female spirits. At about the same time to 
which the Citizen of Cologne, Arnold von HarfF, assigns 
his more than problematical visit to the Mount of Venus, 
Fr. Felix Faber of Ulm in his Travels — ^in the eighties of 
the fifteenth Century he made two pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land — teils, in speaking of the island of Cyprus and of 
the worship of Venus found there, also of the Mountain of 
Venus in the Apennines not far from Rome; he unites 
with it the folk-song of Tannhäuser and recalls that Ger- 
mans are the very ones who are attracted thither. . . . And 
of the Venus Mount of our traveling scholars the romanic 
sources know as well that it is preeminently Germans, 
German magicians, who make this mountain the goal of 
their joumeys." •" We see therefore that the most persist- 
ent attempt to localize the Mountain of Venus directed 
itself düring the early centuries of modern times to a cer- 
tain mountain in the Apennines in the Italian province of 
Spoleto otherwise known as the Mountain of Pilate or the 
Sibyl's Mount. Like Hemmerlin, Silvius and others of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so in recent years later 
scholars have also assumed an Italian origin for the belief 
in the German Mountain of Venus. Chief among these 
are Gaston Paris, followed by Dübi and Kluge, all 
of whom, save Kluge, assume a like origin for the Tann- 
häuser Story in general. Kluge insists merely upon an 
Italian origin for the myth of the Venusberg itself. The 
essentials of the argument for such an origin are that as 
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early as 1391 the Italian Andrea da Barbarino wrote a 
romance whose hero, among his many other adventures, 
goes to this mountain of the Sibyl, enters, beholds the 
magic beauty of the place and its inhabitants, successfully 
withstands the Sibyl-queen's blandishments, comes out, goes 
to the pope and receives a prompt and füll absolution.** 
To this fact the Champions of the Italian theory add yet 
another, that in 1440 a fellow-countryman of Barbarino, 
Antoine de la Säle, wrote as one of the episodes of his 
kaleidoscopic book, entitled La Salade, an account of a 
German knight who with his squire entered the same moun- 
tain of the Sibyl, saw its beauties, yielded to its amorous 
queen, came out, went to the pope and was refused absolu- 
tion, after which he retumed into the mountain, never to 
appear again.*^ In this version the pope is represented as 
being secretly rejoiced at the knight's repentance. In order, 
however, to make that repentance sure and complete he 
decides to withhold forgiveness temporarily and puts 
on a Stern front toward the anxious sinner. The 
similarity between the hollow-mountain paradise here 
described and the Venus Mount is unmistakable, and 
the Story as a whole bears an unquestionable likeness 
to that of Tannhäuser. This the exponents of the 
Italian theory have been quick to note and, proceeding 
for the most part on the principle of post ergo propter, 
they have very fallaciously argued that these two accounts 
are directly or indirectly the source of the German 
myth. But the Guerino of Barbarino is palpably a 
working over of a story in which the hero is not successful 
in his resistance to temptation and is not forgiven. The 
highly moral tone is evidently assumed to conform to the 
impeccable character of Guerino as depicted throughout the 
rest of the romance of which this episode forms but a 
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minor part. Paris and others who have studied the problem 
are agreed on this. That is as much as to say that Bar- 
barino had a source. Yet no story has been found either 
in Italian or French literature which could have served as 
that source. Following Barbarino by not more than fifty 
years and perhaps even more closely comes the Salade of 
La Säle. The character of his account is strikingly diifer- 
ent from that of his predecessor. It is exactly that of the 
German Tannhäuser myth and lacks the artificiality of the 
Guerino, Like the Tannhäuser story its motive is a wam- 
ing against this dangerous apostatical belief in the pagan 
love-paradise. It is evidently more nearly an exact re- 
production of an original than the Guerino. Paris is sure 
that these two Italians were independent of each other 
and worked from some common story,*® and this seems 
the more probable in view of the fact that the modified 
Version of Barbarino comes first in point of time. The 
Salade, furthermore, shows very plainly from what quar- 
ter it has come. The knight was a German, the Sibyl ad- 
dressed him in his native tongue, and it was a Netherland 
name which La Säle found scratched upon the wall of the 
entrance to the mount. The way in which the pope is 
pictured is worthy of remark. The reason assigned by La 
Säle for his hesitancy is but the lame excuse of catholic 
Italy for an action which in more Protestant Germany went 
unexplained or was openly condenmed.®" It becomes, there- 
fore, more apparent that La Sale's source was German and 
that it was either already anti-papal in tone or that the 
Italian feit there were suggestions in it which might be so 
interpreted and took this means of setting the pope in a 
better light. La Sale's acquaintance with the German 
source may date from the year 1408 when he was in 
Flanders, the home of the song of Heer Danielken. ^" Wc 
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read that *' in 1407 he was at Messina with Duke Louis II. 
. . . The next years he perhaps spent in Brabant, for he 
was present at two toumaments given at Brüssels and 
Ghent. With other gentlemen from Brabant, whose names 
he has preserved, he took part in the expedition of 141 5 
against the Moors, organized by John I. of Portugal. In 
1420 he accompanied Louis III. on another expedition to 
Naples, making in that year an excursion from Norcia 
to the Monte della Sibilla and the neighboring Lake of 
Pilate." '"■ 

The German story of Tannhäuser within the Venus 
Mount r eaches back fully as far as Barbarino. We last 
see i t in 1453. in the fragment which presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the whole myth.^^ ^g we have shown elsewhere ^^ 
the Story was related of Daniel before it was told of Tann- 
häüser, and even though we assume no earlier connections 
?or that Version, it would not be too much to say that the 
myth dates back half a Century farther than this Tann- 
häuser fragment. Barbarino is, therefore, surrounded by 
witnesses testifying to a German origin for the Venusberg 
with not one of his own country to support him as the 
Italian starting-point of the myth. The Statement is occa- 
sionally made by early Champions of the Italian theory that 
the natives of the locality near this mountain in the Apen- 
nines teil these stories of how German heroes have entered 
there. So La Säle 1440, Silvius 1450, Harff 1497 and 
Birken 1669. This is apparently the attempt of such as knew 
the Story from German sources to secure, in transplanting it 
to Italian soil, a greater air of probability through a touch 
of local color. As a matter of fact the Italians never seemed 
fully to understand or assimilate the myth of this love 
mountain in their midst. Silvius, himself an Italian, has 
so poor a memory that he has forgotten all that was told 
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him about the place until he has taken up his residence 
in Germany and there had his attention again called to the 
matter. The castellan in Harff's account laughs at the 
German who asks to be shown the Mountain of Venus, as 
though he regarded the belief as a silly one, and he does 
not make any further comment on the matter either during 
the evening or on the foUowing day, reserving all he has 
to say for the shrine and the lake upon the mountain. 
Eloquent silence indeed for the German nativity of the 
Venusberg! A similar failure to grasp the very genius of 
the Story, namely the paradise within a hoUow mountain, 
is found in accounts like Faber's 1483, who speaks of the 
caves of Venus, like Harff's, who teils of holes in the hill- 
side, and Birken's 1669, where under the influenae of classic 
tradition concerning the Cumaean Sibyl he calls this Venus 
Mount of the Apennines " another such cave of the Sibyl." 
So, too, the classicist Frölich 1644 speaks of the " great and 
dreadful cave of the Sibyl or the Mount of Venus" in 
Anconia. The hollow-mountain idea could not have been 
suggested by this mountain of magic in the Apennines, 
owing to the perfectly evident and ascertainable fact that 
the mountain in question is not hoUow in the sense in which 
the Mount of Venus was so imagined. The question there- 
fore remains why this particular mountain should have 
been selected as the fabied home of the amorous queen. 

The amorous queen of the Mount of Pilate was originally 
the Sibyl and Barbarino is the first writer to connect the 
two names, although in so doing he is presumably but 
recording an idea already current. In his story it is ex- 
pressly stated, however, that the Sibyl used to live at 
Cumae but had later removed to Norcia.^* This upon its 
face sounds like an attempt to reconcile the old with the 
new. Now the Mountain of Pilate was famous as the 
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high seat of magic, and there is small reason to wonder that 
the Sibyl of Cumae, long famed for her magic powers, 
should, in populär tradition, early have been brought into 
connection with it. That it is none other than she who is 
meant is abundantly attested by the numerous references 
to the caves in the Mount of Pilate, for such was her abode 
at Cumae, and by the fact that the literature of that day 
knows no other Sibyl than the one in question. Such a 
change of habitat for the famous prophetess is, further- 
more, not confined to this single instance. Hard by 
Puteoli lies a mountain which to-day bears the name of 
Mt. Guaro, earlier known also as Mt. Barbaro and Mt. 
Guarus. Of this peak, which is of considerable pro- 
portions, we learn from ancient accounts that before 
the eruption of 1538, whereby the so-calied Monte 
Nuovo was brought into existence, it reached even down 
to the waters of lakes Lucrinus and Avemus, so 
that the latter might truly be said then to have lain 
at its foot. In his Dissertationes de Campania Feiice, 
Camillus Peregrinius devotes a chapter to Mt. Gaurus, 
beginning as follows: "Upon these lakes (Lucrinus 
and Avemus) and newly-formed mountain (Monte Nuovo) 
there borders another peak of far greater size which even 
to-day reaches down to Avemus. ... In olden times this 
mountain was calied Guarus, to-day it is called Monte 
Barbaro. . . . As to the propinquity of Guarus to the places 
of which we have spoken we have the independent testi- 
mony of Sidonius, carm. V, and Lucanus, lib. IL Sidonius 
says : * Not thus did the Barchaean Hannibal perish in 
wealthy Capua, when amidst the delights of Baiae they were 
softening their brave bodies for war, and the Massylian 
swimmer was swinging his black arms where Guarus dips 
itself into the waters of Lucrinus.' For the same reason 
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the VIII. Satire of Juvenal, in praising the oysters of lake 
Lucrinus, calls them Guaranean : * he eats a hundred Gua- 
ranean oysters/ Lucanus says, 'As, if lofty Eryx should 
be cast into the waves of the Aegean sea, no rock would 
project from the water, or, if Guarus, overthrown, should 
fall into the depths of the stagnant Avemus.'"'* In the 
side of the low elevation within which Lake Avemus lies 
there is a grotto or cave long reputed to have been a cave 
of the Sibyl. Söderhjelm cites a passage from an Italian 
writer of the sixteenth Century in which the tradition is 
referred to. " At the entrance of Lake Avemus on the 
westem side is a difficult entrance leading at the left down 
through a passage into a grotto which is commonly called 
the grotto of the Sibyl. Here is a fine broad pathway cut 
into the mountain, forty spans wide and equally high. In 
length it is five hundred thirty Spans ; the passage is easier 
to accomplish than the one at Baiae, which has been walled 
up owing to its evil exhalations, since many have lost their 
lives there. Following this path for four hundred fifty 
feet one comes to a little doorway six feet high and very 
wide; through this one passes over a path cut into the 
mountain and of the same width as the doorway but about 
eighty feet long. At the end of this and at the right one 
enters a beautiful room eight feet wide, fourteen feet long 
and thirteen feet high. At the entrance and near the wall 
there is seen a quadrangular strip raised somewhat from the 
floor-level and in the form of a small bed. The Chamber 
is richly omamented, the ceiling with ultra-marine and 
fine gold and the walls with fine gems of various colors and 
the fioor with small stones in the form of a mosaic, works 
indeed as rieh as they are artificial. It is the report among 
the common people that this room was the home of the 
Sibyl, but this is a mistake, for the true grotto of the 
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Sibyl (as the writers affirm) Stands below the city of 
Cumae/' ^® Söderhjelm remarks that " we should be able 
to assume that by analogy the name of the Sibyl was applied 
to other places, other grottoes and mountains renowned in 
populär imagination for their magic." ^' 

The proximity of Lake Avernus to Mt. Barbaro would 
seem to have brought this younger legend of the Sibyl into 
connection with the mountain itself. For Dietrich of Niem, 
writing in 1410, says that Germans seek about four Roman 
miles f rom Puteoli within a mountain of ** St. Barbara " 
a paradisial realm where many men and women are living 
amidst love and magic until the day of doom and that the 
mountain is called by these Germans the Grail.^® By " St. 
Barbara " obviously is meant Mt. Barbaro, for the distance 
is accurately described. 

Two causes are conjointly responsible for this localiza- 
tion of the Germanic grail-paradise. First, the fact that this 
region was famed as the abode of the Sibyl. Second, that 
here, according to classic lore, the entrance to hell was 
supposed to lie. Thus Vergil (Aeneid, V. 732) : 

infernas accede domos et Avema per alta 

We have already noted similar attempts to place this para- 
dise in the neighborhood of the Inferno in the cases of 
Caesarius von Heisterbach and Gervasius von Tilbury, both 
of whom ascribe the court of Arthur to Mt. Gyber 
(Aetna). To this idea Fischart is plainly alluding when, 
in the same breath in which he mentions visiting near 
Puteoli the Gral or Venusberg, he speaks of descending 
there into Tartarian Acheront, — an obvious echo of the 
conception embodied in the Vergilian line (Aeneid, VI. 

29s): 

Hinc via, Tartarei quae fert Acherontis ad undas. 
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Grail realm and Sibyl seem to have been associated very 
early in Germanic thought, for in the Wartburgkrieg we 
learn that Felicia, the Sibyl's daughter, is with Arthur in 
his hollow-mountain grail-paradise. And it was just in 
Germany that the Sibyl legend was most populär during 
the Middle Ages and early modern times; to this her fre- 
quent mention by the Minnesingers and the great mass of 
so-called Sibylline prophecies attest. The strong emphasis 
which Niem lays upon the amorous element shows clearly 
enough that this feature was attributed to the Sibyl by the 
Germans along with her prophetic character. That which 
Niem records is, therefore, an attempt to give to this 
populär German legend of a Sibyl-grail paradise, hitherto 
unlocalized, a localization ; as the best, he has chosen a 
mountain which at this time was apparently widely reputed 
to have been the home of the Sibyl and the entrance to hell. 

How well Mt. Barbaro fulfills both ideas is clearly 
Seen from its proximity to Lake Avernus and the famous 
cave of the Sibyl. Fischart's Statement in the Gargantua 
(1582) should at this point be more carefully examined. 
Puteoli and its environs are the base of the movements 
referred to in this passage. First the author speaks of 
going a Short distance eastward from Puteoli to the pas- 
sageway conjured by Vergil through the " Fallabfemi- 
sehen " mount (a reference to the proximity of Posilipo— 
cf. Leibnitz: Gervasius von Tübury Otia Imperialia and 
Thoms: Early English Prose Romances, vol. II, p. 6. 
Also Baedeker, Southern Italy, p. 88 — to the Falernus 
ager and to Locus Avernus) ^ — one of the points of intcrest 
of the immediate region. Starting again he purposes visit- 
ing "on.the other side," that is to say, to the west and 
northwest of Puteoli, the Gral or Venusberg, the same 
mountain mentioned by Niem. Here too he says he in- 
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tends viewing the poor fools who blow the fires of 
Vesuvius, — ^by which we are not at all to understand a 
long leap across country to Vesuvius itself, but rather a 
reference to the highly volcanic nature of the region round 
about Mt. Barbaro. The great eruption which had brought 
Mt. Nuovo into being and almost blotted out Lake Lucrinus 
must still have been very fresh in memory when Fischart 
traveled in Italy and the viciously volcanic nature of the 
Spot with its numerous craters must have been strongly 
impressed upon his mind. This has led him to designate 
the region as the source of the fires of the not-far-distant 
Vesuvius and in this same place he purposes descending 
into Tartarian Acheront throughthe Avemian entrance. 

The tradition to which Niem bears witness is contem- 
poraneous with the story of Barbarino. The inference, 
therefore, lies close at band that this same German tradition 
of a Sibyl-grail paradise which has here been localized in 
the mountain near Puteoli was also settled upon the moun- 
tain of magic near Norcia, when, through its fame for 
magic, which was widespread in Germany, it had taken to 
itself a reputed connection with the Virgilian sorceress of 
Cumae. The name of Venus in connection with the moun- 
tain of love had not yet come in and there was only the 
Sibyl to connect this mountain with Italy. The German 
legend of an amorous Sibyl dwelling within a hollow moun- 
tain in a court the splendors of which were maintained by 
some miraculous agency is the source which the Italian 
Barbarino used, even at second band perhaps, in describing 
the love grotto near Norcia. The Venusberg is of German 
origin and is but a later appellation for the ancient Ger- 
manic paradise to which the iirst name to be attached 
was that of the Gral, 



THE KNIGHT OF THE SWAN 

Und irdisch paradyse. 
beten sie von dem grale. 

Der jüngere Titurel. 

The Story of Lohengrin as it has been told and 
retold during the centuries is that there appeared one 
day upon a stream in the Low Countries a little boat drawn 
by a white swan. Within the boat, fast asleep, reclined a 
knight in beautiful shining armor. With perfect precision 
the swan guided the craft to the landing, where the warrior 
stepped forth, bidding the faithful bird retum whither they 
both had come and there await his future call. After his 
arrival the knight rescued an oppressed princess of the land 
and took her to wife, imposing upon her the stränge in- 
junction never to ask conceming his origin on penalty of 
losing him forever. The union was a happy one and re- 
sulted in numerous offspring. Troubled, however, over the 
fact that she could not give a certain account of her chil- 
dren's ancestry the wife at last asked the fatal question. 
And then, we are told, the knight made immediate prepara- 
tions for departure and sadly stepped into the boat which 
had brought him, sailing away no one knows where. Nor 
was he ever seen of heard of again. 

The legend is of a great antiquity. About the year 1190 
Johannis de Alta Silva refers to it as to something already 
too well known to require more than passing mention. 
" This is the swan," says he, " the fame of which shall 
endure forever because it brought in a boat drawn by a 
chain of gold an armed knight." ^ Contemporaneously an- 
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other German teils the story, for at the close of the Parzival 
we read: 

Lohengrin to manhood grew 

And gave the grail his service true . . . 

Across the sea a maiden dwelt . . . 

She a princess in Brabant. 

From Munsalvaesche he was sent 

Whom the swan did bring, 

Sent by God the King. 

To Antwerp it did steer him, 

His grace doth straight endear him . . . 

Then quoth he, * Hear me, lady mine . . . 

Ask thou never who I be 

So thou wish't well 'tween thee and me, 

For if thou ever ask it then 

My love thou'lt never know again, 

And if to this thou pay no heed 

Sure God who wamed me knows the need . . . 

And blooming children she did bear. 

In Brabant still some are there 

Who know füll well this ancient tale, 

How he came, again set sail 

Because at length she questioned him . . . 

His f riend the swan from Strand remote 

Did bring again the tiny boat 

Füll precious things he left behind : 

A sword, a ring, a hom to wind. 

And so departed Lohengrin.' 

Similar to the account of Alta Silva is that of Konrad von 
Würzburg, although more extended. A lacuna in the 
manuscript occurs at the point where doubtless the knight 
places his solemn injunction upon his bride never to in- 
quire as to his origin and name. 

a snow-white swan 

There up the stream came sailing on. 

A little boat it towed amain, 

Pulling at its silver chain 

Which gleamed füll fine and fair and bright . . . 

A knight was sleeping in the boat 

And lay there 'neath his harness coat 
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Which shone resplendent there in view 

Of those on shore ; its rosy hue 

Shone silken in the light. 

Of his shield the knight 

A pillow here had made 

Whereon his head was laid 

In sleep both deep and sweet . . . 

Casque and neck-piece and his jambes 

Lay there beside his sturdy limbs. 

Füll coat of mail he had with him 

As he came sailing up the stream. 

White as snow the swan did gleam 

That pulled along this heavy load . . . 

'Lord, for sure well may I moum/ 

Spoke the duchess noble-bom, 

* By thee I have two children fair, 

Both as good as wife yet bare, 

And yet it is concealed f rom me 

What his earthly source may be 

Whom men my children's f ather call ' . . . 

Nor would he longer tarry there, 

But hurried from her sight. 

The self-same swan of lovely white 

Which fetched him to this shore 

Came gliding hither as before . . . 

It took him quickly on his way 

Within a tiny little boat. 

The same that from some Strand remote 

Had brought him hither . . . 

This noble knight of lofty race 

Thus went his way out o'er the main, 

Nor ever did appear again 

To children or his princess.' 

Thus the story is told and retold through the five centuries 
which follow. In the Wartburgkrieg we read: 

And Arthur, too, has sent forth knights 

To Christendom since he departed mortal sight 

Hear how these a tocsin calls 

Many thousand miles away, 

Wherefrom a noble count hath lost his life in fray; 

Hear how pride hath made him false, . . . 
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Nor yet does Klinsor this explain, 

Who is the knight whom Arthur has sent out again, 

And neither does he say who 'tis who rings the bell. 

Canst thou to us in song explain 

How Loherangrin by Arthur was sent forth again? ^ 

Based upon this is the beautiful account of the Lohengrin, 
which, though much longer, is in outline the same as its 
predecessors. 

The swan then drew to shore his load ; 

The worthy youth stepped in the boat 

And from his father took the shield . . . 

Swift the current bore him hence . . . 

The swan then pltuiged his head below, 

Brought up a wafer white as snow . . . 

The bird did soon begin to sing ; 

In his ears that song did ring 

Like angel chorus from above. 

He spoke: 'Though far I here may rove, 

Good awaits me at the end.' . . . 

The ship rode swiftly o*er the deep, 

Midst blissful thoughts he feil asleep . . . 

The boat he steered in from the stream 

Wherein the knight lay in his dream, 

Stretched out at length upon his shield . . . 

He Said : ' O maid take here a vow, 

Ask never what I warn thee now; 

Thus may st thou long have joy of me, 

But if thou do't, Fm lost to thee * . . . 

She spoke : * My lord, but show me ruth 

If now I ask thee for the truth, 

O teil me of what race thou be ! 

For our children dear I ask it thee/ . . . 

He spake : * Now mark my tale, 

My father failed there at the grail 

To ask the question ; long was lost . . • 

Hence it comes e'en to this day 

Whoever's sent from there away 

If questioned, he must come again. 

The women there take mortal men, 
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No man may go f rom there abroad 
Save to a maid, when sent by God. 
And if she questions must return . . . 
A lofty mountain near at band 
Lies over tbere in India's land, 
And in tbat mount is found the grail 
And Arthur's heroes strong and hale, 
With ladies fair in great arf ay * . . . 
Then came with boat bis f riend tbe swan ; 
The knight stepped in and journeyed on.' 

In 1478 Gert van der Schuren, secretary of the first 
Duke of Cleves, teils the story of the Swan Knight, which 
he Claims to have from the much older Helinandus. He 
says that one day the Duchess of Cleves, only daughter of 
Derick, was sitting in despair over her sad plight in her 
Castle at Nymegen. There she caught sight of a fair swan 
which was approaching on the river, drawing behind itself 
by a golden chain a little boat. Within the skiff was a 
goodly youth with a gilded sword in his band, a hunter's 
hörn about his neck and a costly ring upon his finger. Be- 
fore him stood a shield. This youth, " as we read in old 
histories," was called Elyas and " came out of that earthly 
paradise, which some call the Grail." . . . The young peo- 
ple conceived an affection for each other and were wedded, 
but under the stränge injunction from the youth that she 
never ask conceming his origin or family. He told her, 
however, at once that he was named Elyas and was a 
knight. . . . Three sons sprang from this union. . . . But 
one night Beatrice asked the fateful question and Elyas was 
forced to depart — ^in what way is not told — ^and never was 
Seen more.* 

A Dutch chronicler of the closing years of the fifteenth 
Century relates that " Some chronicles say the Knight of 
the Swan came out of the Grail, as the paradise on earth 
was formerly called. But this is not the heavenly paradise, 
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but a sinful Spot into which one enters by stränge means 
and out of which it is impossible to come save through a 
Strange and great good fortune." ' The Saxon Chronicle 
of Caspar Abel thus teils the story : " The maid Beatrice, 
daughter of Diderick of Cleves, was, after the death of 
her father, much harassed by thieves and robbers and was 
deeply moved that her people were thus oppressed. She 
was sitting one day at Nymegen in her Castle and was look- 
ing out of the window down upon the Rhine when she saw 
Coming up the river a white swan with a golden chain about 
its neck with which it drew a little boat. In the boat sat 
a beautiful youth, a golden sword in his band and a hunter's 
hörn and before him hung a shield. . . . The maiden ran 
quickly down to the shore and received the knight kindly, 
for this was the intervention of God in her behalf. . . . The 
youth was called Helyas . . . and he pledged her never to 
ask from where he was come, for if she did so, he would 
have to leave her. . . . The historians say that this youth 
Helias came out of the mountain where Venus is in the 
Grail. . . • Three sons were born to these two . . . Count 
Helias of Cleves lay one night by his princess Beatrice 
when, without thought, she asked him the forbidden ques- 
tion, saying, * My dear lord, why may our children not 
know from whence you are come and of what race ? ' So 
soon as she has spoken this word she lost him from the 
bed and never knew whither he had gone." ® 

In the seventeenth Century we have the account of 
Pighius. He says : " In the year of our Lord 709 Theoderic 
was the last of the rulers of the Ursini. He died without 
male issue and left a daughter who feil heir to many cities 
and much wealth. The daughter was hard-pressed by her 
neighbors so that a certain Helias, called by the name of 
Grail, a youth of knightly rank, came one day up the Rhine 
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to the Castle of Noviomagense. The knight wooed and 
won the maiden. His country, parents and race are said 
to have been unknown and he sedulously concealed all 
Word conceming these things even from his wife and chil- 
dren, laying the strict injunction that no mortal should in- 
quire as to his origin, for he said that he would disappear 
if anyone thus questioned him. His wife, however, after 
many years had elapsed, forgot in her womanly curiosity 
the injunction and dared to ask her husband whether he did 
not want to teil his children from whence he was come. So 
soon as she had said it, however, he disappeared and no one 
ever saw him more. Some ancient chronicles assert that this 
Helius came from a certain splendid earthly paradise called 
Grail and that he came in a boat." ® 

From Wolfram on, the place whence the Knight of the 
Swan was said to issue was the grail realm. This seems to 
be an invention of tlie great poet,^^ for prior to him the grail 
is not mentioned as the source of the mythical hero and 
Wolfram himself appends the brief account of Lohengrin 
quite at the end of Parzival as though he were seeking to 
incorporate into his story the beautiful myth. Succeeding 
accounts, however, add to the Statement that the knight 
came from the grail the remark that this is but another 
name for the earthly paradise. So general is this explana- 
tion that the Swan Knight came from a paradise that we are 
forced to the conclusion that such was the original story, 
upon which Wolfram seized because of the paradisial 
character of the grail realm as he understood it. This 
earthly paradise seems, furthermore, to have been transcen- 
dental in its nature.** The knight comes asleep. Sleep is 
a mythological symbol for the passing to the life to come; 
it is equally the symbol for the retum of the departed or 
such as in general belong to the other world.^' So Sceaf 
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came sleeping. The trip over the sea has the same signifi- 
cation, for it was a general Germanic idea that the Beyond 
lay somewhere across the water. The Islands of the blest 
were conceived to be so situated; it was also an early idea 
that the departed were carried to England/'* and Arthur, 
after his death, was taken across the water to Avalon. 
Sceaf came sleeping with head reposing upon a sheaf of 
wheat, hence his name. And even to this day the custom 
persists in many places of laying upon the hier a little 
sheaf of grain, as a token of the joumey to the other- 
world. The boat, too, suggests the same general idea. In 
early Germanic times it was the custom to intrust the 
dead to the sea in boats, allowing them to drift out, un- 
guided by any human band, to the Great Beyond. With 
the entrance of the custom of interment this earlier practice 
was still in part preserved through the use of boats as 
coffins, wherein the dead together with many of their 
earthly possessions were laid to rest. And with the advent 
of cremation the idea was still preserved in the use of boats 
as funeral pyres. Of all these points there are many pas- 
sages from Germanic literature which may be cited by way 
of proof . 

Of Sceaf we read : " This Sceaf, as they say, was brought 
to a certain Germanic island, called Scandea, when but a 
little boy. He was lying in a tiny boat without oars and 
was discovered by the people asleep with his head resting 
upon a sheaf of wheat." ^* His return to his unknown 
home is thus described in Beowulf : " At his appointed time 
he died . . . and then his comrades bore him out to the 
shore of the sea. . . . There upon the beach stood the ring- 
prowed ship . . . ready to set out. . . . They laid down 
their dear prince . . . furnished . . . not less with mighty 
wealth than he had been by those who in the beginning had 
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sent him forth. . . . Men know not in sooth to say ... 
who received the freight."^** How closely related are the 
ideas of sleep and death in mythology is seen from one 
account of the Knight of the Swan in which, indeed, the 
author has told us that the hero is not asleep within his 
boat but dead. " Here a swan comes drawing a little boat 
over the sea to King Arthur's court and within the boat a 
dead knight." " 

The departing Arthur says: "And I myself will go to 
Avalon, to the queen Argante, an elf wondrous fair; and 
she will heal me of my wounds and make me quite well 
with a healing drink." Whereupon he is carried off in a 
boat by fair women.^^ It should here be remembered, as 
has earlier been pointed out, that Avalon is a transcendental 
Spot, the pagan faerie, whither Arthur is going in a boat. 
To this transcendental court the last reference to the Knight 
of the Swan also seems to make reference. In the Edda it 
is told US that Godrun laid the corpse of Atli within a boat 
and set it adrift/® and that Sigmund came with his son's 
dead body to a little bay where he met a boatman by his 
skiff who offered his Services. No sooner was the corpse 
laid within the boat than the boatman and boat pushed out 
to sea and disappeared.^® The dead larlmägus is laid by his 
widow within a boat and taken to a sacred land.*° A 
Swedish saga knows of a golden ship in which Odin carries 
those fallen in battle from Bravalla to Valhall.*^ In the 
account of Baldr's death the final disposition of the body 
indicates unmistakably the old idea of sending the dead 
to the Beyond by means of a boat. " Then the body of 
Baldr was laid on the ship and fire thrown into it . . . 
whereupon Thor consecrated the pyre with his hammer 
. . . and it was given over to the rushing waves." " 

The transcendental nature of the paradise from which 
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the Knight of the Swan comes is further proved by the 
presence in the story of the releasing question. For this 
question which sends the hero back to his former home, in 
some accounts with a magical suddenness, is the same 
queiy which f rees the grail-king and his court f rom the spell 
under which they are bound, allowing them to return to the 
shadow-world.^^ 

As has already been shown, this grail-paradise early 
came into disrepute, due largely to the hostile influence of 
the Church of Rome. The consequent effect upon the 
Knight of the Swan is obvious. Hertz remarks that " the 
Kjiight of the Swan, even in his Lowland home, came to 
be regarded with more and more suspicion, his heathen 
origin being instinctively feit." ^* And so we hear of Helias 
— a name which like Lohengrin was later given to the hero 
of the Story — that he came from that mountain where 
Venus is in the grail. In addition to this positive evidence 
of such a deterioration there is very interesting indirect 
testimony to the same effect. The legend of the Knight of 
the Swan was very early attached to three houses of the 
Low Country, those of Cleves, Brabant and Bouillon, each 
tracing its ruling line back to the mythical hero and the 
princess whom he rescued and married. With none did it 
attain such wide-spread popularity, however, as with the 
house of Bouillon, due to the great fame of Godfrey of 
Bouillon the crusader. It must have been somewhat em- 
barrassing for the Church to be forced to recognize this 
fabled ancestry and, since it could not absolutely reject it, 
owing to its debt to Godfrey, attempts were made to patch 
it up into a semblance of Christianity. The first of these 
attempts was to prefix to the usual story of the Swan 
Knight a sort of preface in which his parentage should be 
shown to have been human, at least on the father's side, 
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and the place of birth not the unknown earthly paradise, 
but some spot on Christian soil. Thus we hear of the 
father of Helias who married a nymph and had by her 
seven children at one miraculous birth. Exposed in the 
forest owing to the secret hostility of the grandmother they 
are rescued by a hermit and reared by him. Each child 
has a golden chain which was about his neck at birth. The 
permanent loss of this chain reduces one of the children to 
a perpetual existence as a swan, and this is the bird which 
draws his brother in the boat. This preface is so different 
in tone from the original story and is so poorly joined 
thereto that its purpose is obvious. It is there simply to 
clear up the mystery which had prevailed concerning the 
origin of the Knight of the Swan. For this reason Alta 
Silva devotes much Space to a truly artistic narration of 
such an introduction and then adds the one brief sentence 
already quoted concerning the story proper. The former 
is new, the latter old and well-known. 

The attempt to give the house of Bouillon a Christian 
ancestry did not stop here. The name Helias was given 
the knight, apparently because of a fancied similarity be- 
tween his story and that of the biblical hero's translation 
in a chariot of fire. Other Christian features were added. 
A Middle English romance of Henry Sixth's reign, entitled 
The Knight of the Swanne, in telling of the origin of the 
house of Bouillon says that the Knight was the son of King 
Oryant and Beatrice of the land of Lyllefort, names sug- 
gestive of piety and purity. Unchanged, however, is the 
episode in Nimaye. The same injünction is laid upon the 
wife, and forgotten as before. Here the one who has 
worked over the story has ceased to be master of his ma- 
terial and failed utterly to see that there is neither sense 
nor force to such an episode when it is perf ectly well known 
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whence the hero comes and, furthermore, that he comes 
from a place about which there is no need to maintain 
secrecy. The old here shows through the new. Helyas re- 
tums to Lyllefort, remaining, however, only a short time. 
As he leaves again the place of his birth it is with "a 
simple staffe in his hande."^** To his sad parents he thus 
delivers himself: "I wyll here in generali recommaunde 
you to God, and say farewell, for to go amende my lyfe 
and yelde me religyous. For seyinge the graces and devine 
benefyces that God hath .pleased to shew for us, it be- 
hoveth to his divine wyll that I take payne to save my 
soule and pray for al my freendes."*' And later in the 
same strain the störy relates how his deserted wife, the 
Duchess of Bouillon, sent messengers to find him out and in- 
quire whether " the sayd Hellas has enterprysed the viage of 
the holi sepulcre for his remissyon," *^ only to learn that 
he is now a recluse "where as he prayeth God and doth 
penaunce for to save his soule." ^® The author has over- 
shot the mark in his effort to make the Knight of the Swan 
thoroughly Christian. What crime has he committed for 
which he must do such penance ? Is it that he has deserted 
his wife? Serious as that oifence is it is hardly consistent 
with the Story that we should be given to understand it is 
for this he must pay. Some deeper motive lies back of the 
self-imposed penance pictured by this ecclesiastical nar- 
rator. It is too the first intimation which comes to us that 
the Swan Knight must needs do penance and is the starting- 
point of that motive in the Tannhäuser story, for it reflects 
a spirit of suspicion towards the Knight of the Swan which 
lies at the bottom of the ill-repute of every occupant of 
this heathen paradise. Tannhäuser too is moved by a feel- 
ing of deepest repentance and would go to yield himself 
religious. In his case the motive is apparent, — ^his sojoum 
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in the Venusberg, Such contrition as that of Helias after 
a life in which there has been no great wrong is but an 
echo of an older story where it was not known whence the 
hero came or whither he retumed and which had been re- 
garded as evil by the Church. It is this good measure of 
righteousness pressed down and running over that betrays 
clearly how the usual and earlier form of the story had been 
regarded and why it was thought necessary to introduce 
certain modifications into it. The Knight of the Swanne is 
penitent, not because of his abode in the good Lyllefort, 
but because of what the Lyllefort of the present story was 
prior to this supposed to be, to wit, an earthly paradise, 
by which was understood not a paradise upon this earth, 
but one in which the joys of this life were indulged to the 
füll, unalloyed by its pains; and that is no Christian spot 
but a sinf ul and fleshly heathen paradise such as the imagi- 
nation of pagan peoples has always reveled in. 

The legend of the Knight of the Swan is, then, in its 
earliest form a myth of a divine or semi-divine being from 
the abode of the gods, who comes among mortals for a 
beneficent purpose and later returns to that place from 
which he had issued. As such the myth was, of course, 
pagan. Under church influence the place, to which the 
name of gral was later applied, came to be regarded as a 
sinful abode of evil spirits. And so the Knight of the Swan 
who had originally come from his home of light and joy 
and retumed thereto now came from a home of darkness 
and was loath to go back. Grail gradually passed on into 
Venusberg and the chief character of the earlier story be- 
came the chief character of the later. Out of the Knight 
of the Swan from the earthly paradise called the gral, 
of which Veldenaer reports that " it is not the sacred para- 
dise but a sinful spot into which entrance is obtained only 
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by Chance and out of which one can come only by daring 
and great good fortune," out of the hero from this place 
the Church made that figure of a sinful mortal who had 
been within the paradisial mountain and being unable to 
get forgiveness because of the enormity of his sin had been 
forced to retum. Lohengrin became Tannhäuser. All the 
features of the old story are in the new. Tannhäuser re- 
tums from the transcendental Venusberg to this earth. 
The same question which sent back the Knight of the 
Swan sends him back as well, — ^namely, the question as to 
where he is from, for in each case it is the recognition of 
the other-world connection of the hero which forces him 
hence. And as Tannhäuser retums into the mountain 
" forever and for aye/' so the Swan Knight departs and 
is never seen or heard of more. It is Hertz who, catching 
something of the underlying idea, says that " Lohengrin 
foUowed in the Steps of Tannhäuser," ^® to which, in view 
of the facts before us, we must rejoin that Lohengrin is 
Tannhäuser. 



TANNHAUSER 

So we dir, weit, daz ich dir niht entrinnen maki 
so wandelbaer* als ich dich vinde, 
du soltest mir wol urloup geben . . . 
der tiuvel, der dir eren niht engan. 

Walther von Mezze. 

The connection between Tannhäuser and the Venusberg 
has never been satisfactorily explained, for, despite all the 
work bestowed upon the study of his life and poetry, students 
of the question concede f rankly that the final link account- 
ing for the Minnesinger's association with the love-mountain 
and its queen is still missing. The life of Tannhäuser as 
reflected in his songs, which are indeed our only source 
for a knowledge of him, suggests nothing to explain his 
presence in the famous myth save his sensuality. But 
this is obviou^y insufficient. Certain contradictions, fur- 
thermore, add to the confusion. The coat of arms accom- 
panying the songs of Tanhuser as it appears in the Heidel- 
berg manuscript does not agree in form with that of any 
house of Tannhäuser known to us, a discrepancy which 
becomes even more significant in view of the noticeable 
uncertainty as to who the hero of the later song really was 
and from what part of the country he came» existing even 
in those days when the story was most populär. 

What we of the present know as the story of Tann- 
häuser has come down to us from the sixteenth Century 
folk-song and since the account appears nowhere in com- 
plete form prior to this time our consideration of the 

7« 
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Problem must begin with a detailed examination of the many 
versions of this song. 

Before the folk-song of the sixteenth Century there are 
two connected accounts of the love-mountain which men- 
tion neither the name of Tannhäuser nor that of Venus. 
Besides these there are certain references to such an ac- 
count as we find in the Tannhäuserlied. From the report of 
Felix Faber we learn that the folk-song must have been 
known by the year 1450, for he teils us in 1483 that in 
his time this song was commonly sung by the people of 
Germany. " A song has been composed which is sung by| 
the people throughout Germany," he writes, "and is of 
a noble Swabian by name Danhuser from the estate of 
Danhusen near Dünckelspüchel. They say that he was in 
the mountain for a time with Venus and was then movedj 
with contrition and confessed to the pope. He was re-' 
fused absolution and went back into the mountain never»p - 
to appear again. There he will live, they say, amid great 
pleasures to the day of judgment."* Such then is the 
outline of the song with which Germany of the fifteenth 
Century was familiär. To the story there are three parts. 
Of these the first pictures the knight's attempt to leave 
the mountain. This scene is followed by Tannhäuser's un- 
successful trip to Rome in search of absolution. Last comes 
a description of the hero's retum into the mountain out) 
of which he had so short a time before emerged. Every 
Version of the folk-song which is complete shows these 
three parts. Each song opens with a dialogue between 
Danhuser and Venus wherein he is seeking leave to depart 
and she is striving to keep him. The tenor of the entire 
poem is didactic and now and then the lesson it would 
teach is given open expression. We read of the pope in 
one Version: 



i> 
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Hence must the pope, the fourth Urban, 
Forever, too, be lost.* 

In another of the songs it is put even more pointedly : 

Accursed be the wretched popes 

Who send me off to hell, 

A soul they'd rob of all its hopes 

That might be saved so well . . . 

Right sad the pope began to be, 

He prayed f rom mom tili vesper song 

That God would grant Tannhauser's plea, 

Forgive him all his wrong.* 

But most neatly the Entlebuchlied: 

Wherefore should pope nor cardinal 
Condemn no sinning tnortal, 
The sinner may have sinned in all, 
God's arm is never shortened/ 

Such is plainly enough the moral carried by the sixteenth 
Century folk-song, although not the one originally intended 
by the story. 

The Tannhäuser song is not, therefore, a story told 
merely for its own sake, a description of the Mountain of 
Venus, its joys and its splendors, as was Barbarino's chap- 
ter on the Mount of the Sibyl. These things fall into the 
background and another theme occupies our attention. 
Some lesson is being drawn from the experience of a man 
who has been in this hoUow-mountain paradise. The poem 
opens at a point where Tannhäuser is about to leave; all 
that must have gone before is left unmentioned or receives 
only indirect attention. How much, for instance, is left to 
the imagination, how utile really told in those scanty 
stanzas with which the poem is so often prefacedl 

Now is forsooth my lav begun, 
Of Danhauser TU sing üiee, 
And of the wonders he hath done 
With Venus, the noble Minne. 
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Danhauser was a sturdy knight, 
In quest of wonders he 
Did wish to enter Venus* Mount, 
Where pretty women be/ 

Much is also given us in the form of allusions to the life 

which Tannhäuser must have been leading with Venus 

here in her fairy kingdom. Of that life he himself has to 

say: 

My life has grown a bürden here, 
I would not longer tarry; 
So give me leave now to depart 
From thee, o beaufous fairy 1 

Your love's a cross unto my soul . . . 
Here Td no longer tarry, 
Now from these women, thou sweet maid, 
O free me, Mother Mary ! * 

What the poet intends his hearers to learn is not of 
Tannhäuser's life within the mountain so much as of his 
unhappy experience in attempting to get out. Scholars are 
not, however, unanimous in their Interpretation of the 
moral of the poem. Some regard the song as an anti-papal 
document from its first inception, the fling of some enemy 
at the Church of Rome. The earliness of the attack is. to be 
explained, they say, from those Protestant mutterings in the 
days of the Hohenstaufen which presaged by centuries the 
eruption of Luther's day. The head of the Church is held 
up to scom as a hard-hearted prelate who is not merely 
wanting in God's grace but is even discredited by the divine 
power. The sinning and penitent Tannhäuser in much the 
same spirit as actuated Luther turns from man-invested 
pope to God Himself, and does not tum in vain. A very 
early commentator, one of the first men who had gotten 
far enough away from the time when the story was credited 
to view it not as a believer but as a critic, advances this 
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view. Writing in 1604 he says: " In the song of Tanhuser 
which is commonly sung and circulated occur the words: 
' So through Pope Urban he was damned forever and for 
aye/ Pope Urban was undoubtedly the cause of Tan- 
huser's going back into the Venus Mount. . . . Unless I 
am in error Tanhuser himself is the author of the song, 
for he took the part of the emperor against the pope, in 
abuse of whom the song seems to have been composed." ' 
Such a Story as that of Tannhäuser was strong meat and 
there can be no doubt as to how Protestant thought of 
the sixteenth Century interpreted it, although that by no 
means settles the question of its original intent. A more 
recent view takes it that the song was, in its earliest form, 
a legend of mercy, the story of a repentant mortal from 
faerie, who, despite his great sin, received absolution be- 
cause of his contrite spirit. This earlier version of the 
account became, under Protestant influence, the legend of an 
unforgiving pope. Such a view is of itself problematical 
and has nothing to support it except the fact that accord- 
ing to catholic doctrine no sin is so great that it may not be 
forgiven a penitent. This is a iine ecclesiastical point which 
none but one well versed in the doctrines of the Church 
would be likely to bear long in mind, particularly if under 
the impulsion of a desire to picture a dramatic Situation, 
nor yet impossible of being ignored even by the cloth in a 
sermon against some especially deadly sin. Despite these 
various interpretations, however, it is evident that the 
folk-song has a didactic intent. What the lesson may be 
which the three parts are marshaled to teach we can let 
rest for a time while we turn our attention to these parts 
themselves. If from a comparison of the various versions 
of the song we can determine by reference to the way in 
which these divisions of the theme are treated which is the 
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oldesty we may then find ourselves in a better position to 
judge from this the moral that the original was designed 
to draw. 

The description of how Tannhäuser gets leave to go out 
from Venus' mountain, which may be called Part One of 
the poem, offers material for comparison of a more 
obvious nature than either of the other two divisions. I 
call attention in the first place to a somewhat mechanical 
comparison of Part One in the different versions 
of the sixteenth Century song which gives results not 
unfruitful for our purpose. With the exception of one' 
song all devote some twelve or thirteen stanzas to Tann-1 
häuser's departure. On the other band there are but. 
five or six given to the trip to Rome and only 
four to the retum. In short, fully half of the poem is 
given over to Part One, even when we throw in with the 
other two a few strophes of a miscellaneous nature for 
good measure. These figures contain an inner meaning of 
prime importance. The Single version which devotes but 
six stanzas to Part One, as compared with five and seven 
respectively to Parts Two and Three, is that well-known 
Flemish song going under the name of the Song of Sir 
Daniel.^ How are we to explain so striking a difference? 
In Order to get the facts fairly before us I have set down 
in parallel colunms the description of Tannhäuser's leave- 
getting as given in the song of Daniel and in one of the 
other sixteenth Century versions. For the purpose of the 
comparison I have selected a high German version which 
is typical. Any of the others could be substituted with the 
same results, for the Tannhäuser songs of the sixteenth! 
Century not only preserve the story of the preceding Century 
with little modification, but they also agree among them-| 
selves to such a fine point of detail that we must assume ^ 
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I an interrelation, either the result of copying or due to the 
\ influence of some common source. 



let me go, my lady fair ! 
From thee God grant me rid- 

dance I 

1 wish to go to Rome so fair 
To seek the papal guidance. 

Sir Daniel, wilt thou leave this 

place, 
Sure that TU not allow thee; 
Let's to my Chamber now apace, 
There try love's highest joy. 



Danhauser was a sturdy knight, 
In quest of wonders he 
Did wish to enter Venus* Mount, 
Where pretty women be. 

Sir Danhauser, I love thee dear, 
Forget that not, 'twould grieve 

me. 
And on thine oath thou hast 

swom 
That thou wouldst never leave 

me. 



lady fair, that will I not, 
Methinks, whilst here I revel, 
Thine eyes do burn so fiery hot, 
Methinks thou art a devil! 

What's that thou sayst, Sir 

Daniel ? 
My name thou'lt not make light 

of; 
Com'st thou again into this hill 
This word TU not lose sight of. 

1 do not trust thee, maid, but 
doubt ; 

Nor now nor ever shall I. 

I do not long f or thy red mouth, 

My sins they 'gin to pall me. 

Sure, Daniel, wilt thou leave me 

so 
Get leave then from the old one. 
Where'er from here that thou 

mayst go 
To praise me thou'rt beholdcn.* 



Dame Venus, that I have not 

done, 
Naught e'er could make me do 

it. 
And if another should say so 
God help me make him rue it 

Sir Danhauser, what's that thou 

sayst? 
With me here shouldst thou 

tarry; 
ru give you my companion too 
And her then canst thou marry. 

And should I take another wife 
Than her my thoughts now 

dwell on 
Then must I burn in hell for aye 
Like any wretched felon. 

Hast never seen those fires of 

hell 
Which thou so fearful stylest. 
Think rather of my ruby mouth 
And how it ever smiletii: 
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What care I f or thy niby mouth, 
I can no longer bear it 
Now let me go, o gentle maid, 
In the name of Mother Mary! 

Danhauser, and wilt thou leave» 
Sure that Fll not allow Üiee ; 

tarry here, good Danhauser, 
Amid our lijfe of joy! 

My life has grown a bürden 
here, 

1 would not longer tarry; 

So give me leave now to depart 
From thee, o beaut'ous f airy ! 

Danhau^er» o speak not so, 
Thou railest out of measure! 
Let US to my Chamber go, 
There taste love's sweetest pleas- 
ure. 

Thy love no longer holdeth me, 
Doth seem to me but evil. 
Methinks, Dame Venus, lady fair, 
For sure thou art a devil. 

What's that thou sayst, Sir Dan- 
hauser, 

Dost then presume to shame me ? 

If thou shouldst tarry longer 
here 

For that thou'dst surely pay me ! 

Dame Venus, that I will not do ! 

Here Fd no longer tarry. 

Now from these women, thou 

sweet maid, 
O free me, Mother Mary. 

Danhauser, shalt have thy leave. 
To praise me thou'rt beholden. 
And where thou comest far or 

near 
Get leave then from the old 

onel" 
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The more a story is bandied about the more are its 
chances of change and amplification improved. This 
growth of the circulating story is proverbial, and it is here 
that we must look for the explanation of the much greater 
length of Part One in all versions save that of Daniel. The 
Song of Sir Daniel alone Stands out independent of its fel- 
lows. And yet in its six stanzas it teils the story with 
every essential element present. Each character speaks 
three times in alternation and the entire picture is before 
US, Tannhäuser's better longings, his suspicions and Venus' 
blandishments. We must weigh this description well if we 
would feel its artistic beauty unencumbered by the useless 
additions of other versions. There is to be noted in the 
Song of Sir Daniel that fine dramatic instinct, that wonder- 
ful power of beautiful proportioning which so often appears 
in astonishing purity in the real folk-song. It is not ex- 
pedient here to pause for expatiation upon the instinctive 
poetic sense of the folk-song, but no finer example could, 
I am sure, be adduced for its Illustration. Daniel asks leave 
to go to see the pope. Venus refuses to give her permission 
and endeavors to tum his thoughts from such things by 
suggesting that he enjoy her love. But this is the very 
matter which has been troubling him; the Suggestion 
arouses his latent fear to the point of frenzy and he madly 
cries out his suspicion that Venus is a devil. This is the 
climax, and as such the poet has recognized it, for the con- 
clusion foUows in about the same interval as was occupied 
by the ascending action. The perfect balance and obvious 
intent of this unit is apparent. Venus is taken aback, is 
silenced in her pleading. The devil has been detected and 
resisted and his flight assured. With an angry threat for 
the Word which Daniel has spoken the queen grants him 
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the leave he so earaestly desires. In every version it is 
evident that it is this which tums the balance in the 
hero's favor, this recognition and open challenge of the 
prince of darkness, and yet in other versions how that 
magniiicent scene has been padded with irrelevant material» 
loaded down with useless oraamentation ! 

Stanza by stanza the direct and simple story as told in 
the Song of Daniel has been elsewhere amplified. First 
comes a bit of explanation : 

Danhauser was a sturdy knight, 
In quest of wonders he 
Did wish to enter Venus' Mount, 
Where pretty women be. 

As an introduction the stanza is inadequate, since it leaves 
US quite as much to constnict from our own imaginations 
as we should have without it. But it does smack strongly 
of the formal beginning, is nothing more than the little 
stage bow of some simple soul who was minded to make 
everything painfully piain. That Tannhäuser is a knight 
is evident enough from the rest of the poem as is also the 
remainder of the stanza. Neither artistically nor logically 
does it belong here and in the Song of Daniel it is lacking. 
So too with the next: 

Sir Danhauser, I love thee dear, 
Forget that not, 'twould grieve me. 
And on thine oath thou hast swom 
That thou wouldst never leave me. 

The opening lines of this stanza are but a weakened repeti- 
tion of that far more passionate expression of love : 



Let's to my Chamber now apace, 
There try love's highest joy. 
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The matter of the oath which Tannhäuser is said to have 
swom but which he so stoutly denies is an addition growing 
out of Tannhäuser's Charge that Venus is a devil. The 
medieval notion of a pact with the devil included the idea 
of a solemn and binding oath. At times such an oath was 
even sealed in blood, as in the story of Faust. Now Tann- 
häuser has plainly come into relationship with the devil; 
he has been living in the mountain of Venus of whom the 
Fastnachtspiel says: 

Dame Venus is an evil spirit 

Although she gleams in brightest gold.*^ 

and into whose mouth Brant puts the Statement : 

Though many fools I have misled 

Not one of them's had tne to bed 

Tanhauser too was in my might 

Nor would I lie as to this wight 

All these snared by the prince of night.** 

It IS not to be supposed that the joys of the place were his 
for nothing, some agreement we naturally should assume 
there must have been. And yet to forestall so natural a 
conclusion on the part of his audience the poet has intro- 
duced this dialogue of the oath which occupies a portion of 
this and the succeeding stanza. The whole idea has sug- 
gested itself, ho^^ever, from the larger theme that Venus 
is a devil and is an addition which fits none too well into 
its surroundings. To make the point clearer let us tum 
to the next. 

Dame Venus, that I have not done, 
Naught e'er could make me do it 
And if another should say so 
God help me make him nie it. 
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One of the most significant changes in the original story 
has been made by this stanza. From the point of view of 
the sixteenth Century song Tannhäuser is a repentant sinner, 
seeking an absolution which he should receive, and would, 
were it not for the hard-hearted pope. So ardent a church- 
man as Thomas Mumer recognized this and made a part of 
his Narrenbeschwörung this scomf ul allusion : 



Then comes to us the trav'ling scholar, y 
From Dame Venus' Mount a lover. ^^ 

Of Danhauser his long refrain, ^}^ 

And of a pope he doth complain, ) 

Who would not him his sin forbear. 
And how Dame Venus is so fair.^' 



Such being the point of view it must be made clearly evi- 
dent that Tannhäuser is within the ränge of forgiveness, 
that he has not committed the unpardonable sin. The 
doctrinal theory that no sin is so great that it raay not be 
forgiven by the Church has already been mentioned, and 
at this point I venture to remark conceming it that it was a 
very general idea during these centuries that one who had 
sold himself to the devil was beyond the power of God's 
mercy. The purpose of this stanza and the preceding is, 
therefore, to clear Tannhäuser of that suspicion which 
otherwise must rest upon him. In no other way could the 
anti-papal spirit of the poem come to its füll expression. 
It must be definitely stated that he has made no real pact 
with the devil, that he is merely a deluded victim. The 
knight's indignant, even violent denial heightens the effect 
which this touch is designed to produce and the fact that 
there is no further effort made by Venus to push the ques- 
tion gives further evidence that the whole Situation is 
lugged in for a purpose. The offer of a true wife comes 
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next in order and is on its face the most ludicrous addi- 
tion of all: 

Sir Danhauser, what*s that thou sayest? 
With me here shouldst thou tarry; 
rU give you my companion too 
And her then canst thou marry. 

What are we to understand by such an offer as this? 
Venus, whose love Tannhäuser has doubtless enjoyed be- 
fore and which he is soon to have offered him again, Venus 
makes him this promise of a wif e ! Like the oath, this has 
been suggested by one of the essentials of the story, for 
Tannhäuser is bent on going to Rome to confess his sin, 
that is to say, his Christian conscience has been awakened 
and Venus' offer is a weak attempt to fumish him with 
something wherewith to appease his moral qualms. The 
marriage bond was, of course, in the days when the song 
of Tannhäuser entered, a religious sacrament and medieval 
thought conceived of it as especially hated by the devil. 
It is to this that the incident of Faust's experience is to be 
traced where the devil gives him such fearful waming 
against considering marriage. Venus, therefore, to disarm 
Tannhäuser's suspicions that she is a devil makes this 
truly Christian offer, which by the very nature of the case 
she is unable to fulfill. For how could a devil confirm or 
be instrumental in a marriage covenant, or how could one 
of the devil's own be a suitable partner for such a union? 
The Entlebuchlied has it : 

My youngest child Tl! give to thee 
To be thy wedded wife . . . 
Thy youngest daughter I do not wish, 
She too is of the devil.** 

Which is the same idea carried even farther. The refcr- 
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ence to the Virgin Mary in the succeeding stanza is again a 
play upon Tannhäuser's repentance and expressed desire 
to hunt out the pope. 

And should I take another wife 
Than her my thoughts now dwell on 
Then must I burn in hell f or aye 
Like any wretched felon. 

This sudden revulsion of feeling and complete devotion to 
the good and holy, although perhaps conceivable, is neverthe- 
less overdone, and is the result of the singer's desire to 
make Tannhäuser out as really repentant. In the Song of 
Daniel the repentance is evident enough but is not dwelt 
upon at such length, since for the original purpose of the 
song it was not necessary. Tannhäuser's fear of the fires 
of hell expressed at just this point is not without signifi- 
cance. He has taken his stand on the dide of the right 
and is thereby shown to be a fit object of mercy. The 
pope's refusal is anticipated and we are prepared to receive 
it in the proper critical spirit when it comes. 

By this time it must be evident to my readers how many 
ideas are suggested in the simpler version which serve as 
excellent starting-points for further expansion in the fuller 
songs and when we remember how small a Suggestion can 
influence populär thought in matters of story-telling it 
should be no cause for surprise that such numerous digres- 
sions have occurred in the particular portion of the Tann- 
häuser Story under consideration. To populär fancy such 
a theme as is afforded by this dialogue between Venus and 
Tannhäuser is tremendously attractive, and it is small 
wonder that in the many decades during which the song 
traveled about from mouth to mouth, practically unre- 
strained by written form and at the mercy of every singer 
who chose to touch it, this charming theme should have 
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been toyed with and dwelt upon at the expense of a better 
sense of proportion, even at the expense of the real meaning 
of the poem. 

We have, however, not yet finished with the examples. 
Venus replies to Tannhäuser's Speech concerning the tor- 
ments of hell : 

Hast never seen those fires of hell 
Which thou so fearful stylest. 
Think rather of my ruby mouth 
And how it ever smileth. 

The mention of Venus' red lips made here first by Venus 
herseif is but an expansion of a theme contained farther 
on in the Song of Daniel where Daniel says : 

I do not trust thee maid, but doubt ! 
Nor now nor ever shall I. 
I do not long for thy red mouth, 
My sins they 'gin to pall me. 

The further development of this simple Statement into a 
dialogue is unnecessary to the story itself. That it is 
Daniel who in this way first mentions the red lips necd 
not, on the other band, be regarded as evidence of an 
ellipsis or Omission in the Song of Daniel. No charm is 
more often mentioned in medieval descriptions of lovely 
woman than is that of red lips. It Stands in fact as a 
general symbol of feminine beauty and bears with it the 
Suggestion of sensuality.**^ So in the Song of Solomon, in 
the midst of a description whose imagery is all borrowed 
from sensuous, nay even voluptuous oriental conceptions, 
occurs the line: 

Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet.^' 

What Daniel says therefore is of itself quite sufEcient and 
means simply that Venus' beauty has no hold upon him. 
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And so at last we come to the point whcre the Song of 
Daniel really begins: 

Now let me go, o gentle maid, 
In the name of Mother Mary! 

The same emphasis on Tannhäuser's contrition is here 
apparent as formerly. He calls upon Venus to let him go in 
the name of the Virgin, in fine, he exorcises the devil. In 
the succeeding three stanzas we find one of the best 
examples of expansion which the poem contains. Of these 
the first two lines and the two which dose form together 
one stanza of the Song of Daniel. All that lies between is 
mere toying with an idea that has already had as füll ex- 
pression as it deserves under the circumstances of the poem. 

Sir Daniel, wilt thou leave this Danhauser, and wilt thou leave, 

place, Sure that VW not allow thee; 

Sure that TU not allow thee ; O tarry here, good Danhauser, 

Amid our life of joy ! 
My life has grown a bürden 

here, 
I would not longer tarry ; 
So give me leave now to de- 

part 
From thee, o beaut'ous fairy! 
Good Danhauser, o speak not 

so, 
Thou railest out of measure ! 
Let's to my Chamber now apace, Now let us to my Chamber go, 
There try love's highest joy. There taste love's sweetest pleas- 

ure. 

The intervening idea is not quite what a consistent story- 
teller, one who had told the story all himself, would be 
likely to introduce. It does Tannhäuser no credit that after 
so long an abode in this brothel he has become sick unto 
death of the life there ; that surely is but a poor repentance 
common to every maudlin rake. This is not the real source 
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of Tannhäuser's contrition, not the motive apparent in the 
Song of Daniel. There it is the conviction that Venus is 
a devil which moves the knight to his sudden leave-taking. 
Such weakening elements as these crept into the song after 
the fundamental idea was partially lost sight of. 

From here on the two versions move along step for step 
to the end of Part One. The expansion has taken place 
principally at the opening of the poem. Under the circum- 
stances this is what we should be led to expect. The scene 
is itself dramatic and interesting, — is a glimpse into the for- 
bidden but beloved realm of Venus. Much more attractive 
than the episode which takes place outside the mountain, 
or the retum^ is this intimate touch in which it is permitted 
US to See what every man longed to see, the interior of the 
Venusberg. It was only natural, therefore, that this part 
should have become the peculiar object of the singer's at- 
tention, that in the frequent repetition of the story this 
leave-taking should have been most dwelt upon. In the 
last stanza but one of the first part as given in the Song 
of Daniel is contained all that sentiment of disgust which 
in the other versions is spread over several. 

I do not trust thee, maid, but doubt; 
Nor now nor ever shall I. 
I do not long for thy red mouth, 
My sins they 'gin to pall me. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of copying, and that, 
too, of unintelligent copying, is to be seen in the last stanza. 
In the Song of Daniel we read : 

Sure, Daniel, wilt thou leave me so, 
Get leave then from the old one. 

'Aen die grijsen (" from the old one ") may be singular or 
plural so far as the form itself is concerned. The reference 
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is obviously to the king of the mountain, the one in authority 
over Venus and the realm,*^ and must be singular in mean- 
ing. Numerous versions of the later folk-song have caught 
the tnie import and give the line in High German form: 



nemt urlob von dem greisen ! 



la 



The others, however, misled by the fact that the Low 
German form aen die grijsen sounds to a High German 
ear like a plural only, have usually made of it : 

Take leave then f rom the old ones. 

The meaning of the mechanical comparison given at the 
opening of the discussion of Part One has now become 
more evident. Whereas the Song of Daniel proceeds in 
an orderly, purposeful and extremely direct fashion as 
though'it were the poet's intention to arrive at some definite 
goal, the other singers play with the opening theme. They 
are loath to leave it for the rest of the song and the result 
is recorded in what they have given. In all the other 
versions the initial scene is disproportionately long; the 
remaining, particularly the last, considerably shortened. It- 
is as though the poet, entertaining some general notion of 
how long the song should be and having given so much to 
the first, must perforce cut short the last, or as if , growing 
a little wearied of his work by the time he reached the end, 
were hurrying to the dose. 

The sixteenth Century versions all devote practically the 
same amount of Space to the unsuccessful joumey to Rome, 
but there is a very vital difference in the character of what 
they have to say. As was the case with Part One, so here 
the line of Separation must be drawn between the Song of 
Daniel on the one band and the remaining versions on the 
other. 
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He took a staff into his hand, 
And unto Rome he hied him, 
The while the Virgin he did 

pray 
That to the pope she guide him. 

At length before the pope he 

came, 
Our f ather temporal : 
" My Lord, my sin Fd fain pro- 

claim, 
On God for mercy call. 

" I would confess and be content 

Within my inmost heart: 

In the mountain seven years IVe 

spent 
Midst Venus' devilish arts." 

"Hast spent seven years within 

the mount 
With Venus there the devil, 
So shalt thou burn for aye in 

heU, 
There suffer torments evil." 

The pope picks up a withered 

stick, 
The stick into the ground he's 

driven : 
" Whene'er this stick shall roses 

bear 
Then be thy sins forgiven." 



Right sad of heart and füll con- 

trite 
He leaveth now the mountain. 
" ril set my trust upon the pope, 
ril go to mercy's fountain. 

Now merrily I go my way, 
Sure God will never leave me! 
A pope by name Urban I'U pray, 
To see if he'll receive me. 

" O f ather, holy master mine, 
My sin I would confess thee 
Which I have sinned within my 

time; 
Forgive it now and bless me! 

"A year Tve spent with Venus 

fair, 
I make now füll confession. 
Absolve me and to see my God 
Thus grant me füll permission." 

A withered staff the pope did 

hold; 
He scanned the contrite mortal: 
''As little as this staff may 

bloom 
Canst enter heaven's portal ! *' 

" And should I liye another year, 
A year on earth be given, 
Then were I from my sin ab- 

solved, 
Should know the grace of 

heaven." 



The great difference between these two lies in the popc*s 
own Statement. Only in the Song of Daniel does he say 
in so many words that Daniel must burn and why. The 
last three stanzas of Part Two in this version form a unit. 
Daniel's Statement that he has been seven years in the 
mountain is reiterated by the pope and given as the reason 
why he must be damned. Not because of sensuality in- 
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dulged to the füll but because of apostasy, because of bis 
dealings with the devil, Daniel must suffer this awful pun- 
ishment. The poem is consistent. Other versions picture 
a pope who, for some reason which must be inferred and is 
therefore easily misunderstood, condemns the hero of the 
Story. 

A year Fve spent with Venus fair, 
I make now füll confession. 
Absolve me and to see my God 
Thus grant me füll permission. 

A withered staff the pope did hold; 
He scanned the contrite mortal : 
" As little as this staff may bloom 
Canst enter heaven's portal." 



The reason for Tannhäuser's Omission of any reference to 
Venus as a devil in bis confession to the pope as recorded 
in these stanzas is to be sought in the change which has 
been made in the original idea of the poem. As a con- 
sequence, however, the picture which we get is badly dis- 
torted. In the Song of Daniel that which Daniel has sus- 
pected and feared,^ that which he hurled in bis frenzy at 
Venus, to wit her devilish origin, has proved to be quite as 
fatal as bis worst fears had led him to believe. This fear 
is the reason why he goes directly to the pope; this the 
consuming dread which with its dull undertone runs through 
the Song of Daniel f rom start to close. To cover up what 
he is convinced is the truth about bis former mistress will 
gain him nothing, for the facts are still there and he would 
fain know what are his chances of salvation. Therefore 
bis open confession. How much more powerful and 
pointed are the lines: 

In the mountain seven years Fve spent 
Midst Venus' devilish arts. 
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than the evasive: 

A year IVe spent with Venus fair. 

Nor is the fact to be overlooked that the length of time 
spent in this evil abode has been noticeably shortened in 
the later version, whereby the pope's excuse for not for- 
giving Tannhäuser is supposedly somewhat lessened. 

It was Helyas, Knight of the Swanne, who, in a Middle 
English romance, was moved with a deep feeling of peni- 
tence to take a staff in his hand and depart " for to . . . 
amende (his) lyfe and yelde (him) religyous." ^® He too 
was reputed to have come from that earthly paradise for 
which Venusberg is but a later name.^® The staff and the 
pilgrim's painful journey have ever been Symbols of great 
religious devotion or of deep penitence and the Song of 
Daniel has made masterful use of the device. 

He took a staff into his hand 
And unto Rome he hied him. 

Daniel's fear and devout effort to find relief are here 
depicted. The two-line prayer which completes the stanza 
is no less noteworthy. 



The while the Virgin he did pray 
That to the pope she guide him. 



The desire uppermost in his heart is to find the pope; it 
is his last hope. How finely conceived! Expressing no 
wish that the pope may be merciful, but with an absolute 
recognition that what the agent of God on earth binds or 
looses is the result of divine influence, he Starts upon his 
journey. Pleading will avail not at all; but one thing is 
necessary, that he find the pope and see what God's judg- 
ment may be in such a case as his. We have here a much 
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greater consistency than in the other version : there he joy- 
fuUy and expectantly sets out upon his joumey,^^ which is 
but another attempt to represent Tannhäuser's trust in 
God in spite of the pope's decision, in other words a 
Protestant touch. The second part of the story closes in 
this Version with the lines : 

The pope picks up a withered stick, 
The stick into the ground he's driven: 
" Whene'er this stick shall roses bear 
Then be thy sins forgiven." 

This stanza forms a perfectly logical part of the unit made 
up of it and the two preceding. The pope who has so 
vigorously and promptly expressed himself on the enormity 
of the sin and the hopelessness of the sinner's plight adds, 
solely by way of emphasizing what he has said, this solemn 
figure by which the desperate Situation is so dreadfully 
exemplified. Those discussions which have seen in this 
episode of the staff a development of the biblical account of 
Aaron's rod must not be considered as having any bearing 
upon this particular feature of the story; the later stanza 
in other versions wherein the staff does bloom is their 
proper subject, a stanza extraneous to the story itself. It is 
worthy of remark too that the Song of Daniel says 

The pope picks up a withered staff, 

whereas the other versions have it that 

A withered staff the pope did hold. 

The first in no way implies that this is the pope's own staff 
which he uses for his example. It is not the symbol, 
therefore, of papal authority which is later to work the 
wonder. Merely a dry stick which he picks up from the 
ground to exemplify his words. And that is natural, vivid 
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expression. What the other versions have given us here 
is again the result of too much deliberation and an altered 
view-point, that is to say, the staflF which later grows green 
and bears roses, the staff which the Entlebuchlied with 
really humorous exaggeration says 



Did split from utter dryness 



M 



is for the sake of the anti-papal picture made the very staff 
which the pope carries as the emblem of his temporal 
power. Thereby the rebuke of Heaven is made more 
pointed and the condemnation of the pope becomes more 



severe. 



We have reached Part Three. That which other versions 
slight the Song of Daniel alone accords its rightful im- 
portance. 



His sister's children on Ronse's 

height 
Still blessed with earthly free- 

dom 
Unto the goddess Venus bright 
Then f ollow where he leads them. 

But when the third day comes 

around 
The withered staff bears roses; 
And messenger on messenger 
Doth seek where he reposes. 



t( 



With weeping then and deepest 

pain 
He next doth leave the city: 

O Mother Mary, Virgin pure, 
Vm now beyond thy pityl" 



He goes again into the mount, 
His stay shall ne'er be ended. 
" I'U go unto my pretty one, 
For there 'tis God will send mc," 



Now when he came before the 
mount, 

Dame Venus went to meet him ; 

" How fared thy trip, Sir Dan- 
iel?" 

Thus did the goddess greet him. 

" Sure from my heart all hope 

hath driven 
The joumey's evil ending. 



O welcome, welcome Danhauser ! 
IVe waited long to see thee. 
Thrice welcome then my bed to 

share, 
No lover so doth please me. 

Thus he within the mount 

again 
Doth choose her love to be, 
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The pope hath but small com- 

f ort given, 
I burn; his wilFs unbending.' 

Then Daniel sinks into the chair 
Which Venus sets bef ore him ; 
And too he sees the golden bowl 
And wine which she would pour 
him. 

But he will neither eat nor 

drink. 
And she would fain entice him 
Into her Chamber where she 

hopes 
Her favor may suffice him. 

Midst laughter and midst wan- 
ton sport 

They come f rom out her Cham- 
ber. 

And quite as had't been ever 
thus 

For his he straightway daimed 
her. 



Wherefore the pope, the fourth 

Urban, 
Is lost etemally. 



All that is to be found in other versions is contained in 
the Song of Daniel. When Daniel comes once more before 
the Mountain of Venus she asks him of his success, and the 
question is essentially the same in all the songs. But the 
reply is not. Daniel makes answer: 



Sure f rom my heart all hope hath driven 
The joumey's evil ending! 
The pope hath but small com fort given, 
I burn ; his will's unbending. 

The tone of what is here said is by no means that found 
in the other Tannhäuser songs where a corresponding 
stanza occurs. If we take as an instance what the Low 
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Gerraan version gives the difference becomes at once ap- 
parent : 

But still I pray to Christ in heaven 
To keep me from damnation." 

In the first place, there is in the Song of Daniel no veiled 
criticism of the pope's decision, no hope expressed that 
there may yet be some divine Intervention to set aside the 
papal decree and relieve the sinner from the wrath to come. 
The spirit is quite that which Daniel showed when he 
Started upon his pilgrimage to Rome, — the simple, unques- 
tioning faith of a devout medieval catholic which prompted 
the prayer to the Virgin that she guide him to the pope. In 
this important particular, therefore, the Song of Daniel 
differs from its fellows, — in its complete acceptance of the 
pope's Word as final. This is a spirit which is, in fact, char- 
acteristic of the whole poem, as is seen from the absence of 
those subtle criticisms or cuts at the papal power which 
form so conspicuous a part of the other sixteenth Century 
songs of Tannhäuser. 

The stanzas which conclude the Song of Daniel are with- 
out analogues in the other versions. I set it down as my 
conviction, however, that they serve to round out a picture 
which is elsewhere left altogether incomplete. That Venus 
sets out a chair for the dejected Daniel and pours a 
bowl of wine for him is not the idle prattle of a garrulous 
story-teller. Daniel refuses food and drink; his plight is 
too serious and his heart too low. And as he sits there 
dull and stunned what a picture of the hopeless sinner he 
presents! Nowhere eise that he may go, nothing eise that 
he may do, and the absolute certainty that the fires of hell 
await him. It is important, of the greatest importance in 
fact, that we be made to realize to the füll how serious Is 
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Daniers case and how crushing his punishment. For if 
we do not see him in the füll realization of it there is a 
grave danger that we who are to draw a lesson from the 
Story may ourselves fall to appreciate the Situation. But 
even here the story cannot properly be said to be termi- 
nated. What is to become of this condemned knight and 
why has he retumed to the Venusberg? After she has 
failed to arouse Daniel by ordinary means Venus offers her 
highest attraction and only in this way is she able to re- 
store him to cheerfulness. I will not say that she has 
won him back, for Daniel has been sent back by the 
exigencies of the Situation. There is nowhere eise to go 
save to the fires of hell. When the stupefaction which has 
resulted from his overwhelming disappointment has lifted 
but one way lies open. So simple is the choice that it may be 
Said to be no choice at all. He who is damned forever can 
surely not wish to hasten to that punishment. It were 
pleasanter to tarry a while amidst the pleasures of Venus' 
realm, even though it was as a result of the enjoyment of 
these pleasures that he came to his doom. And the Situa- 
tion is fiUed with deep pathos. That he must again be 
swept into this maelstrom of sensuality despite his down- 
right contrition, that what was before but an incidental 
pleasure of this mortal life has been tumed into his highest 
immortal joy is sad enough. The touch of finality comes 
at Daniel's reawakening to the joys of Venus' abode. Had 
he not been shown to us so we should have been left in 
some doubt as to his real fate. All has been fulfiUed, how- 
ever, and the hopeless sinner has run his course. The 
Daniel who fearfully left the Venusberg and hurried to 
Rome has found his fears confirmed and must settle down 
to a long Span of sensual joy for which he is to pay with 
an infinitely longer period of torment. What was fore- 
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shadowed in the beginning has been realized at the close 
and the story is complete. The other versions of the song, 
however, dismiss the hero at the end with a brief account 
of his second entrance into the mountain and the Statement 
that there he must abide forever. 

He goes again into the mount, 
His stay shall ne'er be ended. 

Now Tannhäuser has already been remanded to hell by the 
pope and it is obviously inconsistent to say that he is to 
remain in the mountain forever. The concluding scene in 
most versions has suffered as much from neglect as has 
the opening from over-attention. 

What then is the purpose of the Tannhäuser song as set 
forth in the older, well-balanced and purposeful Song of 
Daniel? The story must have been originated, as Elster 
has Seen,** by some one in füll sympathy with the Church of 
Rome, perhaps even a member of the clergy. Its theme 
was the absolute hopelessness of salvation for one who had 
any dealings with that Germanic earthly Elysium last 
known as the Venusberg, The history of the grail 
shows how deeply rooted and how ancient was this belief 
in an abode of supreme and perfect physical enjoyment 
somewhere on this earth or beyond. As long as Chris- 
tianity was not there to frown upon it the belief flourished 
openly and the Spot was thought to be one to which any 
man might well hope to come. But with the advent of 
Christianity this place could no longer be openly believed 
in, and secretly, therefore, it was held that in some hidden, 
inaccessible Underground abode such a paradise existed and 
that it was a most happy realm, although spiritually danger- 
ous for men's souls. The remarkable popularity enjoyed 
by the Venusberg myth and its fore-runner the grail is 
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evidence that this must have been the State of affairs 
among Germanic peoples. It was impossible for a new 
religion to stamp out a belief which rose from the very 
wellsprings of physical life and I doubt whether more than 
the slightest headway was made against it until a greater 
enlightenment showed the absurdity of such a belief and 
turned it in different directions. The Tannhäuser story 
of the folk-song is an open acknowledgment that this idea 
of a heathen paradise was far too populär to please the 
Church. Against that belief the song was aimed ; its moral, 
that one who entered this paradise was guilty of a sin so 
enormous that he could never hope for forgiveness here or 
hereafter. The tenor of the Song of Daniel is exactly this. 
As a matter of fact in every version of the folk-song the 
pope is really helpless, forced by the Situation to pronounce 
a judgment imposed on him by Heaven. The Song of 
Daniel openly expresses this inevitability which other ver- 
sions with their anti-papal spirit conceal, for the pope there 
teils the reason for his judgment: 

Hast spent seven years within the mount 
With Dame Venus there the devil, 
So shalt thou bum for aye in hell, 
There suffer torments evil. 

The league with the devil, the consequent denial of God, 
this is the source of DanieFs fate. Against that particular 
form of sin the time was especially active, for the black art 
with its numerous devotees was feit to be no Christian work 
and must be held in check. In the same spirit the Faust 
Book is aimed at those who would in return for temporal 
happiness have dealings with the devil. In the background 
of all medieval thinking on these matters there lurked the 
belief that this was perhaps the sin unpardonable referred 
to in Scripture where we read that " All manner of sin and 
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blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 
And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
World, neither in the world to come." ^^ The nature of 
Daniel's sin is such as to suggest that it properly comes 
under this head ; it is apostasy, the denial of the Holy Ghost. 
The penitent attitude in which he approaches the pope can- 
not help him there ; so runs the argument. Faust, too, was 
repentant and under much the same circumstances, — ^when 
the pleasures were past and the dangers of hell were 
staring him in the face. But Faust was not forgiven. The 
Tannhäuser song, as a sermon designed to teach the way- 
ward the awful danger which attended a Visit to the heathen 
paradise of the Venusberg, intended no slur against the 
pope. His place in the story is solely to give added im- 
pressiveness. Why should Tannhäuser go direct to the 
pope with his sin, and not seek out some lesser dignitary 
of the Church? Even because the poet would have us 
know the magnitude of the sin and because the pope's re- 
fusal is final. So in Hemmerlin's account of the Swiss who 
had been in the magic mountain in the Apennines a special 
papal confessor is necessary to absolve him.^* 

The Protestant spirit of the other versions of the Tann- 
häuser song manifests itself , as has been indicated, on every 
possible occasion. In the Song of Daniel it finds expression 
in one isolated stanza which, because of its obvious lack of 
connection with the tenor of the song, we must regard as 
a later addition. How this anti-papal attitude crept into 
the original story as told in the Song of Daniel is clear 
enough. To one who has not the viewpoint of the faithful, 
who is not whoUy in sympathy with the Church and its 
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doctrine, the first thought which suggests itself is that the 
pope is harsh and unforgiving. The Protestant with his 
more liberal views of mercy, and above all with his scom 
for that mediation between God and man represented by 
the papal power, would be sure to place such an Interpreta- 
tion upon the song in its original form. It is a very easy 
Step from the idea that the pope cannot forgive Tann- 
häuser to the notion that he will not. This Step once taken 
the other minor changes and additions which have made 
the anti-papal animus more evident came easily enough. To 
the opponents of the Church the story afforded an excellent 
document, for since the pope no longer gave his reason 
he was exposed completely to hostile criticism. Tann- 
häuser's underlying goodness is emphasized by his con- 
stant appeals to Heaven and the Virgin and his denial of 
an oath to Venus. The proportions of the story are 
changed. It is no longer a song of Tannhäuser but a song 
against popery. The powerful figure of the staff, which 
was at first used to symbolize the hopelessness of the case, 
was neatly tumed in another direction by the staiFs being 
made to bloom, — a change which has even affected the 
Song of Daniel itself in the form which has come down to 
US. Thus out of his own mouth the pope is condemned 
and the whole in many versions topped off by an openly 
expressed curse upon his papal majesty. So far was this 
spirit carried that in the Song of Daniel the curse is finally 
extended to all popes: 

Accursed be the wretched popes 
Who send us off to hell." 

Even here it is evidently not spoken by Daniel, but is the 
Interpolation of a later poet, borrowed from the anti-papal 
song. But the curse should not rest upon the pope, but 
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upon Venus herseif, for it is she who has really damned the 
hero of the song. As Heinrich Wittenweiler has put it : 

Of evil Venus much they teil, 
Who's sent so many souls to hell/* 

The Story of the Song of Daniel is the most primitive 
form preserved to us of the account of the hero within 
Venus* Mount as told in folk-song. The completely 
anti-papal spirit of the usual sixteenth Century Tannhäuser 
song is evidently the spirit the song possessed throughout 
most, if not all, of the fifteenth. Faber says he 
knows of a song of Danhauser and then outlines what 
must have been the usual Tannhäuser story. He wrote 
but twenty-five years before these songs began to come 
into print and it is reasonable to suppose that they had 
been in circulation even longer than that. The song 
is evidently of an unforgiving pope, for Faber simply 
says absolution was denied the knight. Had there been 
extenuating circumstances the churchman Faber wotüd 
surely not have omitted them. Faber is preceded by La Säle, 
who teils the story as it was told in the sixteenth Century, 
cxcept that he represents the pope as secretly overjoyed at 
the sinner's repentance although he presents a stem front 
and teils the knight that he cannot be forgiven. The efifect 
upon the poor knight is the same as in the usual song, and 
it is evident that La Sale's Statement about the secret joy 
of the pope is merely an attempt to put him in a good light 
in a story which really was aimed at him. La Sale's account 
is undoubtedly from the German, as his mention of the 
knight's nationality and the queen's use of his language 
indicate. As far back as 1440, therefore, there existed an 
anti-papal song of Tannhäuser. A half-century earlier 
Stands the story of Barbarino, which is nearer our Daniel 
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account, for there we learn that the knight on emerging 
from the mountaimreceives a füll absolution from the pope, 
because he has not yielded to the blandishments of the 
queen. As in this account the pope's reason for giving 
absolution is stated, so in the Song of Daniel is his reason 
for not doing so definitely set forth, and back of each reason 
lies the same fundamental idea that participation in the 
life of this place is the unforgivable sin of apostasy. Bar- 
barino's story is apparently drawn from some source which 
was not anti-papal, for when the pope's reason is given the 
sting is drawn from the Tannhäuser song. 

The name Daniel must antedate that of Tannhauser in 
the myth. We know of Tannhäuser only in connection with 
the harsh pope ; Daniel exists in connection with what must 
have been an earlier form of the legend. The name must' 
have been one with the song, which shows little evidence of 
alteration in outline. It is also interesting to note that all 
the Tannhäuser songs of the earlier day give the first 
syllable of the hero's name as Dan-. Yet the Minnesinger 
wrote his name Tan- and such is the South German spelling 
thereof. Dan- is by nature North German. It seems, 
therefore, that the influence of the name Daniel in the older 
northern Version in part or entire suggested in the North 
that of the southem Minnesinger, which was then of course 
written in its northern form. We find, for instance, in the 
Stimmbüchlein, a primer printed in 1531 by Kunegund 
Hergotin, Nuremberg (in Zwickauer Faksimile-Drucke, 
No. 15, Zwickau, 1912), the names Daniel and Danhauser 
occurring together in an arbitrarily chosen and carelessly 
arranged list of nouns with the initial D. " Darius, Dan- 
iel, Danhauser, David, Doctor" (Leaf -Ariij**). From the 
North the song was taken to the South, where it retained 
its older spelling. The change may very well have 
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taken place after the song began to assume an anti-papal 
signification, for Tannhäuser was known to have been 
a loose fellow and an enemy of the pope. This knowl- 
edge is, however, to be gained f rom no source whatever save 
f rom his own songs and the change must have been made 
by someone who knew those songs, that is to say, by some 
North German scholar. Up to this time there had been 
nothing to connect him with the old paradise story so long 
as that Story was told to preach a moral, but now that the 
anti-papal spirit had crept in there were points in his life 
which made him not an unfitting character for the myth. 
Just such a band as wrought the leamed change in the 
name introduced the pope Urban. There is a suspicious 
accuracy in fixing events with such minute correctness in a 
folk-song which in a period as long as must have elapsed 
since Tannhäuser's death would have suffered a great loss 
in exactly this sort of thing.^® That the song retained in 
the South so generally its northem spelling was doubtless 
due to its not being at first understood by those who sang 
it. As it became better assimilated a better understanding 
arose and the name was more and more often spelled 
Tan-. During the sixteenth Century, however, there existed, 
as the versions of the folk-song testify, no clear notion as 
to who this hero of the story was or from what part of 
the country he came and it is very doubtful whether he was 
anything more than a name to most of those who knew 
the song,. for the last syllables are written in a variety of 
ways, — hauser, — huser, — yser. The first syllable, how- 
ever, remains fixed as Dan-, which, owing to the greater 
antiquity of the Song of Daniel, is doubtless related to 
Daniel Who then is Daniel? 

From the f act that the Song of Daniel presents the oldest 
form of the folk-song of which we have any knowledge 
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we pass, therefore, to some consideration of who the hero 
of the Story originally was, for it is evident that Tann- 
häuser did not earlier play the chief role. The name of 
the Minnesinger, as has been pointed out, appears through- 
out the sixteenth Century with its first syllable written as 
Dan-. To this peculiarity, we may even say fixity, of spell- 
ing must be added the noteworthy fact that with regard to 
the second syllable there prevailed an almost equal uncer- 
tainty of orthography. The name Danhuser for the poet 
Tanhuser so well-known in South Germany seems, there- 
fore, to be a leamed Substitution suggested by some North 
German form in which the first syllable was Dan-. It 
would seem hardly possible that the name Daniel itself 
could have been this source, since we know of no legendary 
hero of that name, aside from the hero of the folk-song 
itself, who might have served as the starting-point for the 
Story.«® It would seem more probable, therefore, that both 
names are traceable to some common origin, which we 
should expect to find in the North Country, whither the 
folk-song so plainly points. La Säle, indeed, in his account 
of the Mountain of Venus, records that a German knight 
had been there and even gives his name, which, strikingly 
enough, is distinctly a Low Country form, Hans Wanban- 
bourg. This* fact takes on an added significance when we 
recall that La Säle had doubtless leamed the story during 
a sojourn in the North.*^ 

A northem hero of such a name as the one towards 
whom the evidence points might possibly be that König 
Dan, who, even down to recent times, has appeared in the 
folk-lore of the North. So we have a Swedish folk-song 
of King Daniel and Proud Malfred, in which we are told 
how the former goes into the " stone-room " — a survival 
of the old idea of entrance into the mountain. MüUenhoff 
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records a legend of this mythical personage which he 
found in the' northem part of Germany. "They say," 
so runs the narrative,*^ " that close to Tönningen 
in Eiderstede there is a little hill with a cave. Within 
sits King Dan with two hundred thousand men, all 
asleep. A soldier had been condemned to die. Our 
late king thereupon granted him his life on condition 
that he go into the hill and retum with news of King Dan. 
The soldier went into the cave. Here the old king sat 
before a table and had his head propped on his arm and 
slept, his beard hanging beneath the table; around him 
stood all the others. When the soldier entered the king 
awoke and asked what he wanted. The soldier answered 
that he had been sent out by the king to bring news of 
him. Hereupon King Dan answered he should simply 
say to the king that he should but think of him when he 
was in distress and then he would come with all his people 
to help him and would drive out his enemies and give him 
mastery over all the earth." From another account Mül- 
lenhoff gives the f ollowing : " King Dan was the first king 
of Denmark and lived here in Schleswig. He was formerly 
always in the calendar. . . . At that time there were here 
heathen still; these were wont to bum their dead. . . . 
King Dan, however, desired that after his death he should 
not be burned, but that he should sit upon his royal throne 
and have by him his saddled horse and other precious 
things. When he was dead it was so ordered with him. 
The tomb was erected of stones. One can still see the holes 
where the builders took out the stone. This Rysenbarg 
lies near Kuerborg. . . . Within the mountain a province 
is Said to lie; what this may signify, however, I cannot 
say." " 
The Ynglinge saga knows the myth, for there wc read: 
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" But later Dan the proud, king of the Danes, had built a 
hin and ordered that after his death he should be buried 
therein in his kingly garb and war-clothes with horse and 
trappings and much other property." ** Still earlier Saxo 
Grammaticus states : " Now Dan and Angul, with whom the 
stock of the Danes begins, were begotten of Humble. . . . 
From Dan, however, so saith antiquity, the pedigrees of our 
kings have ilowed in glorious series, like Channels from 
some parent spring." ^^ The Eddie lay of Rigsthula relates 
also of Danr and Danpr,^^ 

A well-established tradition would seem to be indicated 
by these facts. Nor is the unmistakable similarity of the 
Story to that of the furious host to be overlooked. The 
Dan who thus sits within a mountain surrounded by his 
host and ready at some magic call to ride forth to battle is 
but a later Substitute for that earlier leader of the furious 
host, the mighty Wodan. The great Dutch geographer, 
Philip Quverius, who has been called the real founder of 
scientific geographical study, holds that the name Dan is 
but a derivative of the older Wodan, and a comparison of 
the Story of King Dan within the mountain and that of the 
furious host makes this seem extremely probable. Clu- 
verius writes : ** Some of the Germans called Mercury Dan, 
from which even to this day the Danes take their name, 
who in another dialect are known as Teutoni or Teutones 
. • . some indeed have enlarged the word to Codan by 
adding an initial syllable, and from this the largest Island 
of the Danes, which is now commonly called by the inhabi- 
tants Sieland, is according to Mela, Codanonia. The in- 
habitants themselves are, according to Ptolemaeus . . . 
Codanones and the bay adjacent, which is commonly known 
as the Oost see, is called by Pliny and Mela, Codanus. 
Some write the word Godan, as Toclacus and PauUus Dia- 
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Conus teil us. From this it comes that a town in my own 
country . . . is called, in the common parlance in which 
the god is termed Dan and the people Dani, Danzig. . . . 
Furthermore, in accordance with the custom of the Ger- 
mans of adding z W to certain words beginning with G, 
some called Godan, Gwodan and then by dropping the initial 
letter, Wodan, as PauUus and Gotefridus show . . . where- 
fore the Germans in their ancient songs assert that they 
take their origin from Dan or from Theuth." *^ 

That the mythical Dan and Wodan are one and the 
same in ultimate origin seems the more probable in view 
of the identity of the hero of the Danhäuser-song and the 
Knight of the Swan. For, if the Swan Knight and the 
hero of the folk-song be one and the same, then the dis- 
covery of Hoffery conceming the great Teutonic god of 
heaven, that he was represented by the ancient Germans as 
accompanied by a swan,*® points directly to him as the 
source from which have later developed those obviously 
related myths of Danhäuser, Schwanritter and Furious 
Host, all centering about the idea of a beautiful Teutonic 
paradise and the divine personage who issued from it, later 
thither to retum. 
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THE GRAIL 

* Cf. W. Golther, " Die Gralssage bei Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
pp. 9 and 12. 

• " Crestien's von Troyes G)ntes del Graal (Percevaus li galois), 
Baist, Freiburg, privately printed, 11. 3182 ff. : 

Un graal antre ses deus mains 
Une dameisele tenoit 
E avoec les vaslez venoit 
Bele e jointe e bien acesmee 
Quant ele f u leanz antree 
A tot le graal qu' ele tint 
Une si granz clartez an vint 
(Qu)'ausi perdirent les chandoiles 
Lor clart6 come les estoiles 
Quant li solauz lieve e la lune 
Apes celi an revint une 
Qui tint un tailleor d'argent 
Le graal qui aloit devant 
De fin or esmere estoit 
Pierres precieuses avoit 
El graal de maintes menieres 
Des plus riches e des plus chieres 
Qui an mer ne an terre soient 
Totes autres pierres valoient 
Celes del graal sanz dotance 
Tot autresi com de la lance 
Par de devant lui trespasserent 
E d'une chanbre an autre alerent 
E li vaslez les vit passer 
E n'osa mie demander 
Del graal cui lan an servoit 
Que il toz jorz el euer avoit 
La parole au prodome sage 
Se criem que il n'i ait domage 
Que j*ai oi sovant retraire 
Qu' ausi se puet an trop taire 
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Com trop parier a la foiee. 

Bien lor an praingne ou mal Ten chiee 

Ne lor anquiert ne ne demande. 

Li sires au vaslet comande 

L'eve doner e napes traire 

Cil le fönt qui le doivent faire 

£ qui a costume Tavoient 

Li sire e li vaslez lavoient 

Lor mains d'eve chaude tempree 

E dui vaslet ont aportee 

Une lee table d'ivoire 

Ensi con reconte Testoire 

Ele estoit tote d'une piece 

Devant le seignor une piece 

E devant le vaslet la tindrent 

Tant que dui autre vaslet vindrent 

Qui aporterent deus eschaces 

Don li fuz a deus bones graces 

Don les eschames fetes furent 

Que les pieces toz jorz an durent 

Don furent eles d'ebenus 

De celui fust ne dot ja nus 

Que il porrisse ne qu'il arde 

De ces deus choses n'a il garde. 

Sor ces eschames fu asise 

La table e la nape sus mise 

Ce que diroie de la nape? 

Legaz ne chardonax ne pape 

Ne man ja onques sor si blanche. 

Li Premiers mes fu d'une hanche 

De cerf an gresse au poivre chaut . . • 

Da la hanche de cerf au poivre 

Devant ax uns vaslet trancha 

Qui de devant lui treite Ta 

A tot le tailleor d'argent 

E les morciax lor met devant 

Sor un gastel qui f u antiers 

E li graax andemantiers 

Por devant ax retrespassa. 

E li vaslez ne demanda 

Del graal cui Tan an servoit: 

Por le prodome se dötoit 

Qui dolcement le chastia 

De trop parier e il i a 
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Toz jorz son euer si Tan sovient 
Mes plus se test qu'il ne covient. 
A chascun mes don Tan servoit 
Le graal trespasser veoit 
Par devant lui tot descovert 

■ " Wolframs von Eschenbach Parzival," Martin, 235, 11. 20 ff. : 

üf einem grüenen achmardi 

truoc si den wünsch von pardis, 

bede wurzeln unde ris. 

daz was ein dinc, daz hiez der Gral, 

erden Wunsches überwal. 

Repanse de schoye sie hiez, 

die sich der gräl tragen liez. 

der gräl was von sölher art: 

wol muos er kiusche sin bewart, 

die sin ze rehte solde pflegn : 

die muose valsches sich bewegn. 

Vorem gräle komen lieht: 

diu warn von armer koste nicht; 

sehs glas lanc lüter wolgetän, 

dar inne balsem der wol bran. 

do si komen von der tür 

ze rehter mäze alsus her für, 

mit zühten neic diu künegin 

und al diu juncfröwelin 

die da truogen balsemvaz. 

diu künegin valscheite laz 

sazte für den wirt den gräl. 

dez maere gibt daz Parzival 

dicke an si sach unt dähte, 

diu den gräl da brähte: 

er het och ir mantel an. 

mit zuht die sibene giengen dan 

zuo den ahzehen ersten. 

do liezen si die bersten 

zwischen sich; man sagete mir, 

zwelve iewederthalben ir, 

diu maget mit der kröne 

stuont da harte schone. 

swaz ritter do gesezzen was 

über al den palas, 

den wären kameraere 

mit guldin becken swaere 
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le viem geschadet einer dar, 

und ein juncherre wol gevar 

der eine wize tweheln truoc. 

man sach da richeit genuoc. 

Der taveln muosten hundert sin, 

die man da truoc zer tür dar in. 

man sazte iesliche schiere 

für werder ritter viere: 

tischlachen var nach wize 

wurden drüf geleit mit vlize . . • 

hoert mer von richheite sagen. 

vier karräschen muosen tragen 

manec tiwer goltvaz 

ieslichem ritter der da saz. 

man zohs zen vier wenden. 

vier ritter mit ir henden 

mans üf die taveln setzen sach. 

ieslichem gieng ein schriber nach, 

der sich dar zuo arbeite 

und si wider üf bereite, 

So da gedienet waere. 

nu hoert ein ander maere. 

hundert knappen man gebot: 

die nämn in wize tweheln brot 

mit zühten vor dem gräle. 

die giengen al zemäle' 

und teilten für die taveln sich. 

man sagte mir, diz sag ouch ich 

üf iwer iesliches eit, 

daz vorem gräle waere bereit 

(sol ich des iemen triegen, 

so müezt ir mit mir liegen) 

swä nach jener bot die hant; 

daz er al bereite vant 

spise warm, spise kalt, 

spise niwe unt dar zuo alt, 

diaz zam unt daz wilde. 

esn wurde nie kein bilde, 

beginnet maneger sprechen. 

der wil sich übel rechen: 

wan der gräl was der saelden fruht» 

der werlde süeze ein'sölh genuht, 

er wac vil nach geliche 

als man saget von himelriche. 
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in kleiniu goltvaz man nam, 

als ieslicher spise zam, 

salssen, pfefiFer, agraz. 

da het der kiusche und der vräz 

alle geliche genuoc. 

mit grozer zuht manz für si truoc. 

Moraz, win, sinopel rot, 

swä nach den napf ieslicher bot, 

swaz er trinkens künde nennen, 

daz mohter drinne erkennen 

allez von des grales kraft. 

diu werde geselleschaft 

hete Wirtschaft vome gräl. 

wol gemarcte Parziväl 

die richeit unt daz wunder groz. 

durch zuht in vrägens doch verdroz. 

* Cf. " Catholic Encyclopedia " under " Grail." 

• Martin, ed. " Parziväl,*' vol. II, p. xxxiii. 

•Ibid., vol. II, pp. xi, xii; "Tristan," ed. Bechstein, 1. 4636 ff. 

* B. ten Brink, " Englische Literatur," vol. I (1877), p. 216. 
•Heinrich von dem Türlin, "Diu Crone," Stutt. Lit. Ver., vol. 

XXVII, 11. 29532 ff.; 29540 ff.; 29570 ff.; 29620 ff. 

Ich bin tot, swie ich niht tot schin, 
Unde daz gesinde min 
Daz ist ouch tot mit mir . . . 
Wan dise vrouwen sint niht tot, 
Sie hänt ouch kein ander not, 
Wan daz sie sint, da ich bin . . . 
Dar zuo bewisete er ouch in, 
Daz ez morgen waere ein jär, 
Daz er waere komen dar . . . 
Dise tugentriche schar. 
Als ich iu geseit hän. 
Die gotinne wol getan 
Und die vünf juncfrouwen. 

• Fr. von der Hagen, " Minnesinger," vol. III, pp. 376; 150-151 : 

Wa kam hin Parcivale, 
ris' Sigenot unt der wild* man? 
Sie kerte(n) ze dem Grale, 
der tot hat si erstichen. 
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Man sagt von Parcivale 

von Titurel und Gamuret, 

von Ekkart und Achille, von Gawein, der das best' ie tet, 

von Waliban und Lanzilot, 

Eibanes krieg unt von Wilhalmes tat. 

Die worhten beides male: 

do schuof der vürsten miltiu hant, 

ir tugent und ir guete, ir staeter muot was wol bekant, 

daz er mit tusent waer' ir bot* 

gen mannes muot, nach siner sinnen rat. 

Wie hoch ir muot do swebte, 

unt waer' noch Artus solicher tugent, als er do milte lebte 

mit siner tavel rtmde 

man vünde noch wol Parcival 

und alle herren in dem Gral 

wen nach in dürft' und in der eren gtmde. 

*•" Chroniken der deutschen Städte," VII, p. i68flF. 1281. In 
dussen tiden weren hir noch kunstabelen, dat weren der rikesten 
borger kinder; de plegen dat spei vor to stände in den pingsten, 
als den Roland, den schildekenbom, tabelrunde und ander spei, 
dat nu de ratman sulven vorstan. in dem vorgeschreven stride 
was ein kunstabel, der heit Brim von Sconenbeke, dat was ein gelart 
man. den beden sine gesellen, de ktmstabelen, dat he on dichte 
und bedechte ein vreidig spei, des makede he ein gral und dichte 
hovesche breve. de sande he to Goslar, to Hildesheim und to 
Brunswik, Quedlingeborch, Halberstad und to anderen steden und 
ladeten to sik alle koplude, die dar ridderschap wolden oven, dat 
se to on quemen to Magdeborch, se hedden eine schone vruwen, 
de heit vrow Feie; de scholde men geven den, der se vorwerven 
künde mit tuchten und manheit. dar von worden bewegen alle 
Jungelinge in den steden. de van Goslar kemen mit vordeckeden 
rossen, de van Brunswic kemen alle mit gronen verdecket und 
gecleidet und andere stede hadden ok or sunderlike wapene und 
varwe. Do se vor disse stad quemen, se wolden nicht inriden, 
men entpfeng se mit suste tmd dustiren. dat geschach. twe 
kunstabele togen ut tmd bestanden de und entpfengen se mit den 
speren. de wile was de grale bereit up dem mersche und vele telt 
und pawelune up geslagen; und dar was ein bom gesed up dem 
mersche, dar hangeden de kunstabelen schilde an, de in dem grale 
weren. des anderen dages, do de gesten missen hadden gehört und 
gegeten, se togen vor den gral und beschauweden den. dar wart 
on verlovet, dat malk rorde einen schilt: welkes Jungelinges de 
schilt were, de queme her vor und bestünde den rorer. dat 
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geschach an allen. To lesten vordeinde vrowen Feien ein olt 
kopman van Goslere; de vorde se mit sik und gaf se to der e und 
gaf or so vele mede, dat se ores wilden levendes nicht mer ovede. 

Cf. also Aufsess, "Anzeiger für Kunde des deutschen Mittel- 
alters," 1833, column 298 ff., where the following passages occur, 
illustrative of this later conception of the meaning of "Grail." 

Pfalz. Hs. 344, 14, a. Rede des elenden Knaben. 

sie sprach : " merk gesel und schowe 

dass wunneclich geziert feld, 

dass dort her schint, dass sint zeit; 

nun sind ir in der zal, 

da man von seit und haisst der Gral. 

dar in sind fr6d aller geschieht, 

was im nun der mensch bedicht, 

das ist da und dannocht me. 

Femer heisst es von den Edelsteinen, die als Knöpfe auf den Zelten 
glänzten; 15» a. 

die taten durch die sunnen brehen 
gelich als wer es ein morgenstem, 
den ganzen Gral teten sie zieren. 

Der Gral war also dem Verfasser eine Anzahl von 9 Zelten. 
Daselbst Fol. 155, b. 

wann bi dem edeln Grole 
Helena und auch Paris 
Lanzelet und auch Yblis 
Wigoleis und Larie 
waren sulcher freuden frye, 
die wile sie hie uf erden lebten. 

"Blöte, "Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum," vol. XLII, p. 4. 
kam aus dem irdischen paradies, das einige den Grail nennen. 
** Oswald von Wolkenstein, ed. Schatz, no. 11. 

ich hoff, du last mich nicht allain, 
seit du nu pist mein höchster gral, 
der alles laid verdecket. 

*• Oudemans, " Bijdrage tot een Mittel- en Oudnederlandsch 
Wordenboek," Arnhem, 1871, vol. II, p. 727. (After W. Hertz, 
"Parzival," Stuttgart, i8g8, p. 465.) 

** Johann Frisch, " Teutsch-Lateinisches Wörterbuch," under 
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Gral: Schilt. Gloss. Teut. ad voc. Gral. Da Gral erklärt wird durch 
tripudiare et deliciis deditum esse. 

Mathesius in Sarepta heisst des reichen Mannes Leben, ein 
pancketiren und kralesiren. 

Rethmajer Braunschweig. Kirchen Chron. Es war vor Alters 
ein grosses Spiel um das siebend Jahr allzeit, vor der Stadt auf 
dem Lindenberg, das von vieler Menschen unbilliger Stimme und 
Tumult Graell, nach Art der alten Sächsischen Sprache hiess, sonst 
auch wohl Grdel genannt wurde. 

^' ReifFenberg, " Le Chevalier au Cygne/' p. 224: Annales quosdam 
veteres volunt prodidisse Helium istum e paradisi terrestris loco 
quodam fortunatissimo, cui Graele nomen esset, navigio tali 
venisse. 

^'Caspar Abel, "Sammlung etlicher noch nicht gedruckten alten 
Chronicken," p. 56. Gral war eine Art eines Spiel-Festes, worauf 
es fein lustig und liederlich herzugehen pflegte. 

*' " Der Wartburgkrieg," ed. Simrock, stanzas 83-87 : 

Felicia, Sibillen kint, 

und Juno, die mit Artus in dem berge sint, 

die habent vleisch sam wir und ouch gebeine. 

Die vrägt ich wie der küninc lebe, 
Artus, und wer der massenie spise gebe, 
wer ir da pflege mit dem tränke reine, 

Hamasch, kleider unde ros? sie lebent noch in vreche. 

diu gotin bringe her vür dich, 

daz si dich berihte sam si tete mich, 

daz dir iht höher meister kunst gebreche. 

Felicia ist noch ein maget, 

bi derselben wirde hat si mir gesaget, 

dazs einen abbet in dem berge saehe. 

Des namen hat si mir genant ; 

taete ich iu sam, er waere iu allen wol bekant: 

der schreip mit siner hant vil gar die spaehe 

Wie Artus in dem berge lebe und sine beide maere, 

der si mir hundert hat genant, 

die er mit in^ vuorte von Britanien lant, 

die sint dekeinem vilän sagebaere. 
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Artus hat kempfen üz gesant, 

Sit er von diser weite schiet, in Kristen lant. 

Hort, wie die selben botschaft eine glocke 

Wol über tüsent raste warp, 

da von ein hoher greve sit in kämpfe starp. 

hört, ob sin übermuot zuo valsche in locke. 

Hort, wie ez umbe die glocke stat : Artüses klingesaere, 

die muosten län ir kunste schal, 

diu selbe glocke in allen durch oren hal. 

des wart diu massenie an f reuden laere. 

Sibillen kint Felicia 

unt Jünö, die sint beide mit Artuse da : 

daz hat mir Sante Brandan wol bediutet 

Der Klinsor tuot uns niht bekant 

wer si der kempf e, den Artus hete üz gesant ; 

em saget ouch niender wer die glocken liutet 

Der Dürengen fürste sunder haz 

sprach: wilt tms diu maere künden fürebaz? 

wir müezen nach den f rowen allen senden. 

Kanst uns mit singen tuon bekant. 

Wie Loherangrin von Artus wart üz gesant. 

Da von liez wir uns alle noete wenden ; 

*• Howard Maynadier, " The Arthur of the English Pocts," p. 57. 
" " Tristan," ed. Massmann, CCCXCVII, 14. 

üz Avelün, der feinen lant. 

'* Cf . chapter on ** Mountain of Venus ** under La Säle, also under 
"Hessische Hexenprocessacten." Cf. also the story of Tann- 
häuser. 

'^ Caesarius von Heisterbach, " Dialogus Miraculorum," ed. 
Strange, Bk. XH, chap. xii. £0 tempore quo Henricus Imperator 
subiugavit sibi Siciliam, in Ecclesia Palernensi quidam erat Decanus, 
natione ut puto Theutonicus. Hie cum die quadam suum qui optimus 
erat perdidesset palefredum, servum suum ad diversa toca misit ad 
investigandum illum. Cui homo senes occurrens, ait: Quo vadis, 
aut quid quaeris? Dicente illo, equum domini mei quaero; subi- 
unxit homo: Ego novi ubi sit. Et ubi est? inquit. Respondit: 
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In * monte Gyber, ibi eum habet dominus meus Rex Arcturus. Idem 
mons flammas evomit sicut Vulcanus. Stupente servo ad verba 
illius, subiunxit: Die domino tuo ut ad dies quatuordecim illuc 
veniat ad curiam eius collemnem. Quod si ei dicere omiseris, 
graviter punieris. Reversus servus, quae audivit domino suo exposuit, 
cum timore tamen. Decanus ad curiam Arcturi se invitatum audiens 
et irridens, infirmatus die praefixo mortuus est. Haec Godescalcus 
canonicus Bonnensis nobis retulit, dicens se eodem tempore ibidem 
fuisse. 

* In means in, not on, as the context f rom which this chapter is 
taken clearly shows. 

'' Gervasius von Tilbury, " Otia Imperialia/' ed. Liebrecht, p. 220. 
Je te salue mille fois 6 etoile plus resplendissante que la Lune. 
Je te conjure d'aller trouver Beelzebuth ... et lui dire, qu'il 
m'envoye trois esprits, Alpha, Rello, Jalderichel, et le Bossu du 
Mont Gibel. 

••A. Elaufmann, "Caesarius von Heisterbach," p. 146. Cum 
autem Paternus in ecclesia Mauritania * praef ata post tantos labores 
quiesceret, deambulabat, quidam tyrannus regiones altrinsecus, 
nomine Arthurus : Qui quadam die veniens ad cellam sancti episcopi 
et ipsum alloquens, tunicam memoratam aspexit et zelo confossus 
invidiae petivit eam. Cui Sanctus : Non cuilibet magno, sed clerico 
tantum Deo sacrato haec tunica condigna est. Ille autem indignans 
monasterium egressus iterumque regressus est, ut eam vi tolleret 
Unus autem discipulorum videns illum in furore revertentem 
cucurrit ad S. Paternum et ait: Tyrannus, qui hinc antea exivit, 
insultando cum furore regreditur. Paternus ait: Imo absorbeat 
eum tellus! Quo dicto statim terra aperuit os suum et usque ad 
mentum Arthurum absorbuit. Qui illico agnoscens suum reatum, 
incipit deum et S. Paternum laudare, donec veniam humiliter 
petiens, terra illum sursum emitteret. 

Cf . Thoms, " Early Eng. Prose Rom.," Vol. II, pp. 233 flF. ; " Tom 
a Lincolne." 

* Mauritania ist nach Usser der Bischofssitz des Patemus in 
Armorica Lhan-Padern-maur oder vaur. 

** Tilbury, op. cit., ed. Liebrecht, p. 12; ed. Leibnitz, p. 921. 
In Sicilia est mons Aetna . . . Hunc autem montem vulgares 
Mongibel appellant. In hujus deserto narrant indigenae Artunim 
magnum nostris temporibus apparuisse. Cum enim uno aliquo 
die custos palafredi episcopi Catanensis commissum sibi equum 
depulveraret, subito impetu lascivae pinguedinis equus exiliens 
ac in propriam se recipiens libertatem, fugit. Ab insequente 
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tninistro per montis ardua praecipitiaque quaesitus nee inventus, 
timore pedissequo succrescente, circa montis opaca perquiritur. 
Quid plura? arctissima semita sed plana est inventa; puer in 
spatiosissimam planitiem jucundam omnibusque deliciis plenam 
venit, ibique in palatio miro opere constructo reperit Arturum 
in Strato regii apparatus recubantem. Cumque ab advena et 
peregrino causam sui adventus percontaretur, agnita causa itineris, 
statim palafridum episcopi facit adduci, ipsumque praesuli red- 
dendum ministro commendat, adjiciens, se illic antiquitus in bello, 
cum Modredo, nepote suo, et Childerico, duce Saxonum, pridem 
commisso, vulneribus quotannis recrudescentibus, saucium diu 
mansisse. Quinimo, ut ab indigenis accepi, exenia sua ad antistitem 
illum destinavit, quae a multis visa et a pluribus fabulosa novitate 
admirata fuerunt. 

" " De Schismate," lib. II, cap. 20 (after Lexer, " Mittelhochdeut- 
sches Handwörterbuch ** under " gral " ; see also Schilter, " The- 
saurus Antiquitatum," vol. III, under same, where Lexer doubtless 
got his "overlooked" passage). Ad quatuor miliaria prope (bei 
Puteoli) cernitur mons sanctae Barbarae in piano campo eminens et 
rotundus, quem delusi multi Alemani in vulgari appellant der Gral, 
asserentes prout etiam in illis regionibus plerique autumant, quod 
in illo multi sunt homines vivi et victuri usque ad diem iudicii, 
qui tripudiis et deliciis sunt dediti, et ludibriis diabolicis perpetuo 
irretiti. 

'* Diefenbach, " Glossarium Latino-Germanicum mediae et infimae 
aetatis'' under sources, 22b, also under "Gralus/* Gral ys ejm 
ghelogen dynck, dat eyn Koning sy, dar de lüde leven in vrolicheyt 
wente an den jungesten dach. 

•' Abel, op. cit, p. 56. so mejmen de Historien-Schriver, dtisse 
Jtmgling Helias sy gekomen uthe dem Berghe, dar Venus in den 
Grale iss. Aufsess, loc. cit, Pfalz. Hs. 175, b. 

sie sprach: fraw Mynne by dem Grol 
gewan ich getruwern diener nie . . . 

" See note 37 of next chapter and compare with note 25 above. 
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* By Grimm. See " Mythologie," 4th edition, p. 780. How essen- 
tially German is the idea of a hollow-mountain abode of the goddess 
of love and how old can be seen in the ensuing passage from 
" Tristan/' to which I here append a most interesting note f ound in 
an unpublished manuscript of Professor Rudolf Hildebrand, now in 
the possession of Professor Julius Goebel, by whose permission I 
here reproduce it entire. 

Tristan, Bech. 4805 ß. 

Massman 122b, 7 ff. 

ich meine ab in dem done 
da her von Zitherone, 

da diu gotinne Minne } an den Venusberg gedacht, 

geblutet üf und inne. j^ ou u«i y «luaucrK kcu*««. 

Zitherone. Cithaeron in Boeotien; dem Bacchus und den Musen 
heilig. Venusberg: auf ihm eine bürg, in ihm der geheime Hofhalt 
der Venus, offenbar als bürg gedacht, es mag aber auch mit an 
Cythere (Kv^^pn) Venus gedacht sein, oder an Cytherea, vielleicht 
zugleich an Cithara (die Florenzer hs. hat Cytarone, Bechstein II, 
364b. vgl. ' citharea, lieb, wollust' Dief. 124a) also drei griecfa., 
ähnliche Wörter zusammengenommen: iw&aip^v: kv^^: id&QfM, 
Bech., Tristan II, 364b : ' Zitherön . . . der Kyth^ron ' I (Kf&aipiv,) 
allerdings Citheron auch bei Ausonius XI, 32. In Pfeiffers Waliher 
II, XX, ' Die Stadt Cythera auf der Insel Greta, wo Venus Aphrodite 
zuerst landete und ihr Tempel stand.' Er betonte wohl das inne 
vor üf. Cythera n. pl. iMnpo die Insel * Cythere f. die Göttin. Auson. 
(Cytheria. Hör. Tib. Prop. Ov., Cythereia, Ov. u. a.). 

♦Jetzt Cerigo. 

Compare with this Germanic idea of the court of the goddess 
vjithin the mountain the purely classical idea found in Johannis de 
Altasilva, " Architrenius," Bk, I ("Rolls Series," v. 59, Part I). 

Jamque fatigato Veneris domus aurea, rerum 
Flosculus, occurrit, monti superedita, qualem 
Cantat odorifero Philomena poetica versu. 

Compare note 9 of this chapter. 

I20 
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'Johannes Nider, " Praeceptorium divinae Legis/' I cap. XI, 
G (after Kluge ** Bunte Blätter/' p. 35). an veritas aliqua subsit his 
quae dicuntur de Monte Veneris, ubi cum pulcherrimis feminis 
dicuntur quidam f rui luxuria et voluptate ad placitum. Respondet 
Guilelmus Parisiensis, quod ficticium est tottun. 

•Dübi, ** Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde/' vol. XVII 

(1907), p. 251. 

*Aeneas Silvius, "Epist. famil" XLVI (after Kluge, op. cit, 
p. 31), an Veneris montem apud Italiam sciret; nam ibi magicas 
artes tradi. 

•Stutt Lit Ver., vol. LXXXVII, pp. 3, ". Man szgt das 
derselbe Eckart noch vor frau venus berg sey biss an den iüngsten 
tag vnd warnet alle die in den berg gan wöllent. 

•Ibid., vol. CXXXVII, 11. 26 ff., 154 ff., 3900 ff., si42ff. 

Davor do stuond ain man, was graw. 

Mit ainem schönen, langen hart. 

Als ob er wear der Eckhart, 

Von dem man sagt, in Venusbergk. 

By im da stuond ain klaines zwergk . . . 

Der alt der smiert tmd graiff in hart 

Und sprach ' raut zuo, min lieber zwerg, 

Wie kaem wir zuo frow Venus berg?* , . . 

Der schriber der was wolgemuot 

Und sagt uns vil der fremde mer, 

Was Wunders in den landen wer, 

Bestmder in frow Venus berg, 

Von frouwen, rittern, junckfrow, zwetg 

Und manger hande kurczwil vil 

Mit singen, sagen, saitenspil, 

Busunnen, pfiffen mangerlay. 

Er sagt uns ouch, wie das der may 

Zuo aller zytt im berge wer. 

Mang zierlikait von golde swer, 

Gestain und berlü manigvalt. 

' Swig, sufEcit ' sprach Eckhart alt. 

Sin ist genuog : du waist doch wol 

Das yederman nit wissen sol. 

Was Wunders in dem berge sy. 

All maister der phylosophy 

Das wunder nitt gemessen kann.' . . . 

Es syen kommen frouwen vil 

Dort her zuo Fenus uss dem berg. 
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' Compare Appendix no. XXI I*» ^ 

• Stutt Lit. Ver., vol. XXI, pp. ^T, 79, 81, 83, 88, 90. 

Da vor stuond ein zwerg, was dein, . . 
Des bergs gedoz gap widerhal, 
Wan er was inwendig hol . . . 
Du solt mit mir gen in den berg, 
So sichstu wunderlich werc 
Von menger schöner zierheit ... 
An der schoenheit verstarret ich . . . 
Von minen cleidem ich mich schiet, 
Ich tet an die cleider geswind . . . 
Dirre berg was fro Venus allein, . . . 
Daz zwerg sprach 2uo mir: Gang fürbaz 
Uz disem berge in daz gras ! . 
Do sach ich manig mündlin rot 
Frölichen an eim tanze . . '. 
Ich wen, man far durch al lant. 
Man vint den schimpf uf erden niht. 
Als ich iuch mit Worten han vergibt. 
Sie.triben hundert band schimpf. 

• Felix Faber, " Evagatorium," Stutt. Lit. Ver., vol. IV, pp. 220 ff. ; 
vol. II, p. 153. Non autem solum viridarium Venus suo con- 
secraverat ritui, sed montem civitati superimminentem libidinosis 
sevit plantulis et umbrosas cavernas in monte plurimas fieri f ecit con> 
secratas vel potius exsecratas suo cultui, unde mons ille mons Veneris 
nuncupatus est usque in hodiernum diem. . . . Hunc ergo montem 
impudica Venus sibi sacravit per se ipsam et lucos instituit, neces- 
saria plantavit, speluncas fodit in tantum, ut ab intus habitationes 
quasi magnae et tenebrosae essent. Aliquas cavernas fecit ad 
flendum in eis Adonidem, aliquas ad luxuriandum. Adinstar autem 
illius montis multi successu temporis montes per mundum sunt 
consecrati Veneri, ideo frequentissime in historiis nominantur 
montes Veneris. Et moderno tempore vulgus rudis delirat 
de quodam Tusciae monte, non longe a Roma, in quo dicunt 
dominam Venerem deliciis frui cum quibusdam viris et foemenis. 
Unde de hoc Carmen confictum habetur, quod manifeste a vulgo 
per Alemanniam canitur de quodam nobili Suevo, quem nominant 
Danhuser, de Danhusen villa prope Dünckelspüchel. Hunc fingunt 
ad tempus in monte cum Venere fuisse, et cum poenitentia ductus 
Papae fuisset confessus, denegata fuit sibi absolutio, et ita re- 

, gressus in montem nusquam comparuit, et in deliciis vivit, ut dicunt, 

i usque ad diem judicii. Ecce, quam facile homines in errores du- 

cuntur credentes fictionibusl Nam Venerem mortuam et haud 
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dubium damnatam; quae vivens numquam Europam vidit, credunt 
in Tusciae montibus degere. In tantum autem hac fama dementati 
sunt Alemanni, ut multi simplices ad hos famatos peregrinentur 
montes, et dum contingit aliquem mori, amici sui famant, eum 
raptum a Venere in montem; alii redeuntes dicunt se vidisse, quae 
a phantasticis auditu didicerunt. Unde tempore Nicolai papae quinti 
fuerunt sententiae latae contra adeuntes montes illos, et canes 
rabidi in stricto locati, per quod aditus est ad suspectum sacrum. 
Et haec aevo nostro contigerimt. Ad hanc enim fatuitatem devene- 
runt gentes, ut quilibet crederet, in monte, quem Veneri consecra- 
verat, eam esse in deliciis, ac si in pluribus locis esse posset, unde 
super montes grandia templa aedificabant Veneri. 

Et hodie plures credunt Venerem in monte Veneris, qui est in 
insula C)rpri, ducere vitam voluptuosam cum suis, cum qua canunt 
esse quendam dictum Tannhuser. 

" " Reise gein Jherusalem " (after Kluge, op. cit., p. 34) denn da 
hat sie gewohnt und das Land Tusciam genannt nie gesehen, da 
etlich Leut sie vermeinen in einen Berg Verstössen sein und grosse 
Lust und Freud darin haben, da es doch nichts ist 

" Stuttgart Lit. Verein, vol. XLVI, pp. 52-3. 

Vnd sol ich dich also verlysen. 
Du vil getrewer Tanheuser, 
Vnd deinen sanck also verkysen, 
Das ist mir ein leydes mer. 
Asterot die fragt nach dir, 
Ffraw Venus lat dich jn den berck: 
Bald so kom du hin zu ir. 
So enpfahen dich die edeln twerck, 
Ffraw Venus legt dich an iren arm, 
Die vil schon myn gottinne, 
Mit lieb so macht sie dir vil warm, 
Die soltu treuten und mynnen . . . 
Ff rau Venus ist eyn teuff elinne. 
Wie sie leucht aus clarem gold. 

*■ Hagen und Büsching, "Grundriss," pp. 325, 336. De monte 
feneris agitur hie. 
*• Stutt. Lit. Ver., vol. XXI, p. viii, Vrau Venus berg. 
" " Narrenschiff," ciiij (after Uhland, " Schriften," vol. IV, pp. 
'285 f.). 

Von buolem. 

Fraw Venus mit dem ströwen ars 

Byn nit die minst jm narren fars 
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Do wissen die wol sagen von 

Die in f raw venus berg wend gon 

Do hab ich narren vil verfiert 

Der mich nie keiner an hat geriert 

Den Tanhauser hab ich gezogen 

Wer er was es war nit erlogen 

Der teüfel hat sy all betrogen 

Ich zeu noch zuo mir narren vil 

Und mach ein gauch auss wem ich wil. 

*• Dief enbach, " Glossarium," under Venus. Venus . . . nunc dici- 
tur frouw ven-us, -iss ^ (mons) ven-us, -isberg. 

*• Kluge, op. cit., pp. 35, 36. Hie zo Noxea hoirten wir sagen van 
vrauw Venus berch, dae sij in vnsen landen vil wonder wercken 
van saichten, beweechde ich mijn gesellen dar zo, dat sij mir zo Heue 
eyn mijle wolden trecken vss dem wege den berch zo besten, dat 
geschadi. eirst quamen wir van Noxea oeuer eynen berch zo eyme 
steetgen heyscht Arieet . . . Item van desem steetgen Arieet tzogen 
wir zo ejmem kleynen steetgen heyscht Norde, haert dae by lijcht 
vrau Venus berch, an wylchen berch an deme eynde lijcht eyn berch 
sloess, daer off woent eyn casteleyn des pays, dem wir zo allen geluck 
in desem steetgen vonden. ich maicht balde kuntschaff mit yeme ind 
saicht yem in latine, wie wir dae in der meynonge weren den berch 
vrau Venus zo besiene, as man vns in vnsen landen vil wonders dae 
van sechte. der casteleyn waert mich an lachen ind dedes vnss des 
avontz gar gude geselschaff. des morgens vro reyt he mit vns an 
den berch. daer inne stund vil locher gehauwen, as vnder Valcken- 
berch ader vnder Triecht, dae man vss dat steetgen ind dat slos 
gebouwet hait. ich geynck mit yeme in die locher. ich koent dae 
anders nyet zo sien krijgen, dan etzliche locher waeren zo geuallen 
ind etzliche stunden nodi offen. Item wir tzogen m3rt dem casteleyne 
den berch vss, doe loyt hee vnss zo gast off das sloessgen, dae 
hee vns den myttaich gar gude tzier an dede. Item nae myttagfae 
reyt he mit vns oeuen off desen berch. daer off stund eyn kleyne 
staynde see. by deser see stunt eyn kleyn cappelgen wie eyn hey- 
ligen huyss. dae inne sttmt ejm kleyn altair. dae van saicht he vns, 
das vurtzijden doe die kunst der nigermancien in der werlt vmb 
gynck, doe lieffen dese seluigen off desen altair ind beswoeren dae 
den boesen geyst, drijuende dae yere nigremancie. Item as dat dan 
geschiet was hoyff sich off dat wasser des cleynen sees in eynen 
wolcken ind quam dan weder her aeff mit eyme donresslage, ver* 
drenckende dat gantze lant dae vmbtrijnt drij off vier mylen, so dat 
dat jair geyn kom dae en woyss. Item dit en wolde dat volck nyet 
me lijden ind claget dem castelangen dys sloss, der van stund an eyn 
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tipgereckde galge leyss settzen tusschen dat heyligen huyssgen in die 
see ind dede verbieden dat niemans me off dem elter nigermancie 
doyn en suyldt. der aber dat dede den seuldt man an die galge 
hangen. Item dit vertzalt vnss der casteleyn alsus ind saicht vns, 
dat hee van geynen anderen saichen off der stat nyet me en wyst. 
dae mit schieden wir van im ind tzogen zo Fossata off vnsen 
rechten weech. dit is eyn casteel van Noxea gelegen 6 mylie. 

" See chapter on " Grail," note 27. 

*• Kluge, op. cit, p. 35. Was ist an Frau Venus' Berg, da sie 
hinfahren und so gut Leben da ist, so viel hübscher Frauen, so viel 
Tänzens und Springens? 

*• Ibid., p. 64. Vagierer sind Bettler oder Abenteurer, die ein 
gelb Garn tragen und aus dem Venusberg kommen und die 
schwarze Kunst können und werden genannt fahrende Schüler, wo 
sie in ein Haus kommen, sprechen sie: Hie kommt ein fahrender 
Schüler, der sieben freien Künste ein Meister, ein Beschwörer der 
Teufel für Hagel, für Wetter und für alles nicht geheure, darnach 
so spricht er etliche Zauberformeln und macht zwei oder drei 
Kreuze, dann glauben die Bauern, er könne zaubern, und sind froh, 
dass er gekommen ist, und sie haben nie keinen fahrenden Schüler 
gesehen und sprechen zu dem Vagierer : Das ist mir begegnet oder 
das; könnt ihr mir helfen, ich wollt euch einen Gulden oder zwei 
geben. So spricht er ja und betrügt den Bauern um sein Geld. Con- 
clusio. Vor diesen Vagierem hüt dich. 

••6, 1. 747ff. 



Damach kumt uns der fahrend schüler, ^^'V 

Uss frau Venus berg ein böler, t j)» 

Und kan vil vom Danhüser sagen ^s>^^ '« 

Und über einen babste klagen, j^^"- 

Der im sin sünd nit ab wolt Ion, 
Und wie frau Venus si so schon. 



" LVI. ed. Uhl : 

Frouw Venus berg. 
Frouw Venus berg ist hie ein freyd. 
Dort fart man dryn mit hertzen leyd; 
Wen zyttlich freyd gadt überzwerg. 
Das heiss ich dort frouw Venus berg! 

" Uhland, " Schriften," vol. II, pp. 232-3. Sunt quidam scholastici, 
qui cum nullius bonae frugis sint neque operis, nee studeant nee 
laborare velint, vagantur hinc inde mendicando, variisque artibus et 
illusionibus atque praestigiis simplices rusticos circumveniunt, di- 
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centes se fuisse in monte Veneris (nescio quem mentientes), ubi 
omnem magiam didicerint, poUicenturque mirabilia, de quibus multa 
in Triumphe Veneris scripsi. Ex illorum numero unus olim ad 
plaustrarium Justingensem venerat, qui ab illis plus quam semel erat 
delusus et deceptus, petens ab eo eleemosynam nomine magistri 
Septem artium liberalium et illius, qui in monte Veneris aliquando 
fuisset, quos vulgus vagantes scholasticos appelat. 
" Ibid., p. 232. 

Multo plura tamen mulier, sed rustica, simplex, 
Porrigit occulte, simul ignorante marito, 
Quae longum de caseolis lucrata per annum est 
Dum vagus ornate secretam gannit in aurem, 
Nescio quem fingens Veneris de monte profectum 
Sese hinc esse magum, possit qui daemones atros 
Imperio regere et compellere cuncta fateri 
Abdita, quoque loco nummorum grata supellex 
Thesaurusque ingens qua sit tellure sepultus. 

■* " Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke,'* vol. IX, pp. 13, 16^ 20. 

Ein in eim langen, groben bart,/Der selbig heist der drew Eckart,/ 
Der kumbt her auss dem Venus perck . . . /' H6r, Venus, ich gib dir 
kein lob,/Wiss, das ich bin ein Bawr grob,/Hewen und dreschen ist 
mein werck,/Ich wil nit in den Venus berg ' . . . /Darumb wolauff 
mit eil und jach,/Wer mit uns wil, der kumb hernach !/Wir wollen in 
Fraw Venus Berg. 

" Dübi, " Zeitschrift des Ver. f. Volkskunde," vol. XVII (1907), p. 
260. By derselben stat lit ein hocher Berg, wurd genant frow 
Venusberg, wan da hat sy gewonet und das land Tustraam also 
genant nie gesechen. Da ettlich lüt sie vermeinend im berg ver- 
schlosen sin und gros lust und freud darin haben, daran doch 
nichts ist. 

" " Diversche Liedekens," vol. III, p. 4 (after Kalff, " Het Lied 
in de Middeleeuwen," p. 70). O schoonste ut vrau Venus berch. 

"Golther, "Walhalla," vol. III, p. 26. dieweil nun der Than- 
hauser also mit leib und seele verdorben ist, sagen die Deutschen, 
der trewe Eckart sitze vor dem Venusberge und warne die Leute, sie 
sollen nicht hineyn gehen, es möchte ynen sonst ergeen wie dem 
Thanhauser. 

""Werke," Strassburg, 1616, 2, 291c, "Chirurg. Schriften," 
Strassburg, 1618, p. 332b (after Grimm " Deutsche Mythologie," 4Ü1 
ed., vol. II, p. 780, note) so ist auch nicht minder, dass mit diesen 
pygmaeis ist der Venusberg in Italia besetzt gewesen, dann Venus 
selbst ist ein nympha gewesen, und der Venusberg ist ihrem reich 
vergleicht worden, aber dieselbig ist auch abgestorben, darumb ist 
auch ihr reich mit ihr vergangen und hat aufgehört dann wo 
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hört man mehr von ihnen sagen, wie vor alten zeiten, da der Dann- 
hauser und andere mehr sind darinnen gewesen ? und ist solches von 
ihm kein fabelgedicht, sondern ein warhaftig geschieht. 

etlich die seiend hoch daran, practicieren heimlich und verborgen 
nigromanciam, als campisirer, die kommen aus dem Venusberg und 
haben ihr kunst getauft in Veltliner und haben mit dem bruder 
Eckart mettin betet und mit dem Danhäuser ein blutwurst gessen. 

*• " Die schwäbische Chronik," vol. II, pp. 653-4 (after Uhland, 
"Schriften," vol. II, p. 233). Quidam alii fuenmt, scholastici rüdes 
perditaeque spei, qui in humeris parvum reticulum fiavum gestabant, 
tanquam cappam. Hi se appellabant volaticos vel erraticos scholas- 
ticos. Fingebant apud rusticos et homines simplices, se in monte 
Veneris fuisse, mira vidisse, scire, quae essent, quae fuissent, quae 
Ventura essent etc. Se potestatem habere in Furias, vel exercitum 
furiosum, in quo essent omnes infantes non baptizati, omnes in 
pugnis caesi, omnes ecstatici, in quorum corpora animae, quae evo- 
lassent, non rediissent etc. 

•° Stutt. Lit. Ver., vol. CGI, p. 319, 11. 10-15, 18-20; p. 320, 11. 10-12. 

Der doctor fragt umb newe mer, 

Da sagtens im ain f abel her 

Vom Venus-perg und schönen f rawen, 

Gar minniclich und schön zu schawen, 

Auch wie sie alle zwen gemein 

All pfinztag-necht f üeren darein . . . 

Fat, das sie in zw diesem werck 

Auch mit in in fraw Venus perdc 

Liessen faren . . . 

Wen es stilstüend von seinem lawff, 

Solt er stilschweigent sitzen auff, 

Das wüert in Venus-perg in dragen. 

•* Ibid., vol. CLIX, p. 73, U. 6-7. 

Ich bin in Venus-berg gewesen, 
Da hab ich gsehen manchen buler. 

"Ibid., vol. CXXV, p. 271, 11. 15-20: 

Ein fahrender schuler zu ihm eintrat. 
Wie sie denn umbgiengen vor jarn 
Und lauter pawren-bscheisser warn. 
Der sagt her grosse wunderwerck. 
Wie er kem auss dem Venus-berck, 
Wer ein meyster der schwartzen kunst, 

•• Ibid., vol. CXXV, p. 507, 11. 32-6: 
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Der ein antwort : Wir kommen her 
All beide auss dem Venus-berck . . . 
Und bringen mit uns sollich kunst, 
Dergleich nicht ist auff erden sunst 

•* Ibid., p. 502, 1. 30— p. 503» I. 2: 

Wie man nachts aussführ auff der gabel 
Und auff dem bock in Venus-berck, 
Dorinn man sech gross wunderwerck. 

•• Stutt. Lit Ver., vol. CCXVII, p. 398. Er antwort unnd sprach, 
er were ein farender schüler unnd keme aus f raw Venus berg. . . . 
Der maier fragt in weiter, wie es in fraw Venus berg stände, ob 
der Danheuser noch lebte unnd ob er auch etwas mit der schwartzen 
kunst kündte. 

"Ibid., vol. XCIII, p. 338; vol. XCI, p. 435; vol. XCII, pp. 80. 
81, 83, 85 ; vol. XCIV, p. 408. het . . . das Circeum (cf . note 38 be- 
low) oder Veneris berg megen genennt werden . . . hett auch 
fraw Venusperg (künden) genennt werden, darin man sprücht 
sovil f rewden sein . . . nam sich an, were ain fahrender schuoler 
und mermals in fraw Venus berg ... Er sagt auch für wahr, 
das er ... in fraw Venus perg gefaren were und het ain 
burger . . . mit sich genomen. Nun weren sie durch alle lüften 
uf zwaien kelbem gefam. . . . Und wiewol das mit ffaw Venus 
berg für ain fabel und erdicht ding geachtet wurt, so ist doch 
nichts gewissers, dann das bei unsem vordem vil dieselbig 
abentheuren versucht, in dem berg gewesen, auch ains thails die 
schwarzen kunst darin gelemet, sich vahrende schuoler genempt 
und von wunderbarlichen, ungleublichen Sachen reden haben 
künden; es sein auch deren ainsthails darin bliben. Es sein . . . 
nit allain schlechte leut mit disem Venusberg umbgangen, sonder 
auch fursten und andere, die in hohem ansehen gewest Dess iindt 
man ain exempel in Änea Silvio, in seinen sendbriefen^ im ersten 
buch, das er seinem bruder schreibt und begert, das er aim 
Deutschen, den er zu ime schickt, bericht geh, wo der Venusberg 
in Italia und wie es ain gestalt darum hab. Zaigt darbei an, das ein 
furnemer tmd reicher man, ein medicus bei dem herzogen von 
Sachsen, solchs zu wissen begere; begert dameben, das er dem 
Werber anlaitung geh an ein gelerten man der kaiserlichen rechten, 
genant Savinus, der hab im hievor aller band gelegenhait darvon 
anzaicht. Und wie man sagt, so ist dozumal der herzog von Sach- 
sen selbs mit diser hantimng umbgangen, der durch den Silvium 
den bericht hat begert zu überkommen. . . . Als nun . . . sein wtrt 
. . . auch die kaufleut von fraw Venus berg und der schwarzen 
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kunst vil mit im gespracht, und er inen gueten beschaid geben, haben 
sie in gebetten, so er was von solcher kunst berichten, das er inen was 
zu ainer kurzweil und schimpf bossen erzaigen well. ... Er hat . . . 
furgeben, wie er . . . kappassomen usser f raw Venus berg gebracht. 
. . . Derhalben, als dozumal die vahrenden schueler im landt dar- 
after zugen, die sich der schwarzen kunst annamen und sich hören 
liesen, sie weren in fraw Venus perg gewest, do berueft diser herr 
. . . ain solchen. 

•'Fischart, "Aller Praktik Grossmutter," edit. of 1574 (after 
Scheible, " Das Kloster," vol. VIII, p. 579 : Ihr Gauch vnd Weiber, 
vnd Doctor vnd Schreiber, Hofleut vnd Kaufleut . . . gehöret in 
diesen Tandberg , . . vnd Venus Brandberg. (Ibid., p. 614) ; Dasz 
halb Dach in Venusberg. Fischart, "Gargantua," 1575, fol. Fiij^ 
(after Aisleben, ** Neudrucke," Halle, 1891, p. 89) : Vergasz sich 
nicht wie Hercul in der Spinstuben, wie dz Vlenweisz Weiszheit- 
muster im Circenberg, der Trew Eckart, Dannheuser vnnd Sachsen- 
heimer in Venusberg. Fischart: *' Gargantua," 1582, fol. Bc8^ (ed. 
Alsleben, p. 351) : Bey Puteolis wollen wir den guten Falernischen 
Wein sauffen, vnd darauff also voll vnd doli noch ein ander Loch 
neben dem, das Filius Vergilius durch den Fallabferrnischen Berg 
hat gezaubert, durchsuchen. Auch zur andern seit den Gral oder 
Venusberg besuchen, vnd die guten Tropffen besehen, die das feuer 
im Vesuüio aufn)lasen: von dannen der Sibylla zu leyd zum 
Tartarischen Acheront absteigen. 

** lo. Bodini, " De Magorum Daemonomania," translated f rom 
the French into German by Johann Fischart, 1586. The passage 
dted occurs on p. 201 and Stands within parentheses. In Lotarius 
Philoponus' Latin translation of Bodin's work, 1581, no such pas- 
sage occurs. Dieweil man bey uns Teutschen vil geschriben 
Gedichts vom Venusberg bey Brisach/und ihren darinn schlaffenden 
Rittern/singet und umtraget. 

•• LI. SS- ff. : 

Oder wollen wir wecken auff 
Inn Venusberg den schläffrigen Häuf, 
Den Tanhäuser, und Sachssenheymer, 
Die doch darbei sind gute Reimer, 
Sampt jres Treuen Eckarts Zwerg, 
Der sie bei Brisach führt inn Berg? 

Cf. Appendix XXIV\ 

Dübi, "Zs. des Ver. f. Volkskunde," vol. XVII (1907), p. 261: 
Dess Rütters halb uss frow Venusberg ist er gichtig, wie der 
Brieff zugibt. 
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Dübi, op. cit, p. 260. 

Dübi, loc. cit. : Das er angegeben in Venusberg gsin sye und in 
Rootenmeer gebadet, seye nit, denn er darvon nütt wüsse, vil weniger 
an denen Ortten gsin. 

Grässe, "Der Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude," p. 27. in carmine 
de Tanhuser, quod vulgo cantatur et circumfertur, § ult. ** Da muss 
er dur den Bapst Urban öch ewig sin verloren." Nempe Urbanus 
papa in causa fuit, ut in Veneris montem, h. e. lupanaria, in quibus 
volutatus erat, Tanhuser redierit, aeternum pereundus. Vulgo 
legitur " für den Bapst," * sensu improbo. Carminis aut f allor aut 
ipse Tanhuser auctor, quia partibus Imperatoris contra Papam 
steterat, in hujusque contumeliam Carmen hoc videtur composuisse. 

* Cf. Appendix, text no. XVII". 

"Otto Böckel, "Alemannia," vol. XIII, p. 141 flF. Prid, Cal, 
febr. prisci, eram Tumavii apud Mobilem quendam ubi mira 
quaedam seu Melancholia seu Ectasis (qualem pati solent 
Lycanthropi) oblata est. Distat inde pagus dimidio miliar! Bes- 
tenium dictus. In eo puer quidem Rusticus circiter XIII annorum 
cui nomen Peter, sese frigore intensissimo abdiderat, sub stabu- 
lum quoddam raptum, ibi ad nescio quae loca montis Veneris 
in quo vident omnia per quam laute exomata, et homines bibentes 
quidem, sed mox a potu fumum patenti ore reddentes. . . . Orare 
jussus non poterat. Tacitursnus . . . austemum faciem habebat, 
curra ibi combusta, dum in monte Veneris per prunas incesserit, dixit, 
quae erant frigore enecta. . . . Aliquando exire hypocausto pro- 
hibitus, concidit post fomacem, ibique jacuit tanquam sensu orbatus. 
Non posse aliter, dixit, quod cogeretur a quodam Nigro. 

*■ Goedeke, " Grundriss," 2nd edit., vol. II, p. 585. Mons Veneris. 
Fraw Veneris Berg. Das is Wunderbare imd eigentliche Beschreib- 
ung des alten Haydnischen vnd Newen Scribenten Meynung, von 
der Göttin Venere. 

** Wolf, " Zeitschrift für deutsche Mythologie," vol. I, p. 273 ff. 
es sei umb 8 jähr, dass ihme weib und kinder gestorben, darüber er 
sehr bestürzt worden, da habe er sich geleget und geschlaffen, und 
nach dem er erwacht, befunden, dass er in fraw Venus berg gewesen, 
hette er mancherlei Sachen und dass fraw Holt einen kessel mit 
wasser ubergehengt, und sonsten gesehen, dass etzliche im feuer 
gesessen; so hetten auch etliche umb den tisch gesessen, uff dem 
angesicht gelegen, essenspeiss und weinkanten vor sich gehabt, doch 
brots in mangel gestanden ; weren auch die evangelia an einer tafel 
gestanden, er hörte aber nicht lesen ; es ginge nichts böses vor, doch 
wolte er, dass er nie mit zu thun gehabt; fraw Holt die führ 
voranen in den berg, deren folgten leut, die man aber nicht kennen 
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kont, dan sie praesentirten sich nurent als ein schein, und auch 
vieh, die pferd die locken hetten, fähren gemeiniglich darein und 
weren doch die besten pferd ; es were einer im berg, wie ein pf arrer, 
mit deme redete fraw Holt, aber nicht viel, darnach waschete und 
verbinde sie die leut, so lam tmd mangel an schenkein betten; uff 
befragen, was sie dan redeten, sagt er Thiel, der berg were gross, 
dass man nurent den schall hörete ; es weren auch leut darinnen die 
schon brenten ... die fahrt in Venusberg geschehe uff den neuen 
jars tag, er wüste selbst nicht, wie er darein keme; Bast Ludwig 
Schultheis zu Schlirbach were im f euer gesessen, der nun verstorben ; 
er hette, dass er von hie einem gesagt, verstanden, hie uff dieser 
weit; er wiste nicht zusagen, wie er in berg keme, dan er lege und 
schlieft . . . fraw Holt were von f orn her wie ein fein weibsmensch, 
aber binden her wie ein holer bäum von rauhen rinden; im Venus- 
berg hette er das gekreut zum theil lernen kennen ... die andern 
so im Venusberg sich befinden sonderlich fraw Holt hette 
gewist, dass er aussgestrichen, und solches vor ein straff erkant 
. . . keinem bauersmann dürfte er etwas davon sagen, würde 
sonst übel ausgelassen, aber seiner lieben obrigkeit wolte er nichts 
verhelen . . . man hörte auch liebliche psalmen singen, sehe aber 
nicht, woher solches keme ; es were der berg wie ein zimblich gross 
geweihter keller . . . wer vleissig pete und den armen gebe, der keme 
wieder herauss ; ... sie koseten nichts als der man der bei tisch sesse 
mit fraw Holden . . . was ubels von einem gethan würde, das sehe 
er in Venusberg, dan derselbe stünde da im fegfeuer; weiter be- 
kente er Thiel, dass er das jähr über viermal nemblich alle fron- 
fasten in berg führe. . . . Nach diesem bekenntnis ward Diel BreuU 
den 24. nov. 1632 zu Büdingen uff dem Niderwerth justificirt und 
ausserhalb der maur am kirchhof begraben. 

*' Kluge, op. cit., p. 59. In Apennino monte Marchiae Anconiae in 
Italia immane horribileque est antrum quod Sibyllae caverna vel 
Mons Veneris vulgo dicitur, de quo superstitiosi multa fabulosa 
recitare solent. • 

•• Grässe, op. cit., 17, 18. Von der Veneris Liebe, weiss heutiges 
Tages die ungezogene Jugend und die unkeusche Hertzen, viel zu 
sagen : Man soll aber wissen, dass der Venus-Berg nicht herkomme 
von der Göttin Venere, auch hat solchen Cupido, das Wald- Schälk- 
lein, nicht erfunden; Sondern es hat auff einem hohen Berge eine 
Wasser-Frau gewohnet, so eine Königin derselben Revier gewesen, 
und weiln der Berg hohl, sind viel Zwerglein oder Pygmaei dahin 
kommen, mit ihr Freundschafft zu halten, und weiln dieselbe 
Königin gelebet, hat niemand solch SchlufHoch erfahren. Nach 
ihrem Tode aber sind es die andern Zwerge gar inne worden, den 
Berg darauf den Venus-Berg oder Liebes-Berg genennet und 
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geheissen. Wer aber mehrers wissen will hiervon, was der Was- 
serfrauen ihr Thun und Wesen gewesen sei, der lese Theophrastt, 
von diesem und andern mehr, seine Schritten. Er sagt, dass eine 
Wasser-Frau in ihrer Grösse und Stärke bleibe, wie sie gebohren 
werde, biss ihre Zeit vorüber, dass sie wieder abgehet, und stirbet 

** Anz. des Germ. Museums, 1860, 88 (after Rochholz, " Drei Gau- 
göttinnen," p. 155). Kluge, op. cit., p. 60. Noch eine solche Sibyllen- 
Hole ist zu finden auf dem Gebirge Apennini unfern von dem 
Castel S. Maria in Gallo, welche von den Anwohnern der Venus- 
Berg genennet und viel Dings davon gefabelt wird. 

*"J. J. C. von Grimmeishausen, " Simplicissimus," Blc V, p. 17; 
Bk. IV, p. 4 (ed. Kurz) sagte derowegen, ich sey ein fahrender 
Schüler, der jetzo erst auss dem Venus-Berg komme, und einen 
gantzen Hauffen wunderliche Künste gelernet hätte. . . . Simplex, 
Beau Alman geheissen, der wird gantz wider Willen in Venus-Berg 
geführet. 

** Kluge, op. cit., p. 59. Fiscellus mons unde Nar fL oritur. 
Mons Sibyllae vulgo. 

Lebenswaldt, "Hausarznei," (169s), P- 262 (after Rochholz, op. 
cit, p. 153) : Der Teufel pflegt gemeiniglich seine Hochzeitleute auf 
dem Venusberg mit Kröten zu traktieren. 

•• P. 39. es haben solches auch die alten Teutschen zu verstehen 
gegeben wann sie von dem Tannhauser erdichtet, er sey in den 
Venus-Berg gegangen, und nicht wieder herausgekommen. Anti- 
quarius des Eibstromes (1741)» p. 761 (after Rochholz, op. cit, 
p. 153). Cf. also "Bragur," vol. I (1791), P- 342 f., notc 11. Der 
Venusberg ist durch das Gedicht : Tanheuser in Latnparten, berühmt 
worden. Hier, glaubten die Leute, habe der Teufel Feuer und Heerd, 
und wer ihm darin Cour machte, dem zeigte und sagte er viele 
verborgene Sachen. Doch konnte er seine Streiche nicht lassen, 
und machte manchem den Schwank, ihn an seinem Hof zu 
behalten. Tannheuser, der sich von ihm auch manche artige 
Sächelchen zeigen und sagen Hess, gieng vom Hof des Teufels an 
den Hof Sr. Heiligkeit, Pabst Urbans, um ihm zu beichten. Dieser, 
der den Rang vor dem Teufel zu verdienen glaubte, fand sich durch 
diese Hintansetzung beleidigt, schlug Arrest auf die Vergebung 
seiner Sünden, und schwur-— er hatte einen dürren Stecken in der 
Hand — "so wenig als dieser Stecken grünen kann, also wenig 
sollen dir deine Sünden vergeben werden!" Tannheuser gerieth 
darüber in Verzweiflung, gieng wieder hin, wo er hergekommen 
war, zu seinem Freund dem Teufel in den Venusberg, und — ^ist 
noch da. Seitdem sitzt der treue Eckhart vor dem Berge, und warnt 
die Leute, nicht hineinzugehen, damit es ihnen nicht ergienge wie 
dem armen Tanheuser. Diese Geschichte war zu den Zeiten der 
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sdten teutschen Dichter so allbekannt, dass sie deren Wissenschaft 
schon voraussetzten, und also des Venusbergs, des Tanheusers, und 
des treuen Ekharts zwar sehr oft, aber nur blosweg gedachten, ohne 
der Geschichte zu gedenken. Deswegen hat man hier einen Auf- 
schluss geben wollen. 

•* Felix Hemmerlin, " De nobilitate et rusticitate dialogus," 
cap. 26, p. xciv (after Dübi, op. cit, pp. 251-2). 

•• Jakob Grimm, " Deutsche Mythologie," 4th edition, vol. II, p. 780 
note, ohne zwei fei hat schon das mnl. gedieht von Marg. von Lim- 
burg (a. 1357) gleich dem späteren Volksbuch . . . den Venusberg, 
dessen ältestes vorkommen mithin dem 14 jh. beizulegen ist. This 
Statement goes back to the second edition of the '" Mythologie " ; see 
next note. 

••Jean FranQois Willems, "Oude Vlaemsche Liederen ten Deele 
Met de Melodien," Gent, 1848; in note at end of the song of Heer 
Danielken (No. LI), p. 129, he says, men kent verschillende Venus- 
bergen, anders gezegd bergen waer vrouw Holda in woonde (die 
eerst laet in de middeleeuwen den naem van Venus verkrieg), by 
voorbeeld in den nederlandschen roman van Margaretha van Lim- 
burg. Zie Grimm's " Teutsche Mythologie," 2e uitgave, bl. 888, 1230. 

•* Grässe, op. cit, p. 17. Gleichwohl wird aber von den Schrift- 
stellern und Dichtern des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts der Venusberg 
oft genannt, .... und das . . . niederländische Gedicht von Mar- 
garetha von Limburg (1357), sowie Johannes Nider . . . (1440) 
erwähnen ihn. 

••Carl Meyer, "Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters," p. 245. noch 
früher findet er (Venusberg) sich in dem Gedichte "Margaretha 
von Limburg" (1357). See also R. M. Meyer, "Zs. des Ver. f. 
Volkskunde," 191 1, Heft I, p. 6. Früher . . . wird dieser (Venus- 
berg) . . . erwähnt, . . . schon 1357. 

•• Brockhaus, " Konversationslexikon " ; " New International Ency- 
dopedia," — ^under Venusberg. 

" " Roman van Heinri^ en Margriete van Limborch gedieht 
door Heinric, uitgegeven door Mr. L. Ph. C. van den Bergh." 
Leiden, 1846. When Henry, the hero of the poem, approaches the 
Castle of Venus, situated upon a broad piain, the foUowing descrip- 
tion appears: 

Miin her Heinriic dore dat wout 
Reet peinsende menichfout, 
Reet meer dan .II. goede milen ; 
Doe sach hi corter wilen 
Ene scone prayorie, 
Scoender stad en sach hi nie ; 
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Doe peinsdi in sinen moet, 

»Hoe mochte hier el dan goet 

Ghewandelen? ende mettien 

Heefti van verren versien 

Ene horch die sconere was, 

Seide dWalsch daer ict in las, 

Dan enich erdsche paradiis; 

Noch docht hem in alre wiis 

Dat niet dan goet en wäre; 

Mettien versach hi ene scare 

Van vrouwen die met haesticheden 

Wter horch quamen ghereden, TTT. 

Bk. >q5, IL 1159-1176. 
C£. also "Anzeiger für Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit," 1835, 
Dp. 164 ff., where, in an account of Johannes Sust's laterpoem, *'Die 
Kinder von Limburg" (1470), a working over o£ the older Dutch 
poem, we are told that in Book VI the hero Echites in Calabria 
enters the Castle of Dame Venus. Book V teils of the rescue of 
an oppressed princess by Henry, whose Coming and unknown origin 
remind of the story of the Swan Knight. 

•• See Appendix no. I. To the " Ronse " mentioned in stanza 13 
of this poem E. Soens, "Handboek voor Germ. Godenleer," p. 67, 
refers as the " Muziekberg van Ronse." A personal inquiry of the 
author's to Mr. Soens brought the f ollowing interesting reply : " I 
am sorry I cannot give any very clear explanation of the music- 
mount of Ronse, in Flanders, ... the legend is not very well dc- 
fined, its content being that in olden times there was heard a voice 
in the mountain . . . the time of its first appearance is not known 
. . . it exists in the neighboring villages of Ronse, in South Flan- 
ders." 

■• Cf . Hertz, " Ueber den Namen Lorelei," Sitzungsberichte der 
Phil. -bist. Ciasse der Akad. zu München, 1886, p. 229 ff. 
See chapter on " Grail," note 17. 

Mone's " Anzeiger," vol. VH, p. 426 (after Grimm, " Deutsche 
Mythologie," p. 887), auf Venesberg und in das paradis. 

•" Abel, ** Sammlung etlicher noch nicht gedruckten alten Chron- 
icken," p. 56. Grave Helias to Cleve, de lag by siner F&rstinne 
Beatricia, unde se fragede unverhodenes Dinges ohne Voredancken, 
unde sprack : Leve Here, worum möten jue Kinder des nichr [nicht] 
weten, wor ji syn herekomen, unde wat Bort dat ji sint? So fro 
alse se düsse Worde sede, da vorloss se 6ne uth dem Bedde, dat se 
nicht en wüste, wur dat he bleff, da ghing yt 6r so, alse he tovor 6r 
verboden hadde, do meyede se sick dot. 
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•■ See Appendix no. XVIIPo. 

•* Barbarino, " II Meschino/' Part V, chap. 10 ; Cosi f acendo se ne 
stiede dal vespro del sabato fino al lunedi venturo, alFora di terza. 

•• Kluge, op. cit, pp. 56-8. 

•• Barbarino, op. cit., Bk. V, cap. 7 ff. 

•* " Du mont de la Sibille/' after Söderhjelm, '* Memoires de la 
Societe Neo-Philologique a Helsingfors," vol. II, pp. 108-134. 

•• Gaston Paris, " Legendes du Moyen Age," pp. 87, 91. 

•• Cf. numerous versions of Tannhäuser song. 

'• See Appendix no. I. 

*^ " Encyclopedia Britannica," article on La Säle. 

" See Appendix no. XXII2. i ß. 

'* See chapter on Tannhäuser. 

** Cf. Söderhjelm, op. cit, p. 139, and Barbarino, op. cit, Part 
V, chap. 12; cf. Paris, op. cit, pp. 88-89. 

Paris speaks of Barbarino's penchant for literary borrowing, op. 
cit, p. 88. 

""Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Historiarum Italiae, Campaniae, 
Neapolis, et Magnae Graeciae," vol. IX, Part II, J. G. Graevius, 
Batavia, 1723, p. 171 ; Jam lacubus istis, de quibus proxime egimus, 
ante novum istum montem exortum imminebat mons alius, longe illo 
major, qui hodieque Avemo adjacet, quem istic loci superesse lacum 
diximus. Antiquitus ille dictus fuit Guarus: hodie appellatur Monte 
Barbara. . . . Ceterum de propinquitate Guari & locorum, quae 
diximus, separatim habemus testes Sidonium Cann, V, & Lucanum 
lib. II. Sidonii versus hi sunt: 

Non sie Barchaeus opimam 

Annibal ad Capuam periit, cum fortia hello 
Inter delicias mollirent corpora Bajae, 
Et, se Lucrinas qua vergit Guarus in undas, 
Brachia jactaret et Massylus nigra natator. 

Atque hanc ob causam Juvenalis Satyra VIII laudata illa lacus 
Lucrini ostrea dixit Guarana: 

coenet licet ostrea centum 

Guarana 

Versus Lucani hi sunt: 

Ut maris Aegaei medias se celsus in undas 
Depellatur Eryx, nullae tamen aequore rupes 
Emineant; vel si convulso vertice Guarus 
Decidat in fundum penitus stagnantis Avemi. 
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*• " Memoires de la Societe Neo-Philologique a Helsingfors/* 
vol. II (1897), pp, 136-37, note 3; Mormile, "Descrittione del 
amenissimo distretto della citta di Napoli & dell' antichita 
della citta di Pozzuolo," Naples, 1617, p. 132 ff. : Neirentrar 
del Lago Auerno nella parte che guarda TOccidente, per vna 
picciola, e malageuole entrata ä man sinistra, che giü ti conduce 
si discende alla Grotta, che volgarmente chiamano della Sibilla, 
oue si titroua (sie) vna bella, e larga strada tutta nel monte 
intagliata, ella e di larghezza da quattordici palmi, & altretanto 
alta; e lunga 530 e secondo si puo comprendere passaua questa 
grotta piü oltre verso Baia; ma hora e murata, poiche all'andare 
innanzi per le cattiue essalationi, molti vi lasciauano la vita. 
Caminando per detta strada da 450 piedi, si ritroua vn' vsciculo alto 
sei piedi, e tre largo, per lo quäle si camina per vna via nel monte 
cauata di larghezza dellVsciuolo, ma di lunghezza di piedi 80. 
Circa il fine di detta via alla destra entrasi in vna bella camera 
larga piedi 8 e lunga 14 & alta 13. Nel riscontro deirentrata 
vedesi appresso la parete nel suolo intagliato vn pezzo in quadro, 
che solleuandosi alquanto dal piano viene ä fare la forma d'vn 
picciolo letto. £ra questa camera (per quanto hora si vede) tutta 
riccamente ornata, percio che il cielo e di azurro oltra marino, e 
d'oro fino, e le parete di vaghe pietre di diuersi colori, & il suolo e 
pur di picciole pietre fatto alla musaica, opera veramente non 
meno ricca che artificiosa. £ fama appresso de' volgari, che detta 
stanza fusse stata la camera della Sibilla, il che s'ingannano, poiche 
la Vera grotta della Sibilla, (come gli scrittori aifermano) sta sotto 
la citta di Cuma, di che al suo luogo ragionaremo. 

"Ibid., p. 136. 

" See note on " Grail," no. 25. 



THE KNIGHT OF THE SWAN 

*Johannis de Alta Silva, " Dolopathos," ed. Oesterly, p. 79; Hie 
est cignus, de quo f ama in eternum perseverat, quod cathena aurea 
militem in navicula trahat armatum. 

* Wolfram von Eschenbach, " Parzival/* ed. Ernst Martin, vol. I, 
pp. 292-3 : 

Loherangrin wuchs manlich starc: . 

ins grales dienste er pris gewan . . . 

Sit über lant ein f rouwe saz, . . . 

si was fürstin in Bräbant. 

von Munsalvaesche wart gesant, 

der den der swane brähte 

unt des ir got gedähte. 

ZAntwerp wart er üz gezogn. 

si was an im vil unbetrogn. 

er künde wol gebären . . . 

do sprach er * f rouwe herzogin, . . • 

nu hoeret wes i' uch biten wil. 

gevräget nimmer wer ich si: 

so mag ich iu beliben bi. 

bin ich ziwerr vräge erkom, 

so habt ir minne an mir verlorn. 

ob ir niht sit gewarnet des, 

so warnt mich got, er weiz wol wes.* . . 

si gewunnen samt schoeniu kint. 

vil Hute in Bräbant noch sint, 

die wol wizzen von in beiden, 

ir enpfähen, sin dan scheiden, 

daz in ir vräge dan vertreip . . . 

nu bräht im aber sin friunt der swan 

ein kleine gefüege seitiez. 

sins kleinoetes er da liez 

ein swert, ein hörn, ein vingerlin. 

hin fuor Loherangrin. 

•Konrad von Würzburg, "Der Schwanritter," ed. Roth, 11. 107- 
II, 116-125, 128-133, 1129-1135, 1280-84, 1286-89, 1306-09. 

ein wizer swan 

flouc uf dem wazzer dort her dan 
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und nach im zoch ein schiffelin 

an einer ketene silberin. 

diu lüter unde schone gleiz . . . 

ein ritter in dem schiffe slief, 

der hete sich dar in geleit, 

dar über ein spalier was bekleit, 

daz lichten schin den ougen bar 

von palmätsiden rosenvar, 

in dem diu sunne spilte. 

der helt üz sime schilte 

gemachet het ein küssin 

üf dem so lac daz houbet sin 

durch ruowe da besunder . . . 

sin heim, sin halsberc unde hosen 

diu wären neben in geleit, 

er hete siniu wäfenkleit 

mit im gefüeret üf den se. 

der swane wiz alsam der sne 

fuorte an ime den swaeren soum . . . 

* Herre, ich mac wol trürec sin/ 
sprach diu werde herzogin, 

* ich hän von iu zwei schoeniu kint, 
diu beidiu wol geraten sint, 

und ist verborgen mir da bi, 
von waz geburt er komen si, 
der in ze vater ist gezelt.* . . . 
beliben wolde er dö niht me, 
wan er ilte schiere dan. 
der selbe minnecliche swan, 
der in hete dar gezogen, 
der quam aber do geflogen . . . 
er fuorte in balde üf sine vart 
in eime schiffeline kluoc 
daz selbe, daz in e dar truoc, 
daz wart in tragend aber sit . . . 
der ritter edel unde her 
fuor sine sträze bi der zit, 
noch quam er wider nimmer sit 
ze kinde noch ze wibe. 

* " Der Wartburgkrieg," ed. Simrock, stanzas 85-87. (See cfaapter 
on " Grail," note 17.) 

• " Lohengrin," ed. Rückert, 11. 631-34, 641, 651-52, 654-55, 66i-eö, 
669-72, 711-13, 2268-71, 6983-86, 7121-30, 7141-45,7220-21, 723a 
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Der swane vuor dem gestade bi. 
in daz schef so schreit der junge wandeis vri. 
der vater truoc den schilt in sinen henden. 
er reiht in sinem kinde dar . . . 
Ein snellez wazzer in do truoc . . . 
Der swan stiez houbet unde kragen . . . 
in daz mer . . . 
da quam ein obelätelin 

in des sewes ünden zuo dem munde sin . . . 
Der vogel huop an unde sanc, 
daz ez suoze dem vürsten in sin ore klanc, 
wan er in engeis wise was gestimmet . . . 
wie ez üf dem wilden wäc mir müge ergän : 
ich weiz wol daz min vart kumt zallem guote.' 
Daz schef vaste üf dem wäge lief, 
in diser süezen wunne der künec do entslief . . • 
Der swan der wist daz schiffelin 
gein dem gestade; dar üf so slief der ritter sin 
unt hete sich schone üf sinen schilt gestrecket . . . 
er sprach ' juncvrouwe, mac iuwer munt 
vermiden des des ich iuch wise hie ze stunt, 
so muget ir mich mit vreuden haben lange. 
Tuot ir des niht, ir vlieset mich ' . . . 
dar nach sie sprach * herr, wolt iuch niht betragen 
unt wolt ez läzen äne zom, 
so weste ich daz gerne wanne ir waert geborn. 
durch willen unserr kinde muoz ichs vrägen.' . . . 
Er sprach 'nü merket vüre baz, 
daz min vater vräge da zem gräle vergaz, 
da von er was ein guot wil der verlorne, 
nu ist ez nü also gewaht, 
swaz Sit von dem gräle manne sint gesant, 
die müezen wider, ist vräg niht diu verhorne, 
die vrowen man ofFenlich von dannen git ze manne : 
kein mannes bilde von dannen vert, 
ez si einer vrouwen von geschiht beschert, 
meit diu niht vräge, er muoz heim wider danne.' . . • 
Er sprach 'hoch ein gebirge lit 
in der innem Indiä, das ist niht wit. 
den gräl mit al den beiden ez besliuzet 
die Artus präht mit im dar 

man vindet da vil schoener vrouwen lieht gevar.' . . . 

Nü quam mit ile 
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Uf einem schif sin vriunt der swan . . . 
hin mit dem swan sus vuor der Antschouvine. 

•After Blöte, "Der Clevische Schwanritter," Zeitschrift für 
Deutsches Altertum, vol. XLII, p. 5. 

* After Hertz, " Parzival," p. 465. 

■ Caspar Abel, " Sammlung Etlicher noch nicht gedruckten Aken 
Chronicken," pp. 55-6. Since this work is rare I give the entire pas- 
sage. A. 713. De Jungfer Beatricia, Her Diderickes van Cleve 
Dochter, de was na öres Vaders Dode angelanghet mit RÄvem tmde 
Deven, so dat se sick darum sehr bedrouwede, dat 6re arme Lude 
also beschädiget worden, also satt se to Nymweghe uppe der Horch, 
unde sach uth dem Venster in den Ryn, so sach se uppe den Ryn 
herdal komen, e3men Swan, de was witt, unde hadde e3me g&ldne 
Kedde in den Halse, da hange an eyn kleyn Schep, unde in dem 
Schepe satt ein schon Jüngeling, de hadde in der Hand eyn golden 
Swert, unde eyn jagend Hörn, unde vor sick hängen eyn Schild, 
darinnen stunden acht guldne Sceptere, midden eyn Steyn von 
Sjmober, so noch dat Wapen van Cleve iss, unde vore to der Horch 
Nimweghen dichte to an der Muren, unde begherede de Jungfrouw 
van Cleve to sprekende. De Jungfer leep snell an dat Ofer, unde 
entfengk den Ridder gar g6tliken, wente dat eyne Schickung was 
van GOdde, und ör eyne de sede dem andern syn Gewarff. Der 
Jungfrouwen was dat vaken unde vele vorgekomen im Drome, dat 
se soden Mann hebben scholde, unde under yelen Worden kemen 
se tosamende in den Stat des echten Levendes; De J&ngeling de 
heyt Helyas, unde sede der Jungfrouwen tovoren sin Gebreke, und 
verbünde se, dat se öne nicht f ragede by orem Live, wu he herkomen 
were, edder, wen se dat dede, so mÖste he vau [van] or wycken. Sc 
lovede dat wol an, dat se 6me nicht en heilt, so meynen de Historien- 
Schriver, düsse Jungling Helias sy gekomen uthe dem Herghe, dar 
Venus in den * Grale iss. So weren se tosamede, unde telden drcy 
Sone, de eyne heyt Diderickus, de wart eyn Grave na 6me, de andre 
heyt Gottfridus, de wart ein Grave to Leyon, de dridde heyt Cun- 
radus, de kam to dem Hischoppe to Mentse. Unde de Keiser Theo- 
dosius de makede uth dfissem Helyas eynen Graven, dat Cleve 
scholde syn eyne Graffschop, so was düsse Helias de erste Grave, 
unde reygerde eyn unde twintich Jare, do brack sine Fruwe, wat he 
6r vorboden hadde, unde kam wedder dahen, dar he hergekomen 
was, so hir na steyt. 

A. 737. Grave Helias to Cleve, de lag by siner FÄrstinne Heatricia, 
unde se fragede unverhodenes Dinges ohne Voredancken, unde 

* Gral war eine AH eines Spiel-Festes, worauf es fein lustig und 
liederlich herzugehen pflegte. 
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sprack: Leve Here, worum m6ten jue Kinder des nichr [nicht] 
weten, wor ji syn herekomen, unde wat Bort dat ji sint? So fro alse 
se düsse Worde sede, da vorloss se 6ne uth dem Bedde, dat se 
nicht en wüste, wur dat he bleff, da ghing yt 6r so, alse he tovor 
6r verboden hadde, do meyede se sick dot, unde 6re Sone Diderick 
ward Grave to Cleve. 

' Stephanus Vinandus Pighius, " Hercules prodicius seu principis 
juventutis vita et peregrinatio.", 1609 (after Reiffenberg, "Le 
Chevalier au Cygne/' Brüssels, 1846, vol. I, p. 224: Anno post 
Christum natum DCCXI Ursinorum . . . ultimus Theodericus fuit, 
qui sine mascula prole decedens unicam filiam reliquit, multarum 
urbium ac magnae ditionis haeredem. Quae cum pupilla a vicinis op- 
pugnaretur et afficeretur injuriis, Helias quidam a Graele cognomine 
dictus, equestris ordinis nobilis juvenis navicula (quam cygnus aurea 
catena collo vinctus trahebat), Rheno provectus appulit ad castrum 
Noviomagense : pupillae virginis connubium petiit et obtinuit. 
Hu jus patriam, parentes et stirpem tradunt fuisse prorsus obscuram 
et incognitam: quod ipse summo sua natalia studio suppresserit et 
celaverit, etiam uxori liberisque propriis, stricte vetans quempiam 
mortalium de sua origine percunctari, et affirmans se postea non 
compariturum, si quis de ea re interrogasset Uxor tamen post 
plures annos oblita mandati curiositate muliebri, maritum rogare 
fuit ausa, anne liberis suis semel indicare vellet undenum terrarum 
venisset ? Qua voce prolata, statim ipse disparuit, nee cuipiam in 
posterum fuit visus. lila vero dolore atque amissi mariti desiderio 
contabescens, eodem anno moritur, post Christum videlicet natum 
DCCXXXII. Annales quosdam veteres volunt prodidisse Helium 
istum e paradisi terrestris loco quodam fortunatissimo, cui Graele 
nomen esset, navigio tali venisse. 

*• Cf. W. Müller, " Germania," vol. I, p. 430. 

** Cf . ibid., p. 429 ff. 

** Cf . ibid., p. 429. 

"Cf. Meyer and Nutt, "The Voyage of Bran." Also Müller, 
op. cit., p. 430. 

^'From a manuscript in the library of Cambridge University, 
after Kemble, "A Translation of Beowulf," p. iv: Iste Sceafeus, 
ut dicunt, ... ad insulam quandam Germaniae, Scandeam nomine, 
appulsus, puerulus, in nave sine remige, inventus est ab hominibus 
dormiens, posito ad caput ejus victui frumenti manipulo, exceptusque 
(pro) miraculo, cognominatus ex rei eventu Sceiff quod latine 
dicitur, manipulus frumenti. 

*• Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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*• Keller, " Romvart," p. 670 : Hie füret ein swan ein schifiFelin 
vber mer zu kvnic artus hofe vnd einen toten ritter drinne. 
" Maynadier, " The Arthur of the English Poets," p. 57. 
" Atlamal, CXV, ** Saemundar Edda," ed. Dctter-Heinzel, vol. I, 
p. 158: 

KnQrr mun ek kaupa 

ok kisto steinda, 

uexa uel blaegio, 

at ueria ]>itt liki, 

hyggia k jx^ri hueria, 

sem ui)> holl uäerim. 

*• Grimm, " Mythologie," 4th ed., vol. II, p. 693. 

" Ibid., p. 693. 

" Ibid., p. 693. 

** Holthausen, " Altisländisches Lesebuch," p. 8 : J>a var borit üt 
k skipit lik Baldrs ; ok er )>at sä kona hans, Nanna, Neps dottir, ]>ä 
sprakk hon af harmi ok do ; var hon borin a bälit, ok slegit i eldi. 
>ä stoü ]>6rr at ok vigTti bilit meü MJ9lni. See also Grimm, 
" Mythologie," p. 692. 

C£. Heinrich von dem Türlin, " Diu Crone," 1. 29452 flF. 

Gäwein niht langer versaz 

Die vräge unde sprach ze hant : 

Tuont mir daz durch got bekant, 

Herre, und durch sin magenkraft, 

Waz disiu groz herschaft 

Und daz wunder bediute. 

Nach der vräge dise Hute, 

Riter und vrouwen alle. 

Mit michelme schalle 

Sprüngen von tischen über al. 

Die da säzen über al, 

Und huop sich grozer vröuden schal. 



SS 
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Hertz, op. cit., p. 465. 
" Thoms, *' Early English Prose Romances," vol. HI, p. laa 
" Ibid., p. 128. 
" Ibid., p. 134. 
" Ibid., p. 138. 
•• Hertz, op. cit, p. 465. 



TANNHAUSER 

• See chapter on " Mountain of Venus," note 9. 

• See Appendix, no. XIV^«. 

• Ibid., no. IV28' 2». 

• Ibid., no. XIX«. 

■ Ibid., no. Uli. 2..XVIII1. 2. 

• Ibid., no. XIIio. «. i4. 

' See chapter on " Mountain of Venus," note 41. 

• See Appendix, no. I. 

• Ibid., no. I2-T. 

" Ibid., no. XII2-«. 

** See chapter on " Mountain of Venus," note 11. 

** Ibid., note 14. 

*• Ibid., note 20. 

" Appendix, no. XIX«. *. 

"So Sachsenheim, "Mörin," Stutt. Lit Ver., vol. CXXXVII, 

l 297: 

Ir mundlin rot als ain rubin, 

Altswert, " Der Kittel," ibid., vol. XXI, p. 23". 

Lechlich was ir roter munt, 

Wittenweiler, "Der Ring," ibid., vol. XXIII, p. 49: 

Aus ewrem mundlein ein rubin 
Prinnet: 

von der Hagen, "Minnesinger," vol. I, p. 4; Künik Chuonrat der 
junge : 

ir munt so rot 

beroubet mich der sinne. 

von der Hagen, op. cit, vol. II, p. 93a, " Tanhuser " : 

., mundel rot . . . 

Wiz sint ir beinel, 

lindiu diehel, reit brun ist ir meinel, 

ir sizzel gedrolle : 



Ibid., p. 83b : 



Da wir sament in den kle 
traten, uns was sanfte we: 
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die schoenen drukte ich her ze mir, 
si (tet) glei, daz ez vil lute erhal; 
ir roten munt den kuste ich ir. 
si sprach : ** ir bringet mich in schal." 

Alsus wart ich ir rede geselle, 
ich nam si bi der wizen hant, 
von uns wart ein guot gevelle, 
mir wart herze liebe erkant 

von der Hagen, op. cit, vol. I, p. 9, Künik Wenzel von Beheim : 

er kuste ir roten munt . . . 
da daz ergienk, da ist ouch me ergangen. 

Grimm, "Deutsches Wörterbuch," under article on "Futt": 

heiziu fut und mundlin rot 
bringent manegan man in not. 

*• Chapter IV, verse 3. 

** Cf . Barto, " The Journal of English and Germanic Philology," 
XII, 2, p. 296. 

"See Appendix, no. V^«, VIII«, IX«, XI", XII« XIII«, 
XIV«, XV«, XVII*, XVII«, XXIV». 

""The Knight of the Swanne," ed. Thoms, "Early English 
Prose Romances," vol. III, p. 128. 

*• See chapter on " The Knight of the Swan," notes 8 and 91 

" See Appendix, no. XII^^ and elsewhere. 

" Ibid., no. XIX». 

»• Ibid.. no. V2«. 

■* " Tannhäuser in Geschichte, Sage und Dichtung," p. 6 flF. 

" Matthew XII, verses 31-32. 

"Dübi, "Zs. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde," vol. XVII (1907), p. 252. 

" See Appendix, no. I^». 

■• '* Der Ring," Stutt. Lit Ver., vol. XXIII, p. 64: 

Pro Venus mit irm bösen rat. 
Die oft ein sei verdampnet hat 

" E. Schmidt, "Nord und Süd" (1892), Nov., p. 179. 

•• On this point Willems, " Oude Vlaemsche Liederen," p. 129, 
says: Waerom de held in het vlaemsche lied den naem van heer 
Daniel draegt, en zyn zusters kinderen te Ronse (Renaix) gezegd 
worden te woonen, verklare ik niet te weten. . . . Onder de 
romanhelden, in het gezelschap van koning Artus, treft men ook 
een her Daniel aen (zie Von der Hagen's Literarischen Grundriss, 
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bl. 188). The reference in Von der Hagen (Hagen und Büsching. 
" Gnindriss," p. 188) is f rom a poem, " Friedrich von Schwaben " : 

Was ye die hoche und die werde 

All hye uff dyser erde 

Kunig Artus gesellschafft 

Mit rytterlicher krafft 

Von der edlen taffelrunde 

Not gelitten zu maniger stunde 

Durch liebiu starck. 

Und wie denn verhouwen ist jr marck, 

Partzifal, Ferefen, Ereken und Grawein, 

Lantzeleid, Weigamur, Tristant und Iwein, 

Wygaleis oder her Daniel. 

To this same Daniel there is also a reference in Meister Altswert's 
" Spiegel," Stutt. Lit. Ver., vol. XXI, p. 164 : 

Reht als dem konig Matter 
Was mir myn hertz versnytten, 
Do in hett überstritten 
Von Blumendal herr Danyel. 

This Daniel is the hero of a long medieval poem by the Stricker, 
an Arthurian epic entitled "Daniel von dem blühenden Tal," ed. 
Rosenhagen, Breslau, 1894. He is here connected with a number of 
hollow-mountain episodes which make him of considerable interest 
in this connection. He enters first the land of the Gruene Ouwe, 
which is thus described: 

(liz lant lit einhalp an dem mer, 

und ist da engegen also guot, 

daz tms nieman niht entuot: 

anderhalp stät dirre berc davor. 

swenn wir besliezen daz tor, 

so entaete uns nieman dehein leit. 

diz lant ist zweier mile breit 

und heizet zer Grüenen Ouwe. 11. 4342-49. 

A similar Situation presents itself upon his entrance into the land 
of King Matur : 

£z engetruoc nie künec kröne, 
der also rehte schone 
lebete, so min herre tuot. 
sin lant ist davor wol behuot, 
im enschadet niht din hervart. 
daz hat gebirge bewart, 
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daz gät umbe sin lant. 
ez ist nieman erkant, 
daz iht lebendez drüber müge, 
wan ein vogel, der da flüge. 
ein sträze gät durch den berc in, 
da ich herüz komen bin, 
so man die wil besliezen, 
so lät man nider schiezen 
einen grözen stein dafür . . . 
Daz lant ist groz tmde wit 
und ouch grüen zaller zit. 
ich sage niht von den frouwen, 
du solt sie da selbe schouwen. 
sie sint so rehte zimelich, 
daz anders nieman noch ich 
ir schoene möhte ze ende komen. 
eins dinges .ist da war genomen : 
daz aller wirst getane wip, 
der ist da ze lande ir lip 
, vil wol der rosen gelich. 

die frouwen sind so wunneclich 
und also gar geschoenet, 
daz er wol ist gekroenet 
von frouwen Saelden gewalt, 
er si junc oder alt, 
* der sie da schouwen getan 
in ist den wünsch also gar 
an dem libe und an den siten, 
daz da niht ist vermiten. 
ez engewunnen nie wip 
so gar üzerwelten lip. 
sie sint baz danne wolgetän . . . 
da ist alle tage höchzit ... 
da mac man fröude schouwen, 
da wirt tanzen unde singen 
tmd an vil mangen dingen 
ein wunneclichez hochzit; 
man git fröude widerstrit 
da vindet iechlicher man, 
swelher kurzwil er kan . . . 
Dem lande algemeine 
ist ein gebot gegeben 
über guot und über leben, 
daz nieman sol beschouwen 
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deheine juncfrouwen 

in ir vateres gewalt; 

so siu wirt acht jär alt, 

so muoz er sie zi hove geben, 

daz siu diz minnegliche leben 

helfe voilebringen. 

an so getanen dingen 

stat al mines herren leben ; 

da wil er ieclicher geben, 

ze swem si sich gesellet, 

der ir allerbast gevellet 11. 505 ff. 

The peculiar significance of this arrangement whereby a hollow- 
mountain idea has been transformed into that of a mountain- 
encircled piain I have discussed elsewhere. 

•* See " Encyclopedia Britannica " under " La Säle." 
•• Karl Müllenhoff, " Sagen, Märchen und Lieder der Herzog- 
thümer Schleswig Holstein und Lauenburg," p. 375 ff. 

'* Ibid. Künnig Dan weer de eerste Künnig van Dennemark unn he 
hett hier in Sleeswik waent He hett froher oek noch jümmer in den 
Kalenner staen, ik weet goer nich, dat se em nu da heruet laten 
heft. Datomael weren hier noch Heidenminschen ; de pleggen äre 
Doden to verbrennen, unn de Asch kregen se in de Pott unn setten 
se by in Rysenbarge. Künnig Dan het sik avers wünscht, dat 
man em na synen Doet nich verbrennen sull, sonAern he wull 
Sitten up S3men künniglichen Stoel, unn syn upsadelt Päert met 
unnere Kostborkeden by sik hebben. 

As he nu doet weer, da würr dat oek so holden. Dat Graff 
IS mit Felsen upsettet. Da süht man noch de Locker, wo de Buem 
de Steen ruet hoelt hefft. Disse Rysenbarg liggt by Kuerborg 
dicht by den Kograben unn liggt met enen annern Rysenbarg 
tosamen, darum hetet de de Twybargen. In den annern Barg sol 
en Profinz liggen: wat dat avers is, dat kan ik nich seggen. 

Wörtlich in Kurborg durch Cand. Arndt aufgezeichnet. Andre 
sagen statt der " Profinz," dass dort ein Präsident begraben 
wäre und seine Orden in einem grauen Topf lägen. 

Cf. G. Paris, "Legendes du Moyen Age," p. 96, note 2: "A. 
Ortel (1570) . . . fait entre cette legende (i.e. of the Sibyllenberg 
near Norcia) et la chanson populaire neerlandaise de 'Danielken' 
un curieux rapprochement." 

•* Snorre Sturlason, " Kohgesagaer," ed. G. Storm, Kristiana, 
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1900, pp. 3-4: Men siden Dan den storladne, danekongen, lod gjf^re 
sig en hang og b^d, at han efter d^den skulde baeres did i 
kongeskrud og haerklaeder med best og sadelt^i og meget andet 
gods. 

" After O. Elton, ** The First Nine Books of the Danish History 
of Saxo Grammaticus Translated/' pp. 15-16. 

•• " Rigsthula " 36 (Detter-Heinzel edition, vol. I, p. 174). 

" " Germaniae Antiquae Libri tres," Lib. I, pp. 224-25. Illud igitur 
Germani, . . . alii dixere Mercurium DAN, unde in hunc usque diem 
DANI vocantur populi, qui alia dialecto quondam erant TEUTONI, 
sive Teutones ; . . . alii vero vocabulum illud, in principio unä syl- 
labä auctum, protulere CODAN, unde ipsa Danicarum insularum 
maxima, quae nunc vulgari vocabulo incolis vocatur Sieland, Melae 
est CODANONIA ; & ipsi incolae Ptolemaeo, . . . CODANONES ; 
& sinus bis conterminus, qui nunc vulgo est Oost see; Plinio ac 
Melae dicitur CODANUS, alii idem vocabulum fecere GODAN; 
quod referunt Toclacus ille, & Paullus Diaconus, locis prae- 
dictis, unde patriae mihi terrae opidum, . . . eädem dialecto, 
qua ipse Deus DAN, & gens DANI, dicitur DANZIG. . . . Quum 
autem usitatissimum esset Germanis . . . quibusdam vocabulis, ä G 
incipientibus, addere W ; alii vocabulum GODAN dixere GWODAN ; 
&, abjecta prorsus, (quod & ipsum f requens) prima literä, WODAN ; 
ut testes sunt duo suprä dicti auctores, Paullus & Gotefridus: . . . 
unde se originem ducere, ä DAN, sive ä THEUTH, antiquis 
carminibus praedicabant Germani. 

" '* Eddastudien." 

Cf. also M. Brant, "Germaansche Heldenleer," pp. 14 and 295: 

Zijn (Sigurds) stamvader is Tiuvaz, de daggod. Toen deze in 
de Rijnlanden te vroeger wie door Wodan verdrongen werd, toen 
herleefde hij in menschelijke gedaante in den nationalen Frank- 
ischen heros, in den lichtstralenden Siegfried. 

Is ook de Zwaanridder geen afstammeling van Tius? 
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APPENDIX 

THE FOLK-SONG OF TANNHÄUSER 

In my attempt to bring together here as many of the 
versions of the Tannhäuser song as possible and to give an 
index of the sources, which, though by no means perfect, 
may yet prove convenient, I have been much indebted for 
additions, corrections and helpful suggestions to my friend, 
Dr. C. A. Williams, of the University of Illinois, and to 
Prof. Arthur Kopp, of Marburg. 

SOURCES OF THE SONG OF TANNHÄUSER. 

1. MS. of St. Georgen, 1453, Karlsruhe, No. 74, fol. 46, frag- 

ment; see Mone, "Anzeiger," vol. V (1836), cols. 169-170; 
Grässe, *' Der Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude," pp. 33 ff., and 
text no. XXn below. 

2. MS. of St. Georgen, 1453, Karlsruhe, No. 74, fol. 18; see Mone, 

"Anzeiger," vol. V (1836), col. 171; Grässe, "Der Tann- 
häuser und Ewige Jude," pp. 36 ff., and text no. XXHI 
below. 

3. Flugblatt, 15 15, Nürnberg, Jobst Gutknecht; in Erlangen, Uni- 

versity Library; see Könnecke, "Bilderatlas" (1887), p. ^7^ 
second edition (1912), p. 124, and text no. IX below. 

4. Flugblatt, no date (1515?), Nürnberg, Jobst Gutknecht; in 

Weimar, Grand-Ducal Library (Sammelband) 14, 6:6oe, 
No. 75; see Mittler, "Deutsche Volkslieder," p. 419, and 
text no. VIII below. 

5. Flugblatt, 1520, Leipzig, no name; in Weimar, Grand-Ducal 

Library (Sammelband) 14, 6:6od, No. 7; 2ß stanzas; see 
Mone, "Anzeiger," vol. VIII (1839), col. 355, and text 
no. X below. 

6. Flugblatt, no date (ca. 1520?), no place or name; seems to have 

been formerly in Bechstein's possession. Cf. Bechstein, 
"Anzeiger f. Kunde des d. Mittelalters," vol. II (1833), 
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cols., 175 U and "Der Sagenschatz des Thüringerlandes," 
vol. I, p. 145 (or in Library of Meiningen? Cf. A. Nod- 
nagel, "Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen," vol. VI [1849], p. 124). See Weller, 
" Annalen," vol. I, p. 203, who dates it ca. 1520. Reprinted 
from Bechstein, op. cit., pp. 141 ff., by Nbdnagel, loc cit, 
and as text no. XI below. For title page of this Flugblatt 
as given by Bechstein see frontispiece of this volume. 

7. Flugblatt (Low German), no date (ca. 1520), no place or 

name; in Hamburg Stadtbibliothek. Nr. 79 in scrinio. 
Reverse side of sheet bears two songs, "Dat leet Maria 
tzart" and "Eyn leet van deme Danhüsser." Sheet dam- 
aged, text incomplete, 25 stanzas. See "Serapeum," voL 
XV (1854), PP' 209 ff. ; Jahrb. d. Ver. f. nd. Sprachf., 
vol. XVI (1890), pp. 65 ff., and text no. III below. 

8. Valentin Hoirs MS., 1524, Augsburg, Bl. 90; in Nürnberg, 

Germ. Museum, Stiftung d. Fam. Merkel, No. 966 fol.; 
see Uhland, "Volkslieder," no. 297 A, and text no. XII 
below. 

9. Flugblatt, no date (1529?), Straubing, Hans Burger; in Berlin, 

Royal Library (Sammelband) Yd 7831, No. 76 (date on 
binding 1566), "Von dem Danhauser," 26 stanzas. 
IG. Flugblatt, no date (1530?), Nürnberg, Kunegund Hergotin; in 
Zwickau, Ratsschulbibliothek (Sammelband) XXX, V, 22, 
no. 6. Reprinted in "Zwickauer Faksimiledrucke," no. 8, 
Zwickau, F. Ullmann, 1912, and text no. XIII below. 

11. Flugblatt, no date (1530-46?), Nürnberg, Georg Wächter. This 

text, showing only orthographical variations from that of 
K. Hergotin (whose second husband W. became, see no. 
10), reprinted in "Bragur," vol. VIII (1812), pp. 186-190, 
and as text no. XIV below. 

12. Flugblatt (Low German), no date, place or name. (First third 

of i6th Century — Leyser, "Jahresbericht der deutschen 
Gesellschaft zu Leipzig," 1837, p. 36; 1581, Bremen, Arendt 
Wessel — Scheller, "Bücherkunde der Sassisch Nieder- 
deutschen Sprache" [1826], p. 479). "Twe lede volgen/ 
Dat erste/Vam Danhueszer Dat ander/ Ach Jupiter." One 
copy in the Duc. Libr. at Wolfb., N. A. (Scheller, Nachtr. 
XVI) ; second copy former ly in possession of K Goedeke, — 
see Scheller, loc. cit., and Goedeke, " Deutsche Dichttmg im 
Mittelalter" (1871), p. 581. Cf. no. 17 below. See also 
Grässe, "Der Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude" (1861), p. 21 
and pp. 45 ff., and text no. IV below. 

13. Wolfgang Schmeltzel, "Quodlibet," 1544, Nürnberg, no. 8. 
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J^usic, but only beginning of text: ''Woll wir aber heben 
an, den Danheuser zu singen, (der hat viel schaden 
gethan) " ; see Goedeke, " Grundriss/* 2 yol. II, p. 39, and 
Erk-Böhme, " Liederhort," vol. I, p. 40. 

14. Jan Roulans, " Liedekens-Boeck," 1544, Antwerp, foll. 88»-89^; 

in Ducal Library in Wolfenbüttel, numbered 236.5 Poet 
Quer. 8°. " Heer Danielken." Reprinted with much f rec- 
dom (c£. Hoffmann von Fallersleben, " Niederl. Volks!.," 
vol. II, p. 28) by J. F. Willems, "Oude Vlaemsche 
Liederen," Gent, 1848, no. LI (with melodies). Also in 
" Nederlandsch Liederboek uitgegeven door den Willems- 
Fonds," Gent, i8g2, vol. II, no. 46 (with melody). (Cf. 
Golther, "Walhalla," vol. III [1907], p. 66.) Reprinted 
accurately (cf. Cornelia C. van de Graft, " Tijdschrift voor 
nederl. Taal- en Letterkunde," vol. XX [1903], pp. 161- 
168) by Hoffmann von Fallersleben, "Holl. Volksl.," p. 
131, no. 10, " Horae Belgicae," vol. II, pp. 131 ff., " Ant- 
werpner Liederbuch," pp. 238 ff., no. 160, " Niederländische 
Volkslieder," vol. II, pp. 26 ff. Reprinted from Hoffmann 
by Grässe, "Der Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude" (1861), 
pp. 58 ff. and, with some modifications, by Fl. van Duyse, 
"Het Oude Nederlandsche Lied," vol. I, pp. 20 f. See 
text no. I below. 

15. MS. no. 1042 van Meerman, first half of i6th Century. " Her 

Danel," R. Priebsch, " Deutsche Handschriften in Eng- 
land," p. 235. See Fl. van Duyse, "Het Oude Neder- 
landsche Lied," vol. I, pp. 19-20, and text no. II below. 

16. Flugblatt, no date (ca. 1545?), Zürich, Augustin Friess. In 

Munich, Hofbibliothek (Sammelband) P. O. Germ. 1697, 
no. 32. See Ph. M. Kömer, "Historische Volkslieder," 
pp. 122 ff., Mone, "Anzeiger," vol. VIII (1839), cols. 468- 
470, and text no. XV below. 

17. Flugblatt (Low German), no date (ca. 1550-60), no place or 

name (apparently Lübeck, J. Balhom [Kopp]). In Univ. 
Libr., Tübingen (Sammelband) Dk XII 27, p. 4. "Twe 
lede volgen, dat Erste, Vam Danhüser. dat Ander. Ach 
Jupiter." This " Sammelband " of Low German pieces was 
formerly, according to Prof. A. Kopp of Marbtu'g, in 
Uhland's possession. (Cf. "Volkslieder," 1844/5, p. 980, in 
3d ed., vol. II, p. 261.) For song, see ibid., 297B and text 
no. V below. J. L. de Bouck, " Serapeum," vol. XV (1854), 
p. 208, says Uhland's text is based on this " Flugblatt " and 
that of Leyser ((joedeke). (Cf. no. 12 above and text 
no. IV below and Uhland, op. cit., sources for 297B.) 
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i8. Flugblatt, no date (ca. ISSO-SS?), Nürnberg, Fr. Gutknecht 
In Berlin, Roy. Ubr. Yd 8699. See Uhland, " Volkslieder/* 
notc to 297 A, Erk-Böhme, " Liederhort," voL I, p. 41, and 
Grässe, " Der Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude," p. 20. An- 
other copy in Rome, Vatican, in vol. numbered Pal. V, 432, 
date on binding 1568: "Das Lied von dem Edlen Dan- 
heuser," 26 stanzas. (Title in E. Stevenson's " Inventario 
dei libri stampati Palatino-Vaticani," Rome, voL II, part 2, 
i80i, p. 98, no. 2365i.) 

19. Flugblatt, no date (1560?), Nürnberg, Chr. Ckitknecht; in 

Vienna. See Weller, "Annalen," vol. I, p. 202. Another 
copy in Berlin, Roy. Libr., 8696. See also Uhland, 
"Schriften," vol. IV, p. 259, and "Volkslieder," note to 
no. 297A. Cf. note to text no. XVIII below. 

20. Flugblatt, 1564, Marburg, no name (Andreas Kolbe). "Das 

Lied von dem Edlen Danheuser," 26 stanzas; in Rome, 
Vatican. (Title in Stevenson, "Inventario," p. 235, no. 
2799r r.) 

21. Flugblatt, 1575, Basel, Samuel Apiarius. In Zürich, Stadt- 

bibliothek (Sammelband) Gal. XVIII. 2016, no. 8. "Der 
Dannhauser," 26 stanzas. 

22. Flugblatt, 1584, Basel, Samuel Apiarius. In Bern, Stadt- 

bibliothek (Sammelband, Wiedmer) Stück no. 57, Rar. 63. 
• Alte Lieder. "Der Dannhauser/wie er in Frauw Venus 
Berg gezogen/und wie es jm alda ergangen ist/usw. Im 
Thon wie das Frewlin mit dem Krug." 26 stanzas. See 
H. Dübi, "Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde," voL 

XVII (1907), pp. 258-59, note 7. 

23. "Frankfurter Liederbüchlein," Frankfurt a/M. In all the fol- 

lowing editions our song is no. 224. 1580, 1584, Nie 
Basseus; 1599 ("Gross Liederbuch"), Wolff Richter; 
1600 ("Liederbüchlein"), no place or name. On-these see 
"Jour. of Eng. and Gmc. Phil.," vol. VIII (1909), pp. 490 f. 
The ed. of 1582 ("Liederbüchlein 1582A" [" Ambrascr'*], 
ed. Bergmann, Stutt. Lit. Ver., no. 12, 1845), pp. 306-309, 
is the source of text no. XVI below. 

24. " Kölner Liederbüchlein," ca. 1580, Köln, Heinr. Nettessem, no. 

243 : " NVn wil ichs aber heben an, vom Danheuser wollen 
wir singen," 26 stanzas. (Cf. "Journal of Eng. and Gmc. 
Phil.," vol. VIII, pp. 493, 497.) 

25. "Liederbüchlein 1582A" ("Ambraser"). See no. 23 above 

and text no. XVI below. 

26. Flugblatt (Low German), no date (ca. 1590), WulffenbAttel, 

Conrad Hörn. In Berlin, Roy. Libr. Yd 8719. "Veer 
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hübsche lede, dat Erste, Vam Danhüser. Dat Ander, der 
werlt pracht ..." 29 stanzas. Cf. A. Kopp, "Nieder- 
deutsche Liederdrucke aus dem 16. Jahrhundert/' Central- 
Watt für Bibliothekswesen, vol. XIX (1902), p. 511. 

27. Flugblatt, 1596 Colin, Heinrich Nettessem; in Berlin, Royal 

Library (Sammelband) Yd 7850, No. 4. "Danheuser," 26 
stanzas. 

28. "Gross Liederbuch," 1599, Frankfurt; "Liederbüchlein," 1600; 

see no. 23 above. 

29. Flugblatt, no date (ca. 1600?), Augsburg, Val. Schönigk. "Ein 

schöns Lied von dem Edlen Ritter Danhauser." In Berlin, 
Roy. Libr. Yd 8706. Copy af ter Weller, " Annalen," vol. I, 
p. 203, in Germ. Mus., Nürnberg, not there according to 
recent information to Prof. A. Kopp, Marburg, from 
directory of Mus. See " Wunderhorn," ed. Erk, Pt. IV 
(1857) (Arnim's " Nachlass," vol. IV, pp. 249-252), and text 
no. XVII bclow. 

30. Flugblatt, 1612, no place or name (Basel, F. Schröter). In 

Zürich, Stadtbibliothek (Sammelband) Gal. K K 1552, no. 
18. "Der Dannheuser, Wie er in Fraw Venus-Berg 
gezogen, vnd wie es ijm allda ergangen ist." ("Nun will 
Ichs frölich heben an.") 26 stanzas. Cf. no. 22 above. 
Title in Weller, "Annalen," vol. I, p. 203. Cf. also Erk- 
Böhme, "Liederhort," vol. I, p. 41. 

31. Flugblatt (Danish), (1530-1630), no place (?), "Danyser." See 

H. Grüner Nielsen, "Danske Viser fra Adelsviseb^ger og 
Flyveblade, 1530-1630," vol. II, pp. 94-98, no. 60, and text 
no. VI below. Nielsen regards this as the best Danish 
Version. 

32. H. Kommann, "Mons Veneris," 1614, Frankfurt, "Herr Tan- 

häuser." See Prätorius, " Blockesbergverrichtung," pp. 
19-23, Vulpius, "Romanbibliothek," vol. XXI, pp. 243 ff., 
Fr. von der Hagen, " Minnesinger," vol. IV, p. 429, note, 
and text no. XVIII below. The date is 1614 (copy in 
Marburg 1614, so 3 copies in Roy. Libr., Berlin; cf. also 
Böhme, Simrock, Goedeke and E. Schmidt and others, 
always 1614). Von der Hagen, through misprint or a slip, 
gives 1610 as the date of his own copy. Cf. also Golther, 

" Walhalla," vol. III, p. 35- 

33. Flugblatt, 1647, no place or name. In Zürich, Stadtbibliothek 

(Sammelband) G3I. XVIII, 2021, no. 14: "Zwey schöne 
Lieder . . . Das Ander: Von dem edlen Ritter Dann- 
h^user." 26 stanzas. Cf. Uhland, "Volkslieder," 297 A, 
sources. 
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34. Flugblatt (Danish), 1684, no place or name. " Ridder Danyser,'* 

31 stanzas. See Nyerup, "Udvalg af Danske Viser/* vol. I, 
pp. 117 ff. ; Grässe, "Der Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude," pp. 
62 fF., and text no. VII below. 

35. Flugblatt (Danish), 1700, no place or name; cf. Nyerup, "Ud- 

valg af Danske Viser," vol. I, p. 117; Grässe, " Der Tann- 
häuser und Ewige Jude," p. 62. 

36. Flugblatt (Danish), no date ("prentet i dette Aar"), no name 

or place; cf. Nyerup, Grässe, loc. cit 

37. Wolf Bauttner, Fol. MS. 418, no date (i7th Century), Gr. Duc 

Libr. Weimar, 670; see K. Goedeke, "Germania," voL 
XXVIII (1883), pp. 44 ff., and text no. XXIV below. 

38. F. J. Stalder, oral tradition from Escholdsmatt in canton of 

Luzerne, Switzerland, 1830. (" Entlebuchlied.") See Lass- 
berg, "Anzeiger für Kunde des deutschen Mittelalters," 
1832, columns 240 ff., and text no. XIX below. See also 
Uhland, "Volkslieder," 297C, who takes his usual liberties 
with his original. After him Grässe, " Der Tannhäuser und 
Ewige Jude," pp. 50 ff. 

39. St. Gallen, no date, place or name. See Tobler, "Schweiz. 

Volksl.," vol. I, pp. 102 ff., and text no. XXI below. 

40. Obrist, " Boten für Tirol und Vorarlberg," 1880, no. 20. See W. 

Golther, "Walhalla," vol. III (1907), p. 64, " Balthauscr," 
and text no. XXIX below. 

41. Rosegger, "Ausgewählte Schriften" (1881), vol. III, p. 286. 

See E. Schmidt, "Charakteristiken" (1912), p. 51, and text 
no. XXVIII below. Recent editions of Rosegger's works 
give only the first three stanzas in the story of "Die 
Sennin " in " Die Älpler." 

42. Wallis, " Schweiz, Archiv, für Volkskunde," vol. XI, p. 53. See 

E. Schmidt, "Charak.," pp. 48 f., and text no. XXVII 
below. 

43. A. Baumgartner, "Aus der vplksmässigen Überlieferung der 

Heimat," IX Anhang, p. 150 (29. Linzer Museumsbericht). 
See E. Schmidt, " Charakteristiken,** pp. 49-50, and text no. 
XXVI below. 

44. Altausee, end i8th cent, R. Levisohn, "Zeitschrift f. d. Alt," 

vol. XXXV (1891), p. 440, "Donhauser." See text no. 
XXV below. 

45. E. L. Rochholz, "Drei Gaujg^öttinnen," pp. 147 ff. (Troms- 

berg, 1860.) See text no. XX below. 

46. Kärnten. E. Herrmann and P. Pogatschnigg, "Deutsche 

Volkslieder aus Kärnten," 1870, vol. II, p. 176; Salonaus* 
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gäbe, Graz 1884, p. 38. See Erk-Böhme, " Deutscher Lieder- 
hort," vol. I, p. 49, and text no. XXX below. 

47. Schlossar, "Deutsche Volkslieder aus Steiermark," p. 351, 
"Von dem reumütigen Sünder Tannhäuser." See W. 
Golther, "Walhalla," vol. III (1907), pp. 64-65, and text 
no. XXXI below. 

4a F. W. von Ditfurth, "Zweiundfünfzig ungedruckte Balladen 
des 16., 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts," pp. 10-13 (Graf Giech, 
1832). See text no. XXXII below. 



I. 

Jan Roulans, Liedekens-Boeck, Antwerp, 1544, foU. 88*- 
89*. (After Hoffmann von Fallersieben, Niederländische 
Volkslieder, vol. II, pp. 26-29, who reproduces it from this 
source.) 

Heer Daniel. 

1. Wildi hören een goet nieu liet? 
ende dat sal ic ons singhen, 

wat beer Danielken is gbescbiet 
al met vrou Venus minne. 

2. * Oorlof , sprac bi, vrouwe waert ! 
ende ic wil van u scheiden, 

ic wil gaen trecken te Romen waert 
al om des paus gheleiden.' 

3. ' Heer Daniel, wilt ghi oorlof ontfaen, 
ic en wil u niet begbeven : 

laet ons in die camer gaen 
die hoochste minne pleghen.' 

4. ' Dat en doe ic niet, vrouwe fier I 
mi dunct in alle minen sinne, 

uw oghen bemen al waert een vier, 
mi dunct ghi sijt een duivelinne.* 
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5. ' Heer Daniel, was ist dat ghi secht? 
ghi en dort u niet vermeten, 

coomt ghi noch weder in den berch, 
dat woort en sal ic niet vergheten/ 

6. 'Trouwen neen ic, joncfrou stout! 
nu noch te ghenen stonden 

en peise ic om dinen roden mont, 
die en achte ic niet tot allen stonden/ 

7. ' Daniel wilt ghi oorlof ontfaen, 
neemt oorlof aen die grisen, 
werwaert dat ghi henen keert 
onsen lof sult ghi altijt prisen/ 

8. Hi nam een staf al in sijn hant 
ende hi streec te Romen binnen : 

' nu biddic Maria, die moeder gods, 
dat ic den paus mach vinden.' 

9. Doen hi quam voor den paus ghegaen, 
voor onsen eertschen vader : 

' here, ic soude mi biechten gaem 
ende roepe op god ghenade. 

IG. Ic soude mi biechten seer bevreest 
met alle minen sinne, 
ic heb seven jaer in den berch gheweest 
met vrou Venus die duivelinne.' 

11. * Hebdi seven jaer in den berch gheweest 
met vrou Venus die duivelinne, 

so sult ghi bemen ewelijc 
al in die heische pine.' 

12. Die paus nam enen droghen stoc 
ende stac hem in die aerde beneven : 
' wanneer desen stoc rosen draecht, 
dan sijn uw sonden vergheven/ 
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13. Vermaledi jt moeten die pausen sijn 
die ons ter hellen driven I 

si hebben gode so menighe siele ghenomen 
die wel behouden mochten bliven. 

14. Hi tooch te Ronsen opt hoghe huis 
om drie sijnder suster kinder, 

die nam hi al metter hant 

ende leidese bi Venus sijnder vriendinne. 

15. AI doen den derden dach omme quam, 
dien droghen stoc droech rosen ; 

men sant bode ende wederbode 
om beer Daniel te soeken. 

16. Doen hi voor den berch quam, 
vrou Venus die quam hem teghen : 
' secht mi, secht mi, Daniel fijn ! 
hoe is die reise gheleghen ? ' 

17. * Hoe nu die reise is gheleghen, 
daer toe is mi so leide : 

die paus heeft mi sulken troost ghegheven 
ewelic van god te sijn ghescheiden.' 

18. Si sette hem enen stoel, 
daer in so ghinc hi sitten, 

si haelden hem enen vergulden nap 
ende wilde Danielken schinken. 

19. Hi en wilde eten noch drinken. 
si wilde enen raet visieren, 

hoe si in die camer soude comen 
met seven camenieren. 

20. Mer doen si uter camer quam 
al lachende ende al speiende, 

al had si ewelic ghespeelt, 

beer Daniel die hadde ghesweghen. 
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21. Mer die dit liedeken eerstwerf sanc, 
sijn herte lach hem in dolen, 
hi was liever in Venus bedwanc 
dan in heische scholen. 

For tbis song cf. also Fl. van Duyse, Het Oude Neder- 
landsche Lied, vol. I, pp. 20, 21 ; Hoffmann, Horae Bel- 
gicae, I, p. 131 ff. ; Grässe, Der Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude, 

p. 58 ff. 

Discussion in Kalff, Het Lied in de Meddeleeuwen, p. 

64 ff. ; Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, 

vol. XV, p. 219. 

II. 

R. Priebsch, Deutsche Handschriften in England, Er- 
langen, 1896, p. 235. (After Fl. van Duyse, Het Oude 
Nederlandsche Lied, vol. I, pp. 19-20.) 

Her Danel. 

Dit is een liedekijn van vrou Venis ende van heer danel. 
En hoe dat hi van haer stre(e)c ende ghinc te romen. 

1. " Her danel, ghy sijt soe schonen man, 
ghi staet in minen sinnen, 

nu laet ons in die camer gaen 
en wesen daer met vroechden inne, 
ende E met vroechden inne. 
Nu laet ons; etc." 

2. " Dat en doe ic niet, dat laet ic staen, 
vrou venis," seit hy, " vrouwe ; 

ic heb maria, die moeder gods, 
ghelovet, liefge, mijnre trouwe." 
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3. " Heb ghy maria, die moeder gods, 
ghelovet juer trouwe, 

soe gaetes haer of ende coemtes my an, 
ten sei ju, liefge, niet berouwen." 

4. " Ghin(c) icx haer of en quaem ic es u an, 
ic vuer wt mijne sinnen : 

als ic u driewerf nüchtere aensie, 
my dunct ghy sijt die duvelinne." 

5. Her danel stre(e)c te romen waert 
al in die guede steden, 

daer ghinc hy voer den paeusen staen 
met also groter oetmoedicheden. 

6. Hj sprack met grooter vuericheit 
en met also grooter berouwe : 

" ic heb ghesondicht seven jaer 

al met vrou venis, die valsche vrouwe." 

7. " Heb gy ghesondicht seven jaer 

al met vrou venis die valsche vrouwe, 
soe en moechdi nu noch numermeer 
dat aenschin gods aenschouwe." 

8. " Och, mach ic nu noch numermeer, 
dat aenschin gods aenschouwen, 

soe wil ic weer in den berch gaen, 
al by vrou venis die valsche vrouwe." 

Mon seit dat die paus hem gaf eenen dorre stoc ende dat 
hy die in die aerde sette soude. Ende waert dat hy bloyende 
wort soe soude sijn sonden vergheven sijn. Ende die stoc 
wort bloeyende. Ende men socht beer danel ende men en 
vantten niet. Men seit dat hi met twee sijnre susteren 
k3mderen wechgestreken was. Ist al waer dat men seit, so 
is dit mee waer. Maer dat heilich evengely geloef ic bet. 
Dit ende van allen bevele ic god. 
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IIL 

Flugblatt in the Stadtbibliothek of Hamburg (ca. 1520). 
J. L. de Bouck, Serapeum, vol. XV (1854), pp. 213-216. 

Eyn leet van deme Danhüsser. 

1. Aver wyl jck heuen an, 

van eynem Danhüser gen. 

Vnde wat he wunders hefft gedan, 
mit V. . . . der düuelynne. 

2. Danhüser was eyn rydder gudt, 
. . . .wold. . . .iid wen. 

He toch to venus jn den berch, 
dem schonen frouwen. 

3. Do eyn jaer al vme quam, 

syn sunde. . . .unden em to leiden, 

Venus eddele fruwe tzart, 

jck wyl.... edder van jw scheiden. 

4. Her Danhüsser wy hebben jw leeff, 
dar an so schöle gy dencken. 

Gy hebben vns eynen eyd gesworen, 
gy schölen van vns nicht wenken. 

5. Frouwe Venus des hebbe jck nicht ghedan, 
Dat wil jk wedderspreken. 

Vnde spreke dat jmant meer wen gy, 
jck wolde dat an em wreken. 

6. Her Danhüser wo rede gy nu also, 
gy schölen mit vess bliuen. 

Ick geue jw miner spelnoten e)me, 
tho eynem steden wyue. 
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7. Neme jck denne nu ein ander wyflf, 
wen jck drege jnn minem synne. 

So moste jnn der hellen grundt, 
mine sele ewichliken bemen. 

8. Gy seggen my vele van der hellen grünt, 
gy hebbe der nicht befunden. 

Gedenket an m3men roden mundt, 
de lachet to allen stunden. 

9. Wat helpet mi jw roder mundt. 

he js mi ghar vnm 

Geuet orloff edle fruwe tzart, 
dörch aller juncfrowen 

IG. Danhässer gy wilt orloff han, 
wy wilt jw neinen gheuen. 
Bliuet hyr by vns ein ridder gudt, 
vnde fristhet jw junge leuen. 

11. Myn leuent js my worden kranck, 
jck mach nicht lenger bliuen. 

Na bicht vnde rouwe steit myn boger, 
vnde jn böte myn leuent vordriuen. 

12. Danhüser wo rede gy nu also, 
synt gy ock kloek van synnen. 
So gha wy jn en kemerlin, 

gy schölen doch nicht van hennen. 

13. Gy segget my vele van dem kemerlin. 
vt juwe falschen synne. 

Jck seet an juwen ogen wol, 
gy synt eyne düueline. 

14. Danhüser wo rede gy nu also, 
wil gy jo mit vns scheiden. 
Scholde gy lenger hyr by vns syn, 
gy mösthen des dicke entgelden. 
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15. Frouwe venus des sijt bericht, 
jck wyll nicht lengher blyuen. 
Help my Maria du reine maghet, 
van dessen bösen wyuen. 

16. Danhüser gy wylt orloflF han, 
nemet orlöff van de grysen. 
Wor gy jn den landen varen, 
vnse loff dat schöle gy prisen. 

17. He scheide wedder vt dem berge, 
mit leue vn ok mit leide. 

Help Maria moder du reine maget, 
van dy lat my nicht scheiden. 

18. Nu wil jk hen to Rome gan, 
got möte desser reise wolden. 

Thom geistliken vader vnde pawes vrban, 
de mijn seel mach beholden. 

19. Ach pawes geistlike vader myn, 
jck klage ju mine stmde, 

Der jck myn dage vele hebbe gedan, 
so jck dy nu will vorkünden. 

20. Jck bin gewest ein heel gantz jaer 
jn Sunden mit Venus der frouwen. 
Dat bichte jck nu hyr openbaer, 
wente alle sunde my sere rouwen. 

21. De Pawes hatte ein dörren staff, 
den stötte he jn de erden. 

So wen de staff nu gröne wert, 
schölen dyne sund vorgeuen werden. 

22. Danhüser scheide sick vth der stat, 
mit leide vnde ock mit ruwe. 

Maria moder du reine maget, 
help my dorch all dine truwe. 
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23. Vorflöcket syn de leidigen papen^ 
de my tor helle schriuen. 

Se wyllen gade eine sele nhemen, 
de woU beholden mochte bliuen. 

24. Do he quam al vor den berch, 
he sach sick wide me. 

God gesegen dy Sonne vnde Maen, 
dar t fründe. 

25. Danhüser ging w 

entfangen. 

Seg 

(The remaining lines are cut off) 



The Flugblatt bears the following superscription : " Na 
Christi unses heren ghebort. M.CCCCC. vnd XX. yaer in 
Januario synt sulche erschynynge wo hyr na volget to 
Wyen in Osteryck, in deme nygen erweiten romeschen 
koninck lande von mennighen gheseen worden." 



IV. 



Flugblatt, no date (ca. 1530?)» P^^^^ ^^ "^"^^• 

Leyser, Bericht a. d. MitgL d. deutsch, Gesellsch. zu 

Leipzig, 1837, vol. VIII, p. 37-40. (After Grässe, Der 

Tannhäuser und Ewige Jude, p. 45 ff.) 
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Vam Danhueszer. 

[i] Aver wil ick h'euen an, 
vom eynem Danhueser syngen. 
Und wat he wunders hefft gedan, 
wit [Grässe. ^ mit?] Venus der dueuelynnen. 

[2] Danhueser was eyn Rydder gudt, 
he wolde wunder schouwen 
ge toch tho Venus yn den berch, 
tho andern schoenen Frouwen. 

[3] Do e)m yar all vmme quam, 

syne suende beguenden 'em tho leyden. 

Venus eddele Frouwe fyn, 

ick wyl wedder von yw scheyden. 

[4] Her Danhueser wy hebben yuw gantz leeff, 
dar an schoele gy gedencken. 
Gy hebben vns eynen Eedt geswam, 
gy schoelen van vns nicht wenken. 

[5] Frouw Venus des hebb ick nicht gedan, 
ick wyl dat wedder spr'ecken. 
Vii spr'eke dat yemant m'er wen gy, 
ick wold dat an 'em wr'ecken. 

[6] Herr Danhueser wo r'ede gy nu also, 
gy schoele mit vns blyuen. 
Ick g'eue yuw myner sp'elnoten eyn, 
tho eynem steden Wyne. [Grässe. = Wyuef] 

[7] Neme ick den eyn ander wyff, 
wen ich dr'ege yn mynem sinne, 
so moeste jo jn der helle grüt 
myne seele ewichlyken bernen 
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[8] Gy Seggen v^ele van der helle grünt, 
gy hebben der nicht befunden. 
Gedencket an mynen roter mundt^ 
dede lachet tho allen stunden. 

[9] Wat helpet my yuwe roter mund, 
de ys my gantz vnm'ere 
G'euet orloff eddele f rouwe tzart, 
Doerch aller Junckf rouwen Eere. 

[10] Danhueser gy wylt orloff haen 
my wylt yuw nenen g'euen, 
blyuet hyr by vns eyn Rydder gudt, 
vnd f rystet yuwe yunge Teuen. 

[11] Myn Teuendt ys geworden kranck, 
ick mach nicht lenger blyuen. 
Na bycht vnd ruwe steyt myn beger, 
vnd yn böte myn Teuent dryuen. 

[12] Danhueser wo rede gy also, 
synt gy ock klok van synnen. 
So ga wy yn eyn k'emerlyn, 
gy schoelen doch nicht van hynnen. 

[13] Gy Seggen my v'el vam k'emerlyn, 

vth yuwe valschen sinne. 

Ick se yd an yuwen ogen wol, 

gy synt eyn Dueuelynne. 
[14] Danhueser wo r*ede gy nu also. 

wil gy yo mit vns scheiden. 

Schold gi lenger hyr by vns syn, 

gy moesten des dicke entgelden. 

[15] Frouw Venus des syth van my berycht, 
ick wil nicht lenger blyuen. 
Help my Christe van Hemmelrick, 
van dyssen boesen Wyuen. 
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[i6] Danhueser gy wylt orloff haen 
n'emet orloff van den Grysen. 
Wor gy yn den Landen varen, 
vnse loff dat schole gy prysen. 

[17] He scheyde wedder vth dem berge, 
mit leue vnd ock mit leyde. 
Help Christe van de Hemelrick, 
lath my nicht van dy scheyden. 

[18] Nu wyl ick hen tho Rome gaen 
God moete dysse reyse walden. 
Thom Geystliken vader Pawes Vrban, 
de m3m ssele mach behalden. 

[19] Ach Pawest geystlike Vader myn, 
ick klage yw all myne suende, 
der ick myn dage hebbe v'el gedan^ 
so ick yuw wil vorkuenden. 

[20] Ick byn gewest e)m heyl gantz yar, 
yn ssuenden mit Venus der Frouwen 
Dat bychte ick nu fyr apenbar, 
Went all ssuend my sser ruwen. 

[21] Der Pawest hadd eynen droegen staflF, 
den stoette he an de 'erden. 
So de staff nu groenen wert, 
schoelen dyne ssuende vorgeuen werden. 

[22] Danhuesser scheyde sick vth der Stadt 
mit leyde vn ock mit ruwe, 
O Jesu Christ van hemelrick, 
help my nu doerch all dyne truwe. 

[23] Vorfloecket sjm de leydygen papen, 
de my tho der helle schryuen, 
Sc wyllen Gade eyne ssele berouen, 
' de wol moechte beholden bl3ruen. 
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[24] Do hee qwam all vor den bech [Grässe. = berchf] 

he sach sick wyde vmme. 

Godt ges'egen dy Suenne vnd Maen 

Darto myne leuen Fruende. 
[25] Danhueser gynck wedder yn den berch, 

he waert gar wol entfangen. 

Segget vns Danhueser eyn Ridder gudt^ 

wo hefft ydt yw gegang. 
[26] Als ydt my gegangen hefft, 

dat hedd ick wol vorswaren. 

Noch bydd ick Christum van Hemmelrick, 

he leth my nicht bliuen voenralr [Grässe. = voer- 
larn?'\ 
[27] Do ydt qwam an den druedden dag, 

de staff beguende tho groenen. 

Eer dat tho der Vesper qwam, 

de staff droech loff vnd blomen. 
[28] De Pawes sende Boden yn alle Landt, 

Danhueser scholde weder k'eren. 

He ys geloeset vth suenden bandt, 

doerch Christum vnsen Heren. 
[29] De Pawes bedroeuede sick gantz s*er 

he hefft geb'eden alle stunde, 

Godt wyl erfuellen Danhuesers beg'er 

vnd verg'euen 'em svne suende. 
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V. 

Ludwig Uhland, Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Volks- 
lieder, number 297B (Fliegendes Blatt of about 1550.) 

Danhüser. 

1. Aver wil ick heven an 
van einem Danhüser singen 

und wat he wunders hefft gedaen 
mit Venus der düvelinnen. 

2. Danhüser was ein ridder gut, 
he wolde wunder schouwen, 

he toech to Venus in den berch 
to andern schonen frouwen. 

3. Do ein jar all umme quam 
sine sünde begünden em to leiden: 
* Venus, eddel f rouwe fin f 

ick wil wedder van juw scheiden.' 

4« ' Her Danhüser, wi hebben juw ganz lef, 
daran schölle gi gedenken I 
gl hebben uns einen ed geswam : 
gi schöllen van uns nicht wenken.' 

5. ' Frouw Venus ! des hebb ick nicht gedaen, 
ick wil dat wedderspreken, 

und spreke dat iemant mer wenn gi 
ick wold dat an em wreken.' 

6. ' Her Danhüser, wo rede gi nu also ? 
gi schöllen mit uns bliven ; 

ick geve juw miner spelnoten ein 
to einem steden wive/ 
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7. ' Neme ick denn ain ander wif 
wenn ick dreg in minem sinne 
so moste jo in der helle grünt 
mine sei ewigliken brennen/ 

8. * Gi Seggen vel van der helle grünt 
gi hebben der nicht befunden, 
gedenkt an minen rotermunt 

dede lachet to allen stunden ! ' 

9. ' Wat helpet mi juw rotermunt? 
de is mi ganz unmere ; 

gevet orlof, eddel frouwe zart, 
dörch aller junkfrouwen ere ! ' 

10. ' Danhüser ! gi wilt orlof haen 
wi wilt juw nenen geven ; 
blivet hir bi uns ein ridder gut 
und fristet juwe junge leven ! ' 

11. * Min levent is mi geworden krank, 
ick mach nicht lenger bliven, 

na bicht und rüwe steit min vorlank 
und in böte min levent driven.' 

12. * Danhüser, wo rede gi nu also, 
sint gi ok kloek van sinnen ? 

so ga wie in ein kemerlin, 

gi schöllen doch nicht van hinnen ! * 

13. ' Gi Seggen mi vel van kemerlin 
ut juwem valschen sinne, 

ick se it an juwen ogen wol : 
gi sint ein düvelinne/ 

14. ' Danhüser, wo rede gi nu also, 
wil gi jo mit uns scheiden? 
schold gi lenger hir bi uns sin 

gi mosten des dick entgelden.' 
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15. * Frouw Venus, des sit van mi bericht! 
ick wil nicht lenger bliven; 
help mi, Christe vap hemmelrik, 
van dissen bösen wiven ! ' 

x6. ' Danhüser, gi wilt orlof haen, 
nemet orlof van dem grisen ! 
wor gi in den landen varen 
unse loff dat schölle gi prisen.' 

17. He scheide wedder ut dem berge 
mit leve und ok mit leide: 

' help, Christe van dem hemmelrik, 
lat mi nicht van di scheiden! 

18. Nu wil ick hen to Rome gaen, 
got möte disse reise wolden ! 

tom geistliken vader pawest Urban 
de mine scle mach beholden. — 

19. Ach pawest, geistlike vader min ! 
ick klage juw all min sünde 

der ick min dage hebbe vel gedaen 
so ick juw wil vorkünden. 

20. Ich bin gewest ein hei ganz jar 
in Sünden mit Venus der f rouwen, 
dat bichte ick nu hir apenbar 
wcnt all sunt mi ser rüwen.' 

21. De pawest hadd einen drögen staff, 
den stötte he an de erden : 

* so de staff nu grönen wert 
schöllen din sünde vorgeven werden/ 

22. Danhüser scheide sick ut der stat 
mit leide und ok mit rüwe : 

' o Jesu Christ van hemmelrik, 
help mi nu dörch all din trüwe ! 
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23. V^rflöket sin de leidigen papen 
de mi tor heile schriven! 

se willen gade eine sele beroven 
de wol möchte beholden bliven.* 

24. Do he quam all vor den berch 
he sach sick wide umme : 

' got gesegen di, sünne unde maen, 
darto mine leven f runde ! ' 

25. Danhüser gink wedder in den berch, 
he wart gar wol entfangen : 

' segget uns, Danhüser ein ridder gut 
wo heflFt it juw gegangen? ' 

26. ' Als it mi gegangen hefft 
dat hedd ick wol vorswaren, 

noch bidd ick Christum van hemmelrik, 
he let mi nicht bliven vorlaren.' 

27. Do it quam an den drüdden dag 
de staff begünde to grönen, 

er dat to der vesper quam 
de staff droech lof und blomen. 

28. De pawest sende baden in alle lant 
Danhüser scholde wedder keren : 

' he is gelöset ut sünden band 
dörch Christum unsen heren/ 

29. De pawest bedrövede sick ganz ser, 
he hefft gebeden alle stunde : 

got will erfüllen Danhüsers beger 
und vorgeven em all sin sünde. 
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VI. 

After H. Grüner Nielsen, " Danske Viser f ra Adels- 
viseb^ger og Flyveblade, 15301630," Copenhagen. Gyl- 
dendal, vol. II (1914), pp. 94-98, no. 60. Nielsen regards 
this as the best Danish version. He does not give the 
source in vol. II, but will do so in vol. IV, which has not 
yet appeared. 

Danyser. 

1. WAllan ieg her begynde vil 
Om en Danyser at quaede, 

Huad band haffuer drefluit for gaat spil 
Met Fru Venus i lyst oc glaede. 

2. Danyser vaar en Ridder god 
Met vnderlig ting at finde, 

Til Bierget stod all hans sind oc mod 
Til Fru Venus oc hendis Quinder. 

3. Den tid it Aar forl^flfuit vaar, 
Hans Synder de giorde hannem bange, 
Hand strax hen til Fru Venus gaar, 
Sagde : " Fra eder vil ieg gange." 

4. " Her Danyser, wi haffue eder vel kier, 
Om det er eders vilie, 

Tencker paa den Eed der soren er : 
J aldrig vilde fra oss skilie." 

5. ** Fru Venus, det haffuer ieg icke giort, 
Jeg necter det obenbare, 

Jeg acter eders tale ey meget stört, 
Jeg vil nu fra eder fare." 
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6. " Her Danyser, hui tale i saa, 
J maa vel hos oss bliffue, 

En äff mine Jomfruer skulle i faa, 
Oc hende vil ieg eder giffue." 

7. " Om ieg til giffte faar andet fund, 
End ieg nu haffuer i sinde, 

Da maa ieg vist i Helifuedis grund, 
Min Siel euindelig brende." 

8. " J siger mig meget äff Helff uedis grund, 
J haffue der intet befundet, 

Tencker oppaa min rjzJde Mund, 
Hand leer i allen stunde. 

9. " Huad hielper mig eders r^de Mund, 
Naar ieg i Pinen monne vere; 

Giff Orloff , aedele, Frue rund, 
For alle Jomfruers aere." 

10. " Danyser, begerer 1 Orioffs breff. 
Dem ville wi eder ey giff ue, 

J bliffue hos oss en Ridder geff, 
Forlyster eders vnge Liffue." 

11. "Mit Leffnet er mig vorden trang, 
Jeg kand her ey lenger bliffue, 

Effter bod oc Scrifftemaal er min forlange, 
Til anger vil ieg mig giffue." 

12. " Danyser, Danyser, hui tale i saa, 
Huad kand det eder fromme? 

Wi ville bort i it Kammer gaa, 
Fra oss skulle i ey komme." 

13- " J siger mig äff eders Kammer smaa 
Äff eders falske sinde, 
Jeg seer det paa eders jzJyen graa, 
J ere en Dieffuelinde." 
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14. " Danyser, Danyser, hui tale i saa, 
Ville i flux met oss skelde ? 

Skulde i lenger met oss omgaa, j 

J skulle det tit vndgielde." 

15. " Frue Venus, ieg siger eder visselig, ' 
Mig skulle i ey lenger her finde; 
Hielpe mig Christ äff Himmerig 
Fra disse onde Quinder." 

16. " Danyser, wi ville ey Orloff spare, 
Wi ville eder Veyen vise, 
J huor som i vdi Landene fare, 
Vort loff det skulle i prise." 

17. Saa gick hand strax vdaff det Bierg 
Met liff oc god vilie ; 
" Oc hielpe mig, Christ äff Himmerig, 
Lad mig icke fra dig skilie. 

18. Til Rom saa acter ieg nu at gaa 
Oc see, huad ieg kand bade, 
Om Paffue Vrban mig hielpe maa 
Oc mig mine Synder forlade. 

19. O Paffue, Geistlich Fader god, 
Jeg klager eder alle mine Synder, 
Der ieg tit haffuer br0t Gud imod. 
Dem vil ieg eder forkynde. 

20. Jt gantske Aar haffuer ieg fangen veret, 
Met Fru Venus i Syndens snare, 
Ve oc alle mine Synder, de paa mig kaere, 
Det scriffter ieg obenbare." 

21. Den Paffue haffde en staff i haand, 
Hand statte met hannem paa jorden: 
" Om denne staff baer blomster paa stand, 

Dine Synder forladne vorde." 
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22. Danyser vdaff Staden gick 
Met sorrig oc met stör smerte : 

" Oc hielp mig Christ äff Himmerig, 
Gud triste alle sorgefulde hierter. 

23. Forbandet bliffue den Paffue ocsaa, 
Som mig til Helffuede monne scriffue, 
En Siel de Gud ber^ffue fra, 

Som maatte beholden bliffue." 

24. Den tid band gick for Bierget at staa^ 
Saa viit sine ^yen band käste: 

" Gud signe baade Sol oc Maane ocsaa." 
J Bierget ind monne band haste. 

25. Der band nu kom i Bierget ind, 
De hannem monne vel vndfange: 
" Siger oss, Danyser, dette sind, 
Huorledis det eder monne gange ? *" 

26. " Som det met mig nu begaff sig, 
Det baff de ieg vel f orsoret ; 

Dog beder ieg Christ äff Himmerig, 
Hand lader mig ey bliffue forloret." 

27. Det skede der effter paa trediedag 
Den Staff begynte at grf^nis, 

F0r afftenen kom, bar samme staff 
Baade L0ff oc Blomster sk^ne. 

28. Den Paffue sende Bud i alle Land, 
Danyser skulde igen komme: 

" Hand er nu lj2^st äff Syndsens baand 
Ved Christum sig til fromme." 

29. Den Paffue bedr^ffuede sig meer oc meer, 
Hand bad Gud alle stunde: 

Gud vilde fuldkomme Danysers beger, 
Forlade hannem sine Synder. 
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30. O Venus, Venus, huad du est blind, 
Huor mangen du forkaster, 

At band taber baade Hierte oc sind, 
Falder hen i slemme Laster. 

31. Huo paa Guds Naade synde vil, 
Hand l^nis met euig wnaade, 
Det seer i her i Danysers spil, 
Thi vaacte sig huer for skade. 



VIL 

Nyerup, Udvalg af Danske Viser, vol. I, pp. 1 17-124. 
Flugblatt (After J. G. Tb. Grässe, Der Tannhäuser und 
Ewige Jude, pp. 63-69.) 

Danyser. 

1. Velan ! jeg her begynde vil 
Om en Danyser at qväde, 
Hvad han haver drevet for Spil 
Med Fru Venus i Lyst og Gläde. 

2. Danyser var en Ridder god; 
For underlig' Ting at finde 

Til Bjerget stod al bans Sind og Mod, 
Til Fru Venus og bendes Qvinder. 

3. Den Tid et Aar forlöbet var, 
Hans Synder de gjorde bam bange, 
Han strax ben til Fru Venus gaaer, 
Og sagde : fra Eder jeg ganger. 

4. Hr. Danyser ! vi bave Eder kjär ; 
Er det nu Eders Villie? 

Tank paa den Ed, der svoren er, 
I aldrig vilde fra os skillies.' 



» 
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5. Fru Venus ! det haver jeg ikke gjort, 
Jeg nägter det aabenbare; 

Jeg agter Jer Tale ej meget stört, 
Jeg vil nu f ra Eder fare. 

6. " Hr. Danyser ! hvi tale I saa ? 
I maa vel hos os blive ; 

En af mine Jomf ruer, som her staaer, 
Til Hustru vil jeg Eder give." 

7* ■ Om jeg til Gifte faaer andet Fund 

End jeg haver nu isinde, 

Da maa forvist, i Helvedes Grund — 

Min Sjel evindelig brande. 
8. " I siger mig meget om Helvedes Grund — 

I have det intet befundet — 

Tanker oppaa min rode Mund, 

Som leer i allenstunde." 

9- rivad hjelper mig Eders rode Mund, 
Naar jeg i Pinen mon väre ; 
Giv Orlov, adele Frue rund ! 
For alle Jomfruers AEre. 

10. " Danyser ! begjärer I Orlovsbrev, 
Det ville vi Eder ej give. 

I blive hos os en Ridder gjäv, 
Forlyster Eders unge Live." 

11. Mit Levnet er mig vorden trang, 
Jeg kan her länger ej blieve; 

Efter Bod og Skriftemaal er min Forlang; 
Til Anger vil jeg mig give. 

12. "Danyser! Danyser! hvi tale I saa? 
Hvad kan det Eder fromme ? 

Vi ville bort i et Kammer gaae ; 
Fra os skulle I ej komme." 
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13. I siger mig om Eders Kammer smaa 
Af Eders falske Sinde; 

Jeg seer det paa Eders Oejen graa, 
I er en Djävelinde. 

14. " Danyser I Danyser ! hyi tale I saa? 
Ville I flux OS saa skjälde? 

Skulde I länger med os omgaaes, 
I skulde de tidt undgjelde/' 

15- Fru Venus ! jeg siger Eder visselig : 

Mig skulde I länger ej finde. 

Hjelpe mig Christ i Himmerig 

Fra disse onde Qvinder 1 
16. " Danyser ! vi ville ej Orlov spare ; 

Vi ville Eder Vejen vise. 

Ihvor som I udi Landene f are, 

Vort Lov det skulle I prise." 

17' Saa gik han strax udaf det Bjerg 
Med Orlov og god Villie. 
Hjelp mig Christ af Hinmierig. 
Lad mig ikke fra Dig skilies ! 

^o- Til Rom der agter jeg nu at gaae, 
Og See, hvad jeg nu kan baade. 
Om Pave Urban mig hjelpe maa 
Og mine Synder forlade. 

19. "O Pave! gejstlig Fader god! 
Jeg klager Eder alle mine Synder ; 
Det jeg haver tidt brudt Gud imod, 
Det vil jeg Eder forkynde. 

20. Et ganske Aar haver jeg fanget väret 
Med Fru Venus i Syndens Snare ; 

Vee ! alle mine Synder de pa mig kjäre» 
Det skrifter jeg aabenbare/' 
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21. Den Pave havde en Stav ihaand, 
Han stötted' med hannem paa Jorden : 

" Om denne Stav bär Blomster paastand, 
Dine Synder forladne vorde." 

22. Danyser han ud af Staden gik 
Med Sorrig og megen Smerte : 

hjelp mig Christ af Himmerig! 
Gud tröste mit sorrigfuld Hjerte ! 

23. Forbandet blive den Pave ogsaa 
Som mig til Helvede mon skrive ! 
En Själ han Gud beröver fra, 
Som maatte beholden blive. 

24. Den Tid han gik for Bjerget at staae, 
Saa vidt sine Oejen han kasted. 

" Gud signe baade Sol og Maane ogsaa ! " 

1 Bjerget han ind monne haste. 

25. Der han nu kom i Bjerget ind, 
De hannem monne vel undfange. 
Siger OS, Danyser ! dennesind, 
Hvorledes det Eder mon gange? 

26. Som det begav sig nu med mig, 
Der havde jeg vel forsvoret; 
Dog beder jeg Christ i Himmerig, 
Han lader mig ej blive forloret. 

27- Det skete derefter paa tredie Dag, 
Den Stav begyndte at grönnes; 
För Aftenen kom, bar samme Stav 
Baade Löv og Blomster skjönne. 

28. Den Pave sendte Bud i alle Land : 
Danyser skulde igjen komme; 
Han er nu löst af Syndsens Baand 
Bed Christum sig til Fromme. 
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29. Den Pave bedrövede sig meer og meer; 
Han bad Gud allestunde, 

Gud vilde fuldkomme Danysers Begjär, 
Forlade ham sine Synder. 

30. O Venus ! Venus ! hvad est du blind ! 
Hvor mangen du forkaster, 

At han taber baade Hjerte og Sind, 
Falder hen i flemme Laster. 

31. Hvo paa Guds Naade synde vil, 
Han lönnes med evig Unaade ; 
Det seer I her i Danysers Spil ; 
Thi vogte sig hver f or Skade ! 

Of this song Nyerup says : " I Dansken har jeg 3 Udgaver 
af denne Sang for mig, af 1684, 1700, og ' prentet i dette 
Aar/ Den fuldständige Titel er paa de to äldste Udgaver: 
* En smuk gammel Vise om en Ridder ved Navn Danyser, 
der var i Fru Venus Bjerg, i hvilken vi maa see, hvad 
Skade Ukydskhed förer med sig; thi saadan hlind og 
st j aalen Kjärlighed haver altid Sorg ved Enden.' 
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VIII. 

Jobst Gutknecht, Nürnberg, without date (1515?). Flug- 
blatt in Weimar, Grand-Ducal Library. (After Mittler, 
Deutsche Volkslieder, p. 419, No. 534.) 

Das Lied von dem Danheuser. 

I. Nu wil ich aber heben an 
Von dem Danhauser singen, 
Und was er wunders hat gethan 
Mit Venus der edlen Minne. 
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2. Danhauser was ain ritter gut. 
Er wolt vil wunder schawen. 

Er wolt wol in fraw Venus berg 
Zu andern schönen frawen. 

3. Herr Danhauser jr seind mir lieb, 
Daran sölt jr gedencken, 

Jr hand mir ainen aid geschwom, 
Jr wölt von mir nit wencken. 

4. Fraw Venus, das en han ich nit, 
Ich wil das widersprechen. 

Wenn das redt jemants mer dann jr 
Gott helff mirs an jm rechen. 

5. Herr Danhauser wie redt jr nun? 
Jr sölt bei mir beleiben, 

Ich wil euch mein gespielen geben 
Zu ainem stäten weibe. 

6. Und näm ich nun ain ander weib. 
Ich hab in meinen sinnen. 

So müst ich in der hellen glut 
Auch ewigklich verbrinnen. 

7. Jr sagt mir von der hellen glut 
Und hand es nie empfunden, 
Gedenkt an meinen roten mund 
Der lacht zu allen stunden. 

8. Was hilfft mich ewer roter mund? 
Er ist mir gar unmäre. 

Nun gebt mir urlob frewlin zart 
Durch aller frawen ere. 

9. Herr Danhauser wölt jr urlob han, 
Ich wil euch keinen geben, 

Nun bleibet edler Danhauser 
Und fristend ewer leben. 
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10. Mein leben das ist worden kianck. 
Ich mag nit lenger bleiben. 
Nun gebt mir urlob f rewlin zart 
Durch aller frawen ere. 

XI. Herr Danhauser nit redt also, 
Jr thänd euch nit wol bsinnen. 
So gen wir in ain kenmierlin 
Und spieln der edlen minne. 

12. Ewre minne ist mir worden leid. 
Ich hab in meinem sinne, 

Fraw Venus edle frawe zart, 
Jr seind ain teufelinne. 

13. Herr Danhauser was redt jr nun 

Dass jr mich so thfind schelten. 
Und sölt jr lenger hinne sein, 
Jr müstens ser entgelten. 

14. Fraw Venus das en wil ich nit, 
Ich mag nit lenger bleiben. 

Ach reicher Herre Jesu Christ 
Nun hilff mir von den weihen. 

15. Herr Danhauser jr solt urlob han 
Nempt urlob von dem greisen, 
Und wo jr in dem land umbfart, 
Mein lob das solt jr preisen. 

16. Do schied er wider uss dem berg. 
In jamer und in rewen : 

Ich wil gen Rom wol in die statt 
Auff aines Bapstes trewen. 

17. Nun far ich frölich auff die ban, 
Gott müst es immer walten, 

Zu ainem Bapst der haist Urban 
Ob er mich möcht behalten, 
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18. Ach Bapste lieber Herre mein 
Ich klag euch meine sünde 

Die ich mein tag begangen hab. 
Als ich euch wil verkünden. 

19. Ich bin gewesen auff ein jar 
Bei Venus ainer f rawen. 

So wolt ich beicht und buss empfahen 
Ob ich möcht Gott anschawen. 

20. Der Bapst hat ain steblin in der band 
Und das was überuss dürre : 

Als wenig das gegrünen mag 
Kunpst du zu Gottes hulde. 

21. Und solt ich leben nun ain jar 
Ain jar auff diser erden, 

So wolt ich beicht und buss empfahen 
Und Gottes trost erwerben. 

22. Do zoch er wider uss der statt 
In jamer und in laiden : 

Maria mutter raine magd 
Muss ich mich von dir schaiden. 

23. So zieh ich wider in den berg 

Ewigklich on ende 

Zu Venus meiner f rawen zart 
Wo mich Gott wil hin senden. 

24. Seind Gottwilkommen Danhauser, 
Ich hab ewer lang emboren, 

Seind wilkom mein liebster Herr 
Zu ainem buln erkoren. 

25. Das stund bis an den dritten tag 
Der Stab hüb an zu grünen. 

Der Bapst schickt uss in alle land 
Wo Danhauser wer hin kommen. 
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26. Do was er wider in dem berg 
Und het sein lieb erkoren. 
Des müsst der vierde Bapst Urban 
Ewigklich sein verloren. 



IX. 

Jobst Gutknecht, Nürnberg, 1515. Flugblatt in Library 
of University of Erlangen. (After facsimile in G. Kön- 
necke, Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der Deutschen Nattonal- 
litteratur, [1887] p. 77; second ed. [1912], p. 124.) 

Das lyedt von dem Danheuser. 

[ I ] Nun wil ichs aber heben an 

Von dem Danheöser zu singen 

Vnd was er hat wunders gethan 

Mit seiner fraw Venussinnen 
[2] ^Danheuser was ein Ritter gut 

Wann er wolt wunder schawen 

Er wolt in fraw Venus berg 

Zu andern schonen frawen 
[3] 1f Herr Danhe&ser ir seyt mir lieb 

Daran solt ir mir gedencken 

Ir habt mir einen aydt geschworen 

Ir w81t von mir nit wencken 
[4] ^ Fraw Venus das enhab ich nit 

Ich wil das wider sprechen 

Wann redt das yemant mer dan ir 

Got helft mirs an jm rechen 
[5] K Herr Danheflser wie redt ir nun 

Ir solt bey mir beleyben 

Ich wil euch mein gespilen geben 

Zu einem stetten weybe 
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[6] If Vnd nem ich nun ein ander weyb 
Ich hab in meynem sinnen 
So möst ich in der helle glut 
Auch ewigklich verbrinnen 

[7] H IJ" sagt mir vil von der helle glut 
Vnd habt es nie entpfunden 
Gedenckt an meinen rotten mundt 
Der lachet zu allen stunden 

[8] If Was hilffet mich ewer roter mundt 
Er ist mir gar vnmere 
Nun gebt mir vrlaub f rewlein zart 
Durch aller frawen ere 

[9] Tf Herr Danheuser wolt ir vrlaub han 
In wil euch keinen geben 
Nun beleybent edler Danheuser 
Vnd fristet ewer leben 

[10] ^ Mein leben das ist worden kranck 
Ich mag nit lenger bleyben 
Nun gebt mir vrlaub f rewlein zart 
Von ewrem stoltzen leybe 

[11] ^ Herr Danheuser nit redet also 
Ir thut euch nit wol besinnen 
So geen wir in ein kemerlein 
Vnd spilen der edlen minnen 

[12] ^ Gebrauch ich nun ein frembdes weyb 

Ich hab in meinem sinne 

Fraw Venus edle frawe zart 

Ir seyt ein Teuffellinne 
[13] 1f Herr Danheuser was redt ir nun 

Das ir mich gunnet schelten 

Nun solt ir lenger hierinne sein 

Ir mustent sein dick entgelten 
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[14] 1f Fraw Venus vnd das wil ich nit 
Ich mag nit lenger bleyben 
Maria mutter reyne maydt 
Nun hilff mir von den weyben 

[15] ^ Herr Danheflser ir solt vrlaub han 
Mein lob das solt ir preysen 
Wo ir do in dem landt vmbfart 
Nembt vrlaub von dem Greysen 

[16] If Do schiedt er wider auss dem berg 
In iamer vnd in rewen 
Ich wil gen Rom wol in die stat 
Auff eines Babstes trawen 

[17] ^ Nun far ich frölich auff die ban 
Got mfiss sein ymmer walten 
Zu einem Babst der heyst Vrban 
Ob er mich m6cht behalten 

[18] ^ Ach Babst lieber herre mein 

Ich klag euch meine sunde 

Die ich mein tag begangen hab 

Als ich euchs wil verkünde 
[19] 1f Ich bin gewesen auch ein jar 

Bey Venus einer frawen 

So wilt ich beycht vnd buss entpfahen 

Ob ich m6cht got anschawen 

[20] 1f Der Babst het ein steblein in der handt 
Das was sich also dörre 
Als wenig es begrünen mag 
Kumpst du zu gottes hulde 

[21] 1f Nun solt ich leben nur ein jar 
Ein jar auff diser erden 
So w&lt ich beycht und buss entpfahen 
Vnd gottes trost erwerben 
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[22] ^ Do zog er wider auss der stat 

In iamer vnd in leyden 

Maria mutter reyne maydt 

Muss ich nun von dir scheyden 
[23] 1f Er zog do wider in den berg 

Vnd ewigklich on ende 

Ich wil zu Venus meiner f rawen zart 

Wo mich got wil hin sende 
[24] 1f Seyt got wilkumen Danheöser 

Ich hab ewer lang entporen 

Seyt wilkumen mein lieber herr 

Zu einem bulen ausserkoren 

[25] ^ Das weret biss an den dritten tag 

Der Stab hub an zu gränen 

Der Babst schicket auss in alle landt 

Wo der Danheöser wer hin kumen 
[26] 1f Do was er wider in den berg 

Vnd het sein lieb erkoren 

Des must der vierte Babst Vrban 

Auch ewigklich sein verloren 

IfGedröckt zu Nürnberg 
durch Jobst Gutknecht 
M.CCCCCXv. 



X. 



From a Flugblatt printed at Leipzig in 1520, after Mone, 
Anzeiger für Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit, vol. VIII, 
(1839), column 355, 26 stanzas, with woodcut representing 
two knights Coming to a Castle where they are received by 
a woman. A more recent band wrote beneath : " Leipzig 
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1520." 8 pages. Mone gives only opening and close, but 
since the Version is reproduced nowhere eise (modernized 
and combined with another in Vulpius, Curiositäten, voL I, 
p. 548 ff. : Erlach, Volkslieder der Deutschen, vol. I, p. 
128 ff.) I give this fragment here. 

Das lyedt von dem Thanheuser. 

Nun wil ich aber heben ann 
Von dem Thanheusser tzu singen 
Und was er wunders hat getfian 
Mit Venus derdu tauffelinne . . . 

do was er wider in den bergk 
Und het sein leyb erkoren 
des must der vierde babst Urban 
Auch ewigklich nit seyn verloren. 

Gedruckt tzu Leyptzck. M. ccccc. xx. 

XI. 

Ludwig Bechstein, Der Sagenschatz des Thüringerlandes, 
from an old print without date or place in Bechstein's pos- 
session, pp. 141-145. The song is preceded by a wood-cut 
of the pilgrim Tannhäuser which is reproduced as the 
frontispiece of this volume. 

Das lied von dem Danheüser. 

[i] ^ Nun will ichs heben an 

Von dem Danhefiser zu singen 
Vnnd was er hat wunders gethan 
Mit se3mer f raiiwen Venusinnen 
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[2] Danheuser was ein ritter gut 
Wann er wolt wunder schaöwen 
Er wollt in frauw Venus bergk 
Zu andern schonen f rawen 

[3] Herr danheuser jr seyt mir lieb 
Daran solt jr mir gedencken 
Jr habt mir eynen eydt geschworen 
Jr w61t von mir nit wencken 

[4] Frauw Venus das enthab ich nit 
Jch wil das widersprechen 
Wann redt das yemant mehr dan jr 
Gott helff mirs an jm rechen 

[5] Herr danhefiser wie redt jr nun 
Jr solt bey mir beleyben 
Jch wil euch mein gespilen geben 
Zu eynem steeten weybe 

[6] Vnnd nem ich nun ein ander weyb 
Jch hab in me3men sinnen 
so möst ich in der helle glüt. 
Auch ewigklich verbrinnen 

[7] ' Ir sagt mir vil von der helle glut, 
Unnd habt es nye empfunden 
Gedenck an meynen roten mundt 
Der lachet zu allen stunden 

[8] Was hilffet mich euwer rotter mundt 
Er ist mir gar vnmere 
Nun gebt mir vrlaub frefiwlin zart 
Durch aller fraüwen eren 

[9] ^ Herr danhefiser w61t jr vrlaub han 
Jch wil euch keynen geben — 
Nun beleybent edler danheuser 
Vnnd fristet efiwer leben 
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[ lo] ^ Mein leben das ist worden kranck 
Jch mag nit lenger beleyben 
Nun gebt mir vrlaub f reöwlin zart 
Von efiwerem stoltzem leybe 

[ii] IfHerr danheöser nit redet also 
Jr thunt efich nit wol besinnen 
So gendt wir in ein kemerlein 
Vnnd spilen der edlen minne 

[12] j[ Gebrauch ich nun ein fremdes weyb 
Jch hab in meynem sinne 
Frauw Venus edle frauwe zart 
Jr seyt ein teufflerinne 

[13] IfHerr danheuser was redt jr nun 
Das jr mich gunnet schelten 
Nun solt jr lenger herinne sein 
Jr mfistent sein dick entgelten 

[14] ^ Fraöw venus vnd das wil ich nit 
Jch mag nit lenger bleyben 
Maria mutter reyne magdt 
Nun hilff mir von den weyben 

[15] 1[ Herr danhefiser jr solt vrlaub han 
Meyn lob das solt jr preysen 
Wo jr do in dem landt vmbfart 
Nempt vrlaub von dem greysen 

[16] K Do scheydt er wider auss dem bergk 
Jn jamer vnd in reöwen 
Jch wil gen Rom wol in die statt 
Auff eynes Babstes träuwe 

[17] 1f Nun far ich fr61ich wol auff die ban 
Gott mfiss sein ymer walten 
Zu eynem bapst der heyst Vrban 
Ob er mich m&cht behalten 
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[18] 1f Ach bapst lieber herre mein 
Jch klag euch meyne sunde 
Die ich meine tag begangen hab 
Als ich eflch wil verkfinden 

[19] ^ Jch bin gewessen auch ein jar 
Bey venus eyner f rauwen 
So wolt ich beycht und buss empfahe 
Ob ich m6cht got anschauwen 

[20] 1[ Der bapst het ein stäblein in d'hant 
Das was sich also dfirre 
Als wenig es gegrunen mag 
Kumbst du zu gottes hulde 

[21] Nun solt ich leben nur ein jar 
Eyn jar auff diesser erden 
So wolt ich beicht vn buss empfahen 
Vnnd gottes trost erwerben 

[22] Do zoch er wider auss der statt 
Jn jamer vnd in leyden 
Maria mutter reyne magdt 
Muss ich nun von dir scheyden 

[23] Er zoch do wider in den berck 
Vnnd ewiglich on ende 
Jch wil zu Venus meiner f rawen zart 
Wo mich got wil h)m sende 

[24] Seyt got wilkumen danheuser 
Jch hab eöwer lang emboren 
Seyt wilkumen mein lieber herr 
Zu eynem bulen ausserkoren 

[25] Das weret biss an den dritten tag 
Der Stab hub an zu grünen 
Der bapst schicket auss in alle lande 
Wo der danheuser wer hyn kumen 



I 
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[26] Do was er wider in dem bergk 
Vnnd het sein lieb erkoren 
Des must der vierde bapst Vrban 
Auch ewigklich sein verloren. 



XII. 

Manuscript of Valentin Holl coUected by him between 
1524-26 at Augsburg. (After Ludwig Uhland, Alte hoch- 
und niederdeutsche Volkslieder, number 297 A.) 

Danhauser. 

1. Nun will ich aber heben an 
von dem Danhauser singen 
und was er wunders hat getan 
mit Venus, der edlen Minne. 

2. Danhauser was ain ritter gut 
wann er wolt wunder schawen, 
er wolt in fraw Venus berg 

zu andren schönen frawen. 

3. ' Herr Danhauser, ir seind mir lieb, 
daran sölt ir gedenken I 

ir habt mir ainen aid geschwom : 
ir wölt von mir nit wenken.* 

4. * Fraw Venus ! das enhab ich nit, 
ich will das widersprechen, 

und redt das iemants mer dann ir 
gott helf mirs an im rechen ! ' 

5. ' Herr Danhauser, wie redt ir nun? 
ir sölt bei mir beleiben; 

ich will euch mein gespilen geben 
zu ainem stäten weibe.' 
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6. ' Und näm ich nun ain ander weib 
ich hab in meinen sinnen: 

so möst ich in der helle glüt 
auch ewiklich verprinnen.' 

7. * Ir sagt vil von der helle glüt, 
habt es doch nie empfunden, 
gedenkt an meinen roten mund! 
der lacht zu allen stunden.' 

8. ' Was hilft mich euer roter mund? 
er ist mir gar unmäre ; 

nun gebt mir urlob, f rewlin zart, 
durch aller f rawen ere ! ' 

9. ' Danhauser ! wölt ir urlob han 
ich will euch kainen geben; 
nun pleibt hie, edler Danhauser, 
und fristen euer leben ! ' 

IG. * Mein leben das ist worden krank, 
ich mag nit lenger pleiben; 
nun gebt mir urlob, frewlin zart, 
von eurem stolzen leibe ! ' 

11. ' Danhauser, nit reden also ! 
ir tund euch nit wol besinnen; 
so gen wir in ain kemerlein 
und spilen der edlen minne ! * 

12. ' Eur minne ist mir worden laid, 
ich hab in meinem sinne : 

fraw Venus, edle fraw so zart! 
ir seind ain teufelinne.' 

13. * Herr Danhauser, was redt ir nun 
und dass ir mich tund schelten? 
und sölt ir lenger hier innen sein 

ir müstens ser entgelten/ 
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14. ' Fraw Venus ! das enwill ich nit, 
ich mag nit lenger pleiben. 

Maria müter, raine maid, 
nun hilf mir von den weihen ! * 

15. ' Danhauser, ir sölt urlob han, 
mein lob das sölt ir preisen, 
und wa ir in dem land umb fart 
nemt urlob von dem greisen ! ' 

16. Do schied er widrumb auss dem berg 
in jamer und in rewen : 

' ich will gen Rom wol in die statt 
auf aines bapstes trewen. 

17. Nun far ich frölich auf die ban, 
gott well mein immer walten I 
zu ainem bapst der haist Urban 
ob er mich möcht behalten. — 

18. Ach bapst, lieber herre mein! 
ich klag euch hie mein sünde 
die ich mein tag begangen hab 
als ich euch will verkünden. 

19. Ich bin gewesen auch ein jar 
bei Venus ainer frawen, 

nun wölt ich beicht und büss empfahn 
ob ich möcht gott anschawen.' 

20. Der bapst het ain steblin in seiner band 
und das was also dürre: 

' als wenig das steblin gronen mag 
kumstu zu gottes hulde.' 

21. * Und sölt ich leben nun ain jar, 
ain jar auf diser erden, 

so wölt ich beicht und buss empfahn 
und gottes trost erwerben.' 
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22. Do zoch er widrumb auss der statt 
in jamer und in laide: 

' Maria müter, raine maid I 

ich mtiss mich von dir schaiden/ 

23. Er zoch nun widrumb in den bcrg 
und ewiklich on ende : 

* ich will zu meiner f rawen zart, 
wa mich gott will hin senden/ 

24. ' Seind gottwillkomen, Danhauserl 
ich hab eur lang emboren; 

seind willkom, mein lieber herr, 
zu ainem bülen ausserkoren ! ' 

25. Es stond biss an den dritten tag, 
der Stab fiens; an zu gronen, 

der bapst schickt auss in alle land: 
wa Danhauser hin war komen? 

26. Do was er widrumb in den berg 
und het sein lieb erkoren, 

des müss der vierde bapst Urban 
auch ewig sein verloren. 



XIII. 

Kunegund Hergotin, Nürnberg, without date (ca. 1530?). 
Flugblatt, 8**, accompanied by a woodcut (similar to that of 
No. IX above, but more crude), representing a knight in 
armor being received in a Castle by a lady who has two 
female attendants with her. (After facsimile in Zwickauer 
Faksimile drucke, No. 8, Zwickau, 1912.) 
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Das Liede von dem 1 edlen Danheuser. 



[i] NVn wil jch aber heben an 
Von dem Danheuser zu singen 
Vnd was er hat wunders gethan 
Mit seyner fraw Venussinne. 

[2] 1f Danheuser was ein Ritter gut 
Wann er wolt wunder schawen 
Er wolt in fraw Venus berg 
Zu andern schönen f rawen. 

[3] jf Herr Danheuser jr seyt mir lieb 
Daran solt jr mir gedencken 
Jr habt mir eynen ayd geschwom 
Jr w6It von mir nicht wencken. 

[4] jf Fraw Venus das enhab jch nit 
Jch wil das widersprechen 
Vnd redt das yemand mer dann jr 
Got helff mirs an jm rechen. 

[S] 1f Herr Danheuser wie redt jr nun 
Jr solt bey nur beleyben 
Jch wil euch meyn gespilen geben 
Zu eynem stiten weybe. 

[6] ^ Vnd nem jch nun ein ander weyb 
Jch hab in meynen sinnen 
So mflst jch in der hellen glut 
Auch ewigklichen prinnen. 

[7] 1f Jr sagt mir vil von der hellen glüt 
Vnd habt es doch nie empfunden 
Gedenckt an meynen roten mund 
Der lachet zu allen stunden. 
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[8] 1[ Was hilff t mich ewer roter mund 
Er ist mir gar vnmere 
Nun gebt mir vrlaub Frewlein zart 
Durch aller frawen ehre. 

[9] ^ Herr Danheuser wolt jr vrlaub han 
Jch will euch keynen geben 
Nun bleybet Edler Danheuser 
Vnd fristet ewer leben. 

[10] ^ Mein leben das ist worden kranck 
Jch mag nicht lenger bleyben 
Nun gebt mir vrlaub frewlein zart 
Von ewrem stoltzen leybe. 

[11] ^Herr Danheuser nicht redet also 
Jr thüt euch nicht wol besinnen 
So gehen wir in ein kämmerlein 
Vnd spilen der edlen minne. 

[12] ^Gebrauch jch nun ein frembdes weib 
Mich dunckt in meynem sinne 
Fraw Venus edle Frawe zart 
Jr seyt ein Teuffeliniie. 

[13] 1f Herr Danheuser was redt jr nun 
Das jr mich gynnet schelten 
Nun solt jr lenger herinnen seyn 
Jr mästet des offt entgelten. 

[14] ^ Fraw Venus vnd das wil jch nit 
Jch mag nit lenger bleyben 
O Jesu Christ von hymelreych 
Nun hilff mir von den weyben. 

[15] H Herr Danheuser jr solt vrlaub han 
Meyn lob das solt jr preysen 
Wo jr da in dem land vmb fart 
Nembt vrlaub von dem greysen. 
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[16] |[Do schied er wider auss dem berg 
Jn jamer vnd in rewen 
Jch wil gen Rom wol in die Stat 
Auff eines Bapstes trawen. 

[17] 1f Nun far jch fr61ich auff die ban 
Got müss styn ymmer walten 
Zu eynem Bapst der heist Vrban 
Ob er mich m6cht behalten. 

[18] ^ Ach Bapst lieber herre meyn 
Jch klag euch meyne sünde 
Die jch mein tag begangen hab 
Als jch euchs wil verkünden. 

[19] llJch bin gewesen auch ein jar 
Bey Venus eyner Frawen 
So wolt jch beicht vnd büss empfahen 
Ob jch m6cht Got anschawen. 

[20] 1f Der Bapst het ein steblin in der band 
Das was doch also dürre 
Als wenig als es grünen mag 
Kumbstu zu Gottes hulde. 

[21] 1f JTun solt jch leben nur ein jar 
Ein jar auff diser erden 
So wolt jch beicht vnd buss empfahen 
Vnd Gottes trost erwerben. 

[22] ^ Da zoch er wider auss der Stat 
Jn jamer vnd in leyden 
O Got von hymel sey dir klagt 
Muss jch nun von dir scheyden. 

[23] ^Er zoch da wider in den berg 
Vnd ewigklich on ende 
Jch wil zu Venus meyner frawen zart 
Wo mich Got wil hin sende. 
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[24] ^ Seyt Got wilkumen Danheuser 
Jch hab ewer lang empören 
Seyt Got wilkumen mein lieber herr 
Zu eynem bülen ausserkoren. 

[25] ^ Das weret biss an den dritten tag 
Der Stab hüb an zu grünen 
Der Bapst schickt auss in alle land 
Wo Danheuser wer hin kummen. 

[26] If Do was er wider in den berg 
Vnd het seyn lieb ausserkoren 
Des müss der vierdte Bapst Vrban 
Auch ewigklich seyn verloren. 

^Gedruckt zu Nürnberg durch 
Kunegund Hergotin. 



XIV. 

Georg Wächter, Nürnberg, without date, probably 1530 
or later. Flugblatt 8°, accompanied by a rather rüde wood- 
cut. (After Bragur, vol. VIII, [1812], pp. 186-190.) 

Das Liede von dem edlen Danheuser. 

1. Nvn wil ich aber heben an 
Von dem Danheuser zu singen, 
Und was er hat wunders gethan 
Mit se)mer Fraw Venussinnen. 

2. Danheuser was ein Ritter gut, 
Wann er wolt wunder schawen; 
Er wolt in Fraw Venus berg 
Zu andern schönen Frawen. 
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. 3. " Herr Danheuser, jr seyt mir Keb, 
** Daran solt ihr mir gedencken, 
" Jr habt mir eynen ayd geschwom, 
" Jr wölt von mir nicht wencken." 

4. Fraw Venus, das enhab jch nit, 
Jch will das widersprechen; 

Vnd redt das yemand mer dann jr, 
Got helff mirs an jm rechen. 

5. " Herr Danheuser wie redt jr nun, 
" Jr solt bey mir beleyben, 

" Jch will euch mein gespilen geben 
" Zu eynem stätem weybe." 

6. Vnd nem jch nun ein ander weib, 
Jch hab in mfsynen sinnen. 

So müst jch in der hellen glüt 
Auch ewigklichen prinnen. 

7. " Jr sagt mir vil von der hellen glüt 
Vnd habt es doch nie empfunden, 
Gedenckt an meynen roten mund, 

" Der lachet zu allen stunden." 

8. Was hilfft mich ewer roter mund 
Er ist mir gar vnmere, 
Nun gebt mir vrlaub Frewlein zart 
Durch aller Frawen ehre. 

Herr Danheuser, wölt jr vrlaub han, 
Jch will euch keynen geben, 
Nun bleybet, Edler Danheuser, 
"Und fristet ewer leben." 
IG. Mein leben das ist worden kranck, 
Jch mag nicht lenger bleyben. 
Nun gebt mir vrlaub Frewlein zart 
Von ewrem stolzen leybe. 
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11. " Herr Danheuser nicht redet also 
" Jr thut euch nicht wol besinnen. 

" So geen wir in ein kämmerlein 
" Vnd spilen der edlen minne." 

12. Gebrauch ich nun ein frembdes weib? 
Mich dunckt in meynem sinne, 
Fraw Venus, edle frawe zart, 

Jr seyt ein Teufelinne. 

13. " Herr Danheuser was redt jr nun. 
Das jr mich gynnet schelten? 
Nun solt ir lenger herinnen sein, 

"Jr müstet des offt entgleiten." 

14. Fraw Venus vnd das wil jch nit, 
Jch mag nit lenger bleyben. 

O Jhesu Christ von himelreych. 
Nun hilff mir von den weyben ! 

15. " Herr Danheuser, jr solt vrlaub han, 
Mein lob das solt jr preysen. 
Wo jr da in dem land vmbfart, 
Nembt vrlaub von dem greysen. 

16. Do schied er wider auss dem berg 
Jnn jamer vnd in rewen: 

" Jch wil gen kom wol in die stat 
Auff eynes Bapstes trawen." 

17. " Nun far ich frölich auff die ban, 
Gott müss seyn yinmer walten! 

Zu eynem Bapst der heyst Vrban, 
Ob er mich möcht behalten." 

18. " Ach, Bapst, lieber herre mein 
Jch klag euch meyne sünde. 

Die ich mein tag begangen han, 
Als ich euchs wil verkünden." 



(t 
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19. '' Jch bin gewesen auch ein Jar 
Bey Venus eyner Frawcn ; 

So wolt jch beycht vnd büss empfahen. 
Ob jch möcht Got anschawen." 

20. Der Bapst het ein steblin in der hand. 
Das was doch also dürre ; 

" Als wenig als es grünen mag, 
" Kumpst du zu Gottes hulde/' 

21. " Nun solt ich leben nur ein Jar, 
Ein Jar auff diser erden; 

So wolt jch beicht und büss empfahen 
Vnd Gottes trost erwerben." 

22. Da zoch er wider ausz der stat 
Jnn jamer vnd in leyden; 

*' O Got von himel sey dir klagt, 
Müss jch nun von dir scheyden." 

23. Er zoch da wider in den berg, 
Vnd ewigklich on ende: 

" Jch will zu Venus meyner f rawen zart. 
Wo mich Got wil hin sende. 

24. " Scyt Got wilkumen, Danheuser, 
" Jch hab ewcr lang empören ; 

" Seyt Got wilkum, mein lieber Herr, 
" Zu cyncm bülcn ausserkoren." 

25. Das wert biss an den dritten tag, 
Der Stab hüb an zu grünen, 

Der Bapst schickt auss in alle land. 
Wo Danheuser wer hin kummen. 

26. Do was er wider in den berg, 
Vnd het sein lieb ausserkoren. 
Des müss der vierdte Bapst Vrban, 
Auch ewigklich sein verloren ! 
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XV. 

Augustin Friess, Zürich, Flugblatt, (ca. 1545?) (After 
Ph. Max Kömer, Historische Volkslieder, pp. 122-126.) 

[i] NVn wil ichs frölich heben an 

Von dem Danhuser singen 

Un was er wunders hat gethan 

Mit frouwen Venussinnen. 
[2] Danhuser was ein Ritter gut 

Der wolt vil wunder schouwen 

Er wolt wol in Frouw Venus berg 

Zu andern sch6nen frouwen. 
[3] Herr Danhuser jr sind mir lieb 

Daran solt jr gedencken 

Ir hand mir einen eyd gschworen 

Ir wölt von mir nit wencken. 
[4] Frouw Venus das en han ich nit 

Ich wil das widersprechen 

Wenn das redt yemant mer dann jr 

Gott helff mirs an jm rechen. 
[5] Herr Danhuser wie redt jr nun 

Ir sönd by mir belyben 

Ich wil üch min gespylen geben 

Zu einem stäten wybe. 
[6] Und nim ich nun ein ander wyb 

Ich hab in minem sinnen 

So mösst ich in der hellen glut 

Ouch ewigklich verbrünnen. 
[7] Ir sagt mir von der helle glut 

Und hand es nie empfunden 

Gedenckt an minen roten mund 

Der lacht zu allen stunden. 
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[8] Was hilfft mich üwer roter mund 
Er ist mir gar vnmere 
Nun gend mir vrlob Fr6uwlin zart 
Durch aller frouwen eere. 

[9] Herr Danhuser wend jr vrlob han 
Ich wil üch keine gäben 
Nun blybend edler Danhuser 
Und fristend üwer laben. 

[10] Min laben das ist worden kranck 
Ich mag nit lenger blyben 
Nun gend mir vrlob Fr6uwlin zart 
Von üwerem stoltzen lybe. 

[iz] Herr Danhuser nit redt also 
Ir thfind üch nit wol bsinnen 
Lond vns gon in ein kammerlin 

Und spyln der edlen minne. 

[12] Gebruch ich nun ein frombdes wyb 
Ich hab in minem sinne 
Frouw Venus edle frouwe zart 
Ir sind ein Tüflerinne. 

[13] Herr Danhuser was redt jr nun 
Das jr mich so th&nd schelten 
Nun s6nd jr lenger hinne syn 
Ir m&sst sin dick entgelten. 

[14] Frouw Venus vnd das wil ich nit 

Ich mag nit lenger blyben 

Ach rycher Herre Jesu Christ 

Nun hilff mir von den wyben. 
[15] Herr Danhuser jr s&nd vrlob han 

Min lob das s5nd jr prysen 

Wo jr da in dem land vmbfart 

Ncmpt vrlob von dem Grysen. 
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[16] Do schied er wider vss dem berg 
In jamer vnd in rüwen 
Ich wil gen Rom wol in die statt 
Uff eines Bapstes trüwe. 

[17] Nun far ich frölich vff die ban 
Gott muss sin immer walten 
Zu einem Bapst der heisst Urban 
Ob er mich thet behalten. 

[18] Ach Bapste lieber Herre min 
Ich klag üch mine sünde 
Die ich min tag begangen hab 
Als ich üch wil verkünden. 

[19] Ich bin gewesen ouch ein jar 
By Venus einer frouwen 
So wolt ich bycht vnd büss empfahen 
Ob ich möcht Gott anschouwen. 

[20] Der Bapst hat ein stab in der band 
Der was überuss dürre 
Als wenig er gegrünen mag 
Kumpst du zu Gottes hulde. 

[21] Und solt ich laben nun ein jar 
Ein jar vff diser erden 
So wolt ich bycht vnd büss empfahen 
Und Gottes trost erwerben. 

[22] Do zoch er wider vss der statt 
In jamer vnd in lyden 
Und was von hertzen gar verzagt 
Das er mit mocht die büss empfahen. 

[23] Er zoch do wider in den berg 
Und ewiglich on ende 
Ich wil zu Frouwen Venus zart 
Wo mich Gott w61 hin senden. 



^ 
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[24] Sind Gottwilkommen Danhuser 

Ich hab üwer lang emboren 

Sind wilkomen min lieber Herr 

Zu einem büln erkoren. 
[25] Das wärt biss an den dritten tag 

Der Stab hüb an zu grünen 

Der Bapst schickt vss in alle land 

Wo Danhuser wer hin kommen. 
[26] Do was er wider in dem berg 

Und hat sin lieb erkoren 

Dess müsst der vierde Bapst Urban 

Ewigklich syn verloren. 
A. F. 
(The Initials denote the printer of this Flugblatt, Au- 
gustin Friess in Zürich.) 

XVI. 

Liederbüchlein 15S2A, No. 224. (After Bergmann, Das 
Ambraser Liederbuch vom Jahre 1582, Stuttg., Lit. Ver. 

1845» PP- 306-309) : 

1. NUn wil ichs aber heben an, 

von dem Danheuser wollen wir singen, 
Und was er wunders hat gethan, 
mit fraw Venussinnen. 

2. Der Danheuser was ein ritter gut, 
er wolt wunder schawen, 

Da zog er in fraw Venus berg, 
zu andern schönen frawen. 

3. Herr Danheuser jhr seid mir lieb, 
daran solt jhr gedencken, 

Ihr habt mir ein eyd geschworen, 
jhr wolt nit von mir dencken. 
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4. Fraw Venus ich hab es nicht gethan, 
ich wil dan widersprechen, 

wann niemands spricht das mehr dann jr, 
Gott helff mir zu dem rechten. 

5. Herr Danheuser wie sagt jhr mir, 
jhr solt bey uns bleiben. 

Ich gib euch meiner gespielen ein, 
zu einem ehelichen weibe. 

6. Neme ich denn ein ander weib, 
denn ich han in meinem sinne, 
So mus ich in der hellen glut 

da ewiglich verbrinnen. 

7. Du sagst mir viel von der hellen glut, 
du hast es doch nit befunden, 
Gedenck an meinen roten mund, 

der lacht zu allen stunden. 

8. Was hilfft mir ewer roter mund, 
er ist mir gar unmere, 

Nu gib mir Urlaub fraw Venus zart, 
durch aller frawen ehre. 

9. Herr Danheuser wolt jr urlaub han, 
ich wil euch keinen geben, 

Nun bleibet edler Danheuser zart, 
und frischet ewer leben. 

10. Mein leben das ist worden kranck, 
ich kan nicht lenger bleiben. 

Gib mir Urlaub fraw Venus zart, 
von jrem stoltzen leibe. 

11. Herr Danheuser nicht sprecht also, 
jhr seid nit wol bei sinnen, 

Nu last uns in ein kammer gähn, 
und spielen der heimlichen minnen. 
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12. Ewre minne ist mir worden leid, 
ich hab in meinen sinnen, 

O Venus edle jungfraw zart, 
jr seid ein teufelinne. 

13. Danheuser wie sprecht jr nu also, 
bestaht jhr mich zu schelten ? 

Solt jhr noch lenger bey uns sein, 
des Worts müst jr entgelten. 

14. Danheuser wolt jr Urlaub han, 
nempt Urlaub von dem greysen. 
Und wo jr in dem land umbfahrt, 
mein lob das solt jr preisen. 

15. Der Danheuser zog wider aus dem berg 
in Jammer und in rewen. 

Ich wil gen Rome in die Stadt, 
all auff den bapst vertrawen. 

16. Nu fahr ich frölich auff die ban, 
Gott müst es jmmer walten, 

Zu einem bapst der heist Urban, 
ob er mich möcht behalten. 

17. Herr bapst geistlicher vater mein, 
ich klagen euch mein sünden, 

Die ich mein tag begangen han, 
als ich euch wil verkünden. 

18. Ich bin gewest ein gantzes jar 
bey Venus einer frawen. 

Nun wil ich beichten und buss empfahen, 
ob ich möcht Gott anschawen. 

19. Der babst hat einen stecken weis, 
der war von dürren zweigen. 
Wenn der stecken bletter tregt, 

so sein dir dein sünden verziegen. 
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20. Solt ich leben nit denn ein jar, 
ein jar auff dieser erden, 

So wolt ich rew und buss empfahen 
und Gottes gnad erwerben. 

21. Da zog er wider aus der Stadt, 
in Jammer und leiden, 

Maria mutter reine magd, 
mus ich mich von dir scheiden. 

22. So zieh ich wider in den berg, 
ewiglich und ohn ende, 

Zu Venus meiner frawen zart, 
wo mich Gott wil hin senden. 

23. Seit wilkomm Danheuser gut, 
ich han euch lang entbohren, 
Seit wilkom mein liebster herr, 
und held mein ausserkoren. 

24. Darnach auff den dritten tag, 
der stecken hub an zu grünen, 
Da sand man boten in alle land, 
wo der Danheuser wer hinkommen. 

25. Da was er wider in den berg, 
darin sol er nun bleiben, 

So lang bis an den jüngsten tag, 
wo jhn Gott wil hin weisen. 

26. Das sol nimmer kein priester thun, 
dem menschen misstrost geben, 

Wil er buss und rew empfahn, 
sein Sünden sind jm vergeben. 

The Liederbüchlein 1582A is evidently a pirated edition, 
with a few changes, of the most important coUection of 
song texts (i.e. texts without music) of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, the Frankfurter Liederbüchlein, — ^the oldest extant 
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edition of which is that of 1580 (a copy in the Vatican), 
the next 1584 (used by Uhland). Later editions or re- 
prints are dated 1599 and 1600. In all of these editions 
the song of Danheuser is No. 224 and has 26 stanzas. An- 
other important collection is represented by the Kölner 
Liederbüchlein (Cologne, H. Nettessem, ca. 1580), based 
upon the Frankfort song-book. Here our song is num- 
bered 243 (" Nun wil ichs aber heben an, vom Dannheuser 
wollen wir singen," etc., 26 stanzas). The somewhat faulty 
reprint by Bergmann (in the so-called Ambraser Lieder- 
buch) of the Liederbüchlein 1582A may represent fairly 
well the text of Danheuser as it appears in the Frankfort 
and related collections. (Concerning these song-books, see 
Journal of Engl, and Germanic Philology, vol. VIII [1909], 
' pp. 489-500.) (After Dr. Williams.) 



XVII. 

Val. Schönigk, Augsburg, Flugblatt, (ca. 1600?). 

(After Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Part IV [Amim's 
NacMass, vol. IV, pp. 24<^252'\, ed. by Ludwig Erk, Berlin, 

1857.) 

Danhauser. 

[i] Aber will ichs heben an 

Von dem Danhauser zu singen. 

Und was er Wunders hat gethan 

Mit seiner Frau Venusinne. 
[2] Danhauser war ein Ritter gut 

Wann er wollt Wunder schauen, 

Er wollt hin zu Frau Venus Berg 

Zu andern schönen Frauen. 
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[3] " Herr Danhauser, ihr seid mir lieb, 

Daran sollt ihr gedenken ! 

Ihr habt mir einen Eid geschworn : 

Ihr wollet von mir nicht wenken." 
[4] " Frau Venus ! das enhab ich nit, 

Ich will es widersprechen, 

Und redt das Jemand mehr dann ihr, 

Gott helf mirs an ihm rächen ! " 
[5] " Herr Danhauser wie redt ihr also? 

Ihr sollt bei mir beleiben, 

Wann ich will euch mein Gespiele geben 

Zu einem steten Weibe." 

[6] " Und nahm ich nun ein anders Weib, 
Noch hab ich in meim Sinne : 
So müszt ich in der Höllen Glut 
Auch ewiglich verbrennen." 

[7] " Ihr sagt mir viel von der Höllen Glut 
Und ihr habts nie befunden : 
Gedenkt an meinen rothen Mund ! 
Der lacht zu allen Stunden." 

[8] " Was hilft mich dann eur rother Mund ? 
Der ist mir ganz unmäre ; 
Nun gebt mir Urlaub, mein Fräulein zart, 
Durch aller Frauen Ehre ! " 

[9] " Herr Danhauser ! wollt ihr Urlaub han. 
Ich will euch keinen geben ; 
Nun bleibet, edler Danhauser, 
Und fristet euer Leben ! " 
[10] " Mein Leben das ist worden krank, 
Ich mag nicht länger bleiben ; 
Nun gebt mir Urlaub, Fräulein zart, 
Von eurem stolzen Leibe ! " 
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[ii] " Herr Danhauser, redt nit also! 

Ihr seid nit wohl bei Sinne; 

So gehn wir in ein Kämmerlein 

Und spielen der edlen Minne ! " 
[12] "Gebraucht ich nun ein fremdes Weib, 

Ich hab in meinem Sinne : 

Frau Venus, edle Fraue zart ! 

Ihr seid ein Teuf elinne ! " 
[13] " Herr Danhauser, wie redt ihr nun, 

Dasz ihr mich begunnt zu schelten ? 

Sollt ihr länger hie innen sein, 

Ihr müszt sein oft entgelten." 

[14] " Frau Venus, und das will ich nicht. 
Ich mag nicht länger bleiben. 
Maria Mutter, reine Magd, 
Nun hilf mir von dem Weibe ! " 

[15] "Danhauser, ihr sollt Urlaub han. 
Mein Lob das sollt ihr preisen ; 
Wo ihr nun in dem Land umfahren. 
Nehmt Urlaub von dem Greisen ! " 

[16] Da schied er wieder aus dem Berg 
In Jammer und in Reuen : 
" Ich will gen Rom wohl in die werthe Stadt 
Auf eines Bapstes Treuen. 

[17] "Nun fahr ich fröhlich auf die Bahn, 
Gott müss sein immer walten ! 
Zu einem Bapst, der heiszt Urban, 
Ob er mich möcht behalten. — 

[18] "Ach Bapst, viel lieber Herre mein! 
Ich klag euch meine Sünde, 
Die ich mein Tag begangen hab. 
Als ich euch will verkünden. 
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[19] " Ich bin gewesen auch ein Jahr 

Bei Venus einer Frauen ; 

So wollt ich Beicht und Busz empfahn, 

Ob ich Gott möcht anschauen." 
[20] Er hätt ein Stab in seiner Hand 

Und der was aller dürre : 

" Als wenig der da grünen mag, 

So wenig kommst zu Gottes Hulden." 
[21] " Und sollt ich leben nur ein Jahr, 

Ein Jahr auf dieser Erden, 

So wollt ich Beicht und Busz empfahn 

Und Gottes Huld erwerben." 
[22] Da zog er wieder aus der Stadt 

In Jammer und in Leide: 

" Maria Mutter, reine Magd ! 

Musz ich mich von dir scheiden." 

[23] Da zog er wieder in den Berg 
Und ewiglich ohn Ende: 
" Ich will zu Venus der Frauen zart, 
Wo mich Gott hin will senden." 

[24] " Seid Gott-willkumm, Herr Danhauscr I 
Ich hab eur lang emboren; 
Seid willkummen, mein lieber Herr, 
Zu einem Buhlen auserkoren ! " 

[25] Das währt bis an den dritten Tag, 
Der Stab hub an zu grünen; 
Der Bapst schickt aus in alle Land : 
Wo der Danhauser war hinkommen? 

[26] Da war er wieder in dem Berg 
Und hätt sein Lieb auserkoren, 
Da muszt er für den * Bapst Urban 
Auch ewig sein verloren. 

♦'*er für den" = "der vierde," Schmidt, Char., p. 51. Cf. i^. 
130, note 41. 
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XVIII. 

Heinrich Kommann, Fraw Veneris Berg (1614), p. 126. 
(After Fr. von der Hagen, Minnesinger, 1838, vol. IV, p. 
429, note 2, who gives it unchanged from a copy of Kom- 
mann's book in his possession. The correct date for this 
work is 1614, but von der Hagen speaks of his copy as 
dated 1610. See Index, no. 32.) 

Herr Tanhäusser. 

1. Nun wil ich aber heben an. 
Vom Tanhäusser wollen wir singen. 
Und was er wunders hat gethan 
.Mit Fraw Venussinnen. 

2. Der Tanhäusser war ein Ritter gut. 
Er wolt' gross Wunder schawen, 

Da zog er in Fraw Venus Berg 
Zu andern schönen Frawen. 

3. " Herr Tanhäusser, ihr seydt mir lieb. 
Daran solt ihr gedencken, 

Ihr habt mir einen Eydt geschworen, 
Ihr wolt nicht von mir wencken." — 

4. " Fraw Venus, ich habs nicht gethan. 
Ich wil das widersprechen. 

Wann niemand spricht das mehr dann ihr ; 
Gott helfl' mir zu dem Rechten ! " — 

5. " Herr Tanhäusser, wie sagt ihr mir? 

Ihr sollet bey uns bleiben. 

Ich geb' euch meiner Gespielen ein 
Zu einem ehelichen Weibe." — 
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6. " Nehme ich dann ein ander Weib, 
Als ich hab' in meinem Sinne, 

So muss ich in der Hellen Glut, 
Da ewiglich verbre(i)nnen." — 

7. " Du sagst mir viel von der Hellen glut, 
Du hast es doch nicht befunden; 
Gedenck' an meinen rohten Mundt, 

Der lacht zu allen Stunden." — 

€. Was hilfft mich ewer rother Mundt? 
Er ist mir gar unmehre ; 
Nu gib mir Urlaub, Fraw Venus zart, 
Durch aller Frawen Ehre." — 

9. " Herr Thanhäusser, wolt ihr Urlaub han, 
Ich wil euch keinen geben ; 
Nun bleibet, edler Thanhäusser zart, 
Und frischet ewer Leben." — 

10. " Mein Leben das ist worden kranck. 
Ich kan nicht länger bleiben, 

Gebt mir Urlaub, Frawe zart. 
Von ewerem stoltzen Leibe." — 

11. " Herr Thanhäusser, nicht sprecht also, 
Ihr seydt nicht wol bey Sinnen, 

Nun last uns in ein Kammer gähn, 
Und spielen der heymlichen Minnen." — 

12. " Ewer Minne ist mir worden leydt. 
Ich hab' in meinem Sinne, 

O Venus edle Frawe zart, 
Ihr seydt ein Teuffelinne." — 

13. " Thanheusser, wie sprecht ihr also? 
Bestehet ihr mich zu schelten? 

Solt ihr noch länger bey uns seyn, 

Des Worts muss (b. müsst) ihr entgelten. 
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14. Thanhäusser, wolt ihr Urlaub han, 
Nembt Urlaub von den Greysen, 
Und wo ihr in dem Landt umbfahrt. 
Mein Lob das solt ihr preysen." 

15. Der Tanhäusser zog wider auss dem Berg, 
In Jammer und in Rewen : 

" Ich wil gen Rom in die Statt, 

Ali auss (b. auf) den Bapst vertrawen. 

16. Nun fahr^ ich frölich auff die Bahn, 
Gott muss es immer walten, 

Zu einem Bapst, der heisst Urban, 
Ob er mich wolt' behalten. — 

17. Herr Bapst, Geistlicher Vatter mein. 
Ich klag' euch meine Sünde, 

Die ich mein Tag begangen hab', 
Als ich euch wil verkünden. 

18. Ich bin gewest ein gantzes Jahr 
Bey Venus einer Frawen: 

Nun wil ich Beicht' und Buss' empfan, 
Ob ich möcht' Gott anschawen." 

19. Der Bapst het einen Stecken weiss, 
Der wardt vom dürren Zweig(e) : 

" Wann dieser Stecken Blätter trägt. 
So seynd dir dein Sund' verziehen." — 

20. " Solt' ich leben nicht mehr dann ein Jahr, 
Ein Jahr auff dieser Erden, 

So wolt' ich Rew' und Buss' empfan. 
Und Gottes Gnadt erwerben." 

21. Da zog er wider auss der Statt, 
In Jammer und in Leyden : 

" Maria, Mutter, reine Magd, 
Muss ich mich von dir scheiden. 
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22. So ziehe ich wider in den Berg, 
Ewiglich und ohn' Ende, 

Zu Venus meiner Frawen zart. 
Wo mich Gott wil hin senden." — 

23. " Seydt willkommen, Tanhäusser gut, 
Ich hab' euch lang* entboren, 

Seydt willkommen, mein liebster Herr, 
Und Held mein ausserkohren." 

24. Damach wol auff den dritten Tag, 
Der Stecken hub an zu grünen. 

Da sand' man Botten in alle Landt : 
Wohin der Tanhäusser were kommen? 

25. Da war (dt) er wider in den(m) Berg, 
Darinnen solt' er nun bleiben, 

So lang biss an den Jüngsten Tag, 
Wo ihn Gott wil hinweisen. 

26. Das sol nimmer kein Priester thun. 
Dem Menschen Misstrost geben ; 
Wil er dann Buss' und Rew empfan. 
Sein Sündt seyndt ihm vergeben. 



Same text, modemized, in Wolff, Hist Volkslieder, pp. 
681 ff. Both Wolff and Kommann based on Christ. Gut- 
knecht, Nümberg, without date (c. 1560)? Cf. Weller, 
Annalen, vol. I, p. 202. 



XIX. 



F. J. Stalder, by oral tradition from Escholdsmatt in the 
canton of Luzerne, Switzerland, 1830, published by Lass- 
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berg, Anzeiger für Kunde des deutschen Mittelalters, 1832, 
columns 240-242, (Entlebuchlied). 

Tanhuser. 

1. Welle gross wunder schauen will, 
Der gang in grüonen walt uhse. 
Tanhuser war ein ritter guot, 
Gross wunder wollt er schauen. 

2. Wann er in grüonen wald usen kam, 
Zuo den schönen iunkf rauen, 

Sie viengen an ein langen tanz, 
Ain iar war inen ain stundi. 

3. Tanhuser, lieber tanhuser mein! 
Weit ir bei uns verbleiben? 

Ich will euch die iängste thochter gä 
Zuo ainem ehlichen weibi. 

4. Die iüngste thochter die will ich nid, 
Sie threit der teuf el in ihre ! 

Ich gses an ire brun äugen an. 
Wie er in Ihren tuot brinnen. 

5. Tanhuser, lieber tanhuser mein ! 
Du sohlest uns nit schälten ; 
Wan du kommst in diesen Berg, 
So muosst du es ehgälten. 

>• 6. Frau Frene hat ain feigenbaum. 
Er leit sich drunter zu schlafen, 
Es kam ihm für in seinem träum 
Von Sünden sohl er lassen. 
7. Tanhuser stuond uff und gieng davon. 
Er wolt gen Rohm ge bichten ; 
Wann er ge Rohm wol innen kam, 
War er mit bluoten fuössen. 
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8. Wann er ge Rohm wol innen kam 
War er mit bluoten f uössen ; 

Er fiel auch nider uff seini knie 
Seini sünden wollt er abbuössen. 

9. Der papst threit ain stab in seiner hand, 
Vor dürri thaet er spalten : 

So wenig werden dir din sünden nachgelan, 
So wenig dass der stab gruonet. 

IG. Er kneuet für das kreutz altar 
Mit ausgespannten armen ; 
Ich bittes dich herr Jesus Christ ! 
Du wellist meiner erbarmen ! 

11. Tanhuser gieng zur kirchen aus 
Mit seim verzagten härtzen; 
Gott ist mir allezeit gnädig gsi ! 
Jetz muoss ich vohnem lassen. 

12. Wann ehr fürs chor hinusen kam, 
Begägnet ihm üsi liebe f rauen 
Behüöt dich gott ! du raini magd I 
Dich darf ich nimmen anschauen! 

13. Es gieng um eben dritthalben tag, 
Der Stab vieng an zu gruonen : 

Der papst schickt us in alli land, 
Er Hess Tanhuser suochen. 

14. Tanhuser ist iez nimmen hie, 
Tanhuser ist verfaren! 
Tanhuser ist in Frau Freuen berg, 
Wollt gottes gnade erwarten. 

15. Drum soll kain papst, kain kardinal 
Kain sünder nie verdammen! 

Der sünder mag sein so gross er will. 
Kann gottes gnad erlangen. 
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Uhland, Volkslieder, 297C, gives this song f rom the samc 
source but oddly changes the name of Tanhuser to Dan- 
huser. After him Grässe, p. 50 ff. 



XX. 

E. L. Rochholz, Drei Gaugöttinnen, Leipzig, 1870, pp. 
147-149. 

Tannhäuser. 

[i] Tannhäuser war ein junges Bluet, 

Der wot gross Wunder gschaue, 

Gieng auf Frau Vrenelis Berg 

Zu selbige schöne Jungf raue. 
[2] Wo er auf Frau Vrenelisberg ist cho, 

Chlopft er an a dTforte : 

Frau Vrene, wend er mi inne loh, 

Will halte eu'e Orde ! 
[3] *' Tannhäuser, i will der mi Gspile ge 

Zu-m-ene ehliche Wib." 

Diner Gspilinne begehr ich nit, 

Min Leben ist mer z'lieb. 
[4] Diner Gspilinne darf i nüt, 

Es ist mir gar hoch verbotte, 

Sie ist ob em Gürtel Milch und Bluet 

Und drunter wie Schlangen und Chrotte. 
[5] Tannhauser sass am Figebaum, 

Drunter er war entschlafe. 

Es chunt em für i sinem Traum, 

Er müess uf Rom wallfahrte. 
[6] Wo er in d'Stadt Rom inne chunt 

Wohl unters höchsti Thor, 

Frogt er dem oberste Priester noh. 

Wo in der Stadt Rom war. 
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[7] Wo er i d'Chille ie chunt, 

Vor'm Pobst thet er sich gneige : 

Gott grüeze eure Heilige, Pobst, 

Mine Sund will i eu azeige. 
[8] Der Pobst het do en düere — düere Stab, 

Vo Dürri war er gspalte : 

" So wenig de Stab meh z'grüene chunt. 

So wenig magst du Ablass erhalte." 

[9] Und wenn i nümme z'Gnade chum 
Und nümme mag werde bihalte, 
So gohn i uf Frau Vrenis Berg 
Und leben bin ihr im Walde. 

[10] Es goht nit meh als dritthalb Tag, 
So fieng der Stab a z'gruene. 
Er treit es Laub so grüen wie Gras, 
Darzue drei schöni Blueme. 

[11] De Pobst schickt sine Botten us, 
Sie wüsset ehn niene meh z'gwahre ; 
Er schickt sie us in alli Land, 
Der Tannhuser blibt verfahre. 

[12] Sie chömmet uf Frau Vrenelis Berg, 
Chlopf et a dTforte und die ist gschlosse : 
Tannhuser soll do usse cho, 
Sine Sünde sigen ehm nochg'losse ! 

[13] " Zun-ech usse cho, das chan i nit, 
Do muess i bliben inne, 
Muess bliben bis am Jüngste Tag, 
Da gohts mer erst, wies cha und mag ! " 

[14] Tannhuser sitzet am steinige Tisch, 
Der Bart wachst ihm drum umme. 
Und wenn er drümal ummen isch. 
So wird der Jüngst Tag bald chumme. 



\ 
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Er f rogt Frau Vreneli all Fritig spot, 
ob der Bart es drittmol umme goht 
Und der Jüngsti Tag well churame. 

Of this Version Rauchholz says : ** Nachfolgender Lied- 
text wurde von einer im vorigen Jahrzehnt verstorbenen 
Matrone, der Frau Meyer auf dem Tromsberge, im aargau. 
Bezirk Baden, auf dem Siechbette ihrem Arzt Dr. AI. 
Minnig zu Baden in die Feder diktirt. Der Text kommt 
demjenigen am nächsten, welcher einst von Stalder in 
Entlebuch gleichfalls nach mündlicher Ueberlieferung auf- 
geschrieben und an Lassberg übergeben wurde, der ihn im 
Anzeiger 1832, 240 veröffentlichte." 



XXI. 

St. Gallen Version, Mittheilungen zur vaterländischen 
Geschichte, herausgegeben vom historischen Verein in St, 
Gallen, vol. IV, p. 198. (After Ludwig Tobler, Schweir 
serische Volkslieder, vol. I [1882], pp. 102-4.) 

Danuser. 

1. Danuser war ein wundrige Knab, 
grauss Wunder göt er go schaue ; 
er got wol uf der Frau Vrenes Berg 
zu dene dri schöne Jungfraue. 

2. Er schaut zu einem Fensterli 1, 
grauss Wunder kann er da schaue; 
drum got er zu dem Frau-Vrenesberg, 
zu dene dri schöne Jungfraue. 
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3. Die sind die ganze Wuche gar schö 
mit Gold und mit Side behänge, 
händ Halsschmeid a und Maiekrö : 
am Suntig sind s' Otre und Schlange. 

4. letz tritt es bald in's siebente Jahr — 
so brichtet die alte Märe — 

dass er ein grausser Sünder war, 
sin Seel verdammet wäre. 

5. Und wie des Morgeds Tag es war, 
Danuser wollte gan bichte, 

er wollte wol gehen für den Pfarr, 
wollt sini Sünde verrichte. 

6. Der nam die Sünde ihm aber nid ab 
und sagt, zum Papst müess er wandre. 
Da kehrt er sinen Pilgerstab 

nach Rom, wie viele Andre. 

7. Der Papst der nahm den Stab in die Hand, 
vor Dürre wollt er spalte : 

" So wenig das Stäbli noch Läubli tragt, 
so wenig kannst Gnad du erhalte." 

8. " Wenn i kei Gnad erhalte mag, 
so geh i uf Frau Vrenes Berg hi 
und schlafe bis an jüngste Tag, 
bis Gott selber thut wecke mi." 

9. Do währet es nid gar dritthalb Tag, 
das Stäbli fangt a zu gruene, 

trait dri rothe Röseli z' Tag, 
dri wunderschöni Blueme. 

IG. Der Papst schickt us i Land und Berg, 
si könne Danuser nid finde; 
er lit wol uf der Frau Vrenes Berg 
bi dene dri schöne Cbinde. 
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11. Es währet nid gar e halbes Jahr, 
der Papst der war gestorbe ; 

ietz ist er verdammet i Ewigkeit, 
muess ewig si verderbe. 

12. Drum soll kei Bischof, kei Papst nid mehr 
kei arme Sünder verdamme; 

gross Gwalt die git nu Straf, nit Ehr. 
In nomen Domini, Ame. 



XXII. 

Karlsruhe Manuscript, Number 74, leaf 46. (Mone, 
Anzeiger für Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit, vol. V [1836], 
columns 169, 170.) 

Tanhaüser im Venusberg. 

I. " Ach got, wass sol ich mich beklagen, 
der miner sünd' ist also vil, 
darumb' so wil ich nit verzagen, 
tag und nacht ich truren wil ; 
hilf mir Marie uf das pfat 
zu irem linden gang, 
das ich anschaw das lebendig brot 
unt aller freuden ein anefang.' 
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2. " Tanhuser, ir seiend nit truren, 
ich bin die höchest in dem berg, 
al euwer schult sind ir vermuren. 
ich han so vil der edlen zwerg, 
helt die müssen dienen dir 
mit stechen, singen, seitenspil, 
so komt der ader (?) so schier " — 
" hör uf , der f reud' ich nit enwil, 
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3. din triegen han ich wol gesehen, 
mich non, das ich mit dir han kost; 
der junckfraw wil ich lobes jehen, 
die hat vil menig sei erlost, 

bij der so wil ich ewig sin, 
bij irem lieben kinde zart, 
geschech mir genad, so waer ich sin, 
so kem ich uf die rechten vart." 

4. " Tanhuser, nun gedenck dar an, 
da ir am ersten kampt her in, 

da wurdent ir empfangen sehen 
von menigem roten mündelin: 
belibet hier bij uns in dem berg, 
von uns sind ir nit wenden, 
ewer seiend dienen mine zwerg, 
euwer truren gewint ein ende." 

5. " ach Venus, du bist sere betrogen, 
mit mengem bösen gaist behaft, 

was du mir saist, ist gar erlogen, 
kenst du nit die gotes kraft, 
die dir so wol gehelfen mag? 
wellist du das erkennen! 
an got so wil ich nit verzagen, 
min truren kan er ertrennen." 

6. " nun bin ich nit von dem twf el hie, 
min vater was ain küng her, 

Babalen und Dasgandie, 
dennoch het er landes mer, 
helt, die wil ich dir nun geben, 
belib unser eweklich: 
das du mit seiden muessest leben, 
so sij wir alle f reuden rieh." 
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7. " alles din gut das ist ain mist 
und stinkt mich an zu aller stund, 
hilf, süesser vatter, Jhesu Christ, 
und mach mich an der sei gesund! 

' zu dir so han ich gar guten sin 
und zu der lieben mütter din, 
von der ich ungeschaiden bin, 
ich hoffe, sie due mir hilfe schin, 

8. wie das ich han gesundet fast ; 
das mät mich sehr und ist mir lait, 
des trag ich grossen über last, 

hilf Marie, müter, raine mait, 
das ich in sünden nit verfar. 
wan der ist us der massen vil ; 
Maria f raw, nim min war, 
so gewin ich aller freuden ain spil/' 

9. Die Venus do hin wider sprach: 
" das dir als wol gewesen ist, 

vil gutthat dir von mir geschach, 
des wigst du ring zu aller f rist." 
er antworte ir us sinem mut: 
" von dir wil ich geschaiden sin, 
ich lob den schätz für als din g^t, 
der liget in dem himel fin." 

XXIII, 

Karlsruhe Manuscript, Number 74, leaf 18. (Mone, 
Anzeiger für Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit, vol. V [1836]» 
columns 171-174.) 

Tanhusers tagwise. 

I. Ach wer hat mir min fr6d entwant? 
min jamer ist geschwinde» 
es spricht menger, es si an (1. ein) tand» 
des ich gar wol enpfinde. 
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hülff mir min f röw uss oberlant 

mit irem lieben kinde, 

so wurd min starker sin enttrant 

mit senf ten worten linde ; 

und das su für mich bette» 

ich hän versetzet schwary pfant 

nach falscher sinne rätte, 

wibe schön hat mich geschand 

als sy noch gern tätte. 

2. wibe schön hat mir gestalt 
mit wissen iren armen, 
in sunden bin ich gar verfalt, 
dar in müss ich erwarmen ; 
das ich von f roden bin gezalt, 
des mocht got wol erbarmen; 
sy macht dry fürsten jung und alt, 
die mir hilft uss den härmen, 
das merkend al besunder. 
die wilden sträss gar manigfalt 
die bu ich durch ain wunder, 
die hell ist hais und da by kalt, 
nun furcht ich iren zunder. 

3« Gemaches hön ich mich erwegen, 
ich hön nit ruwe und reste, 
mir werd den och der gottes segen, 
dar nach so sturb ich feste, 
mocht ich min junkfröw ufF gewegen, 
ze himelrich die beste, 
ob sy weit süsser spruche pflegen 

mit iren lieben gesten, 

wer möcht mir dan geliehen ? 

frö, hilf mir brücken und Stegen 

zu dines kindes riche, 

ich bin so lang ze schanz gelegen, 

law süssy wort her strichen ! 
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4. an dir so hän ich nie verzait, 
du siess' und du vil zarte, 
din fruntschaft mir so wol behait, 
genaud ich von dir warte. 

hye (l.hei) wie wunneclich es tait 

in dinem wurzegarten! 

das wart gen orient geseit, 

dry kunig das erhörten, 

si kamen dar an schände, 

wie sie das wunder umbe yait, 

in der Galeger lande, 

da schain der Hechte tag so brait, 

daz man in wol erkande. 

5« Do was der Hechte morgen röt. 
US ainer mait entsprungen, 
die künig lobten iren got, 
den alten und den jungen: 
her Gedeon, her Yess, her Lot 
die Herren wären verdrungen, 
das brüst ir Eva missetät, 
sagend uns die wisen zungen, 
mit kunst ich das bewise : 
dem jungen fürsten wösch der tod 
uff aines boumes rise, 
der stam der wart von blut so rot, 
do tagte es schön zu prise. 

6. es tagt je lenger je bas je bas, 
der tag ward uffgesendet, 
als man ab mengem buche las, 
do ward die hell gepf endet; 
die Juden widersprachen das, 
ach wer hat sie geblendet ? 
darumb hat sich ir erbehass, 
wenn sie der tiefel schendet. 
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wer mocht das wider triben? 
Mary der tugent ein foUes fas, 
ain krön ob allen wiben, 
din schön licht durch ain Spiegel glass 
uss dinem zarten libe. 

7. H6re wie wunneklich er sang 
des himelriches wachter, 

das es durch die lüfte drang, 
zu aines Judes tochter; 
Gabriel hab iemer dangk, 
der die botschaft brächte, 
den tod mit sinem tod verdräng, 
der ward zu ir geflochte, 
das merk halt wer der welle ; 
do ward der Hechte tag gesant 
den Propheten in der helle, 
das ward Adam wol bekant, 
der Noy und sinen gesellen. 

8. Pf u dich, du verfliechtü diet 1 
min got gieng zö gedingen, 

da wolt der himelfürste miet 

die vinster nacht verdringen ; 

Caypfas det als man im riet, 

im sol nit wol gelingen 

er bracht einen schnellen schmid, 

sin hamer der must klingen, 

er schmit got an mit grimme. 

ain wachter sang ein tagelied, 

ain selderiche stimme, 

die finster nacht von dannen schied, 

do tagt es umb und inne. 

9. Min schopfer der ward harnaschvar, 
man sach den herren fechten, 

do schin (l.schein) der Hechte tag so klar, 
er strait mit sinen knechten ; 
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sie wolten haben Barraban, 
erst gich ich in des rechten, 
ich main die ungetöften schar, 
du lebt in gottes auchte, 
der tag ist in verborgen : 
ir nempt des Hechten tages war, 
got half uns uss den sorgen, 
es tagt in allen gassen gar 
und ist öch liechter morgen. 

IG. Ich mag nit lenger hie getagen, (l.gedagen) 
got tet nach gottes lere, 
hört man die wisen pfaffen sagen, 
got wolt nit wider keren, 
da er ward an ain sul geschlagen, 
do dagt es sinem here, 
darnach wolt er ain crucze tragen, 
do taget es aber mere ; 
es tagt nun den getopften, 
den kummer muss ich sender fragen, 
das in die Juden strauften, 
do gunde es aber mere tagen, 
do sie den herren ro^ften. 

II. Es ist nun guten lüten tag, 
mich sunder muss belangen, 
ich steck noch in der sunden sak, 
darin bin ich gefangen, 
gebunden fast uf minem nak, 
dar unter gän ich brangen, 
so spring ich uss der helle hag 
mit miner kunsche Stangen, 
hulff mir, Maria, die süsse, 
ich tet dem tiefel ainen schlak, 
mit bichten und mit büssen, 
das er mir nit verbieten magk, 
versagt sie im min gruessen. 
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XXIV. 

Wolf Bauttner, Folio manuscript 418 (i7th cent.) in the 
Grand-Ducal Library in Weimar, number 670 (after K. 
Goedeke, Germania, vol. XXVIII [1883], pp. 44-5.) 

Im langen ton Danheusers. 

I. 

Frau Venusin wie hastu mich 

mit deiner süssen lieb so hart umbgeben 

das ich dir also stetiklich 

gedienet hab in meinem jungen leben 

das reuet mich von ganzem herzen sere 

In meiner jugent man mir seit 
wie dass im Venusberg wer grosses wunder 
mein freches blut zwang mich die zeit 
das ich mich rüst und zog dahin besunder 
in Venusberg tet ich noch wunder kere 

Ich kam darein nach abenteuer gange 
Frau Venusin tet mich so schon empfange 
mit iren meiden die sie hat 
die sein so hübsch und adeleiche 
gezieret wol an aller stat 
auch find man da nach luste freuden reiche 
den lust in aller speis gemein 
was da begert der man nach lust seins herzen 
auch kumt im manches freulein fein 
und hat er lust sie mit im f rölich scherzen 
wer darein kumt die weil ist im nit lange 
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IL 

Ich Danheuser sprich offenbar 
ein halbes jar bin ich gewest dar innen 
und etlich tag red ich für war 
ich dacht an mich und tet mich wol besinnen 
wie es mir würd ergan am jüngsten tage 

Da sich das jar gieng zu her bas 
f rau Venusin tet lieblich mit mir kosen 
wan sie gar wol gezieret was 
auf irem haupt trug sie ein kränz vol rosen 
der lieb ich manchmal mit ir pflage 

Ich lag bei ir bis an den lichten morgen 
der lieb pflag ich mit ir on alles sorgen 
sie sprach zu mir her Danheuser 
nun bleibt bei mir das rat ich euch in treuen 
ich han vil schöner freulein her 
auch wil ich selber euch gar wol erfreuen 
ir solt bei mir in freuden sein 
ich dacht in mir es nimt ein böses ende 
ich sprach o edle f raue fein 
gebt mir Urlaub ich wil mich von euch wende 
ich wil von euch das red ich unverborgen 

III. 

Frau Venusinne zu mir sprach 
her Danheuser wolt ir von hinnen fare 
unser lob solt ir sprechen hoch 
wo ir seit in dem lant das merket zware 
so habt euch Urlaub von dem grünen reise 

Da ich nun aus dem berge kam 
da reuet mich mein sünd die wolt ich büssen 
da zog ich dorten hin gen Rom 
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wol zu dem babst und fiele im zu f üssen 
klagt im die sünd do tet er mich verweise 

Er sprach dein sünd kann ich dir nicht vergeben 
gottes genad sei dir versagt merk eben 
das tet der vierte babst Urban 
ich schied von Rom in grossem herzen leide 
doch wil ich got hie rufen an 
das er mich nicht von seiner gnaden scheide 
got keinem sünder nie verseit 
gert er genad sie wirt im do zu teile 
er ist voller barmherzigkeit 
des wil ich trauen got an alles meile 
auf got bau ich die weil ich hab das leben. 

Dichts Danheuser. 

''altertümlich indem das Stabwunder fehlt," Schmidt, 
Char., p. 48. 

XXV. 

Robert Levissohn, taken from a small octavo sheet (end 
of the i8th Cent.) found by him in Altaussee in Upper 
Steiermark. (Zeitschrift für Deutsches Altertum, vol. 
XXXV [1891], p. 440.) 

Donhauser. 

1. Ein Sünder war bega(n)gen 
wohl gegen der Romstodt, 
Donhauser war seyn Nahm 

er hof t von den Babsten gnad, 

2. die gnad dod er erbagen ( ?) 
dass er son Babsten kimt, 

ich bitt die Bäbstlich Heiligkeit 
anhöret meine Sünd, 
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3. die Sund wolt er rein beichten 
von Jugent bis dot hin, 

er hiet 3 schwer Sü(n)den 
die nie verzigen sind, 

4. der Babst mit grossen grim 
schaut er den Sünder an, 
damit bist du verlohren 

ich dir nicht helfen kann, 

5. der Babst nihmt her ein di(r)sch Stabelein 
und stekts ind erd hinein, 

so wenig das Stabalein grin wird wern 
so wenig du selig wirst 

6. der Sünder nicht verzweiflet 
er selber tröstet sich, 

er trug (?) die reu in Herzen 
und bitt gott innerlich, 

7. der Sünder ging von danen 
und lies die rom Stadt seyn, 



8. o helfet doch mir weinen 
ihr hohen berg, und Thal, 

helft mir meine Sünden beweinen 
die ich begangen all, 

9. es dath nit lang anstehen 

das stabelein das wurd sehen grin, 
es trug vil rothe Reselein 
und andre Bleimlein mehr, 
IG. der Babst nint g(r)osen Wunder 
wie kunt er selig sejm, 
hört er ein Stim von Himmel, 
Sankt Petrus war dabeich( !) 

(lacuna) 
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11. der Bab(s)t biet dran ein Wunder 
fragt er den Sünder nach, 

er aber nichts kann erfragen, 
ihm niemahl gesehen hab, 

12. Dan(hau)ser ist gestorben 
auf einem hohen berg, • 

mit den Himlischen gloken 

in den Himel ein geläutet werd, 

13. Christus ging ihm entgegen 
mit einen rothen Fahn, 

zeugt ihm seyn Heiligste Wunden 
o Sünder du bist mein, 

14. Für 99 gerechte 

sollst gniesen du mein reich, 
das machen die Buss und Zäher 
hast ghabt grose reu. 

XXVI. 

Pater Amand Baumgartner, Aus der volksmässigen Über- 
lieferung der Heimat, IX Anhang, p. 150. (After Erich 
Schmidt, Charakteristiken, pp. 49-50.) 

Dannhauser. 

1. Es war ein Sünder gegangen 
Wol hin in die Romstadt, 
Dannhauser war sein Name, 
Beim Päpsten sucht er Gnad. 

2. Die Gnad thät er erlangen, 
Dass er zum Päpsten kam. 

Er bitt um den päpstlichen Segen, 
Er nahm sich seiner an. 
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3. Dannhauser fangt an zum Beichten 
Von der Jugend bis dorthin, 

Er het drei schwere Sünden, 
Die wurden ihm nie verziehn. 

4. Der Papst war voll Ergrimmen, 
Schaut diesen Sünder an : 

" Geh hin, du bist verloren, 
Kein Mensch dir helfen kann." 

5. Dar Papst, der nahm das Stabelein, 
Steckt's tief in d' Erd hinein, 
Dannhauser thut fortgehen 

Und liess die Romstadt sein. 

6. Dannhauser thut nit verzweifeln. 
Er hoffet noch Pardon, 

Er het viel Reu und Leiden, 
Er sich selbst noch trösten kann. 

7. " Helfet's mir meine Sünden bereuen. 
Alle Berg und tiefe Thal, 

Helfet's mir meine Sünden bereuen, 
Die ich begangen hab ! " 

8. Es steht kaum an drei Tage, 
Das Stabelein war schon grün, 
Es prangt mit rothen Rosen 
Und andern Blümlein schön. 

9. Der Papst war voller Wunder, 
Fragt diesem Sünder nach. 

Er kann ihn nicht erfragen. 
Kein Mensch ihn gsehen hat. 

10. Der Papst aus grossem Schrocken : 
" Wie kann er selig sein ? " 
Kam ihm die Stimm vom Himmel, 
Sanct Petrus war dabei. 
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11. Dannhauser ist gestorben 
Auf einem hohen Berg, 

Wo er zu der himmlischen Glori, 
Wo er in Himmel eingeht. 

12. Christus ging ihm selbst entgegen 
Mit einem rothen Fahn, 

Zeigt ihm sein rechte Wunden : 
" O Sünder, du bist mein ! 

13. Von wegen deiner einzign Red 
Kannst geniessen meine Lieb, 
Durich deine Buess und Zährn, 
Dein grosse Reu zu mir ! " 



XXVII. 

Schweizerisches Archiv für Volkskunde, vol. XI, p. 53. 
(After Erich Schmidt, Charakteristiken, pp. 48-49.) 

Der Sünder. 

1. Es wollts ein Sünder ziehen 
Wohl ziehen in Römeri Stadt : 
Er hat drei schwere Sünden, 
Vom Papst verlangt er Gnad. 

2. Der Papst war voll Eristaunen 
Und schaute den Sünder an: 

" So wenig wirst du selig. 
Als ich dir helfen kann." 

3. Er nahm ein dürres Zweiglein 
Und steckt' es in die Erd : 

" So wenig wirst du selig, 
Als dieses Zweiglein grünt." 
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4. Es gieng eine kurze Zeit lang, 
Da war das Zweigelein grün, 
Es trug drei schöne Rosen, 
Noch andre Blumen mehr. 

5. Der Papst war voll Eristaunen 
Und fragte dem Sünder nach ; 
Er könnt ihn nicht erfragen. 
Weil ihn niemand gesehen hat. 

6. Der Sünder war gestorben 
Auf hohem Berg allein, 

Da kam ihm Jesus entgegen 
Mit so vielen Engelein. 



XXVIII. 

Rosegger, Ausgewählte Schriften ( 1881 ) , vol. III, p. 286. 
(After Erich Schmidt, Charakteristiken, p. 51.) 

Der Sünder. 

1. Es wollt' ein Sünder reisen, 
Wohl in die Römerstadt, 

Drei Sünden wollt' er beichten, 
Die er begangen hat. 

2. Der Papst wird voller Zoren, 
Und schaut den Sünder an : 

" Ewig bist du verloren. 
Ich dir nicht helfen kann." 

3. Er nimmt ein dürres Stabel, 
Und steckt es in die Erd'; 

" Eh' wird das Stabel grünen, 
Eh' du wirst selig wer'n." 
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4. Der Sünder geht voll Feinen 
Und ruft von Berg zu Thal : 

" Kommt, helfet mir beweinen 
Die grossen Sünden all'." 

5. Stund an ein kleines Zeitlein, 
Das Stabel wird gar grün. 
Treibt aus drei junge Zweiglein, 
Und d'rauf ein schön's Geblüh. 

" Das Gesang hat dir deine Ahndl gelehrt." 

Recent editions of Rosegger's works give only the first 
three stanzas, in the story of Die Sennin in Die Älpler. 

XXIX. 

Obrist, Boten für Tirol und Vorarlberg, 1880, No. 20. 
(" Tiroler Fassung," after W. Golther, Walhalla, vol. III, 

p. 64). 

Balthauser. 

1. Es wollt ein Sünder gehen 
wol ein durch die Rome Stadt. 
Balthauser war sein Name, 
den er vom Papst erhalten hat. 

2. Der Sünder wollt zwar beichten : 
vor sieben Jahr allhie 

hat er begangen ein schwere Sünde 
und verziehn wird sie ihm nie. 

3. Der Papst, der nahm ein Zweiglein, 
das Zweiglein, das war dürr: 

so wenig wirst du selig, 

so wenig als das Zweiglein grünt. 
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4. Das stand ein kurzes Zeitlein an: 1 
da wurd das Zweiglein grün. 
Es traget schöne Röselein 
und andre Blümlein mehr. 

5. Der Papst, der macht sich auf 
und eilt dem Sünder nach: 
es wollt ihn niemand wissen 
und niemand gesehen han. 



XXX. 

E. Herrmann and P. Pogatschnigg, Deutsche Volkslieder 
aus Kärnten 1870, vol. II, p. 176; Salonausgabe, Graz 1884, 
p. 38. (After Erk-Böhme, Liederhort, vol. I [1893], p. 49.) 

Der Sünder. 

1. Es wollt ein Sünder reisen 
Wohl in die Römerstadt, 
Die Sünden wollt er beichten. 
Die er begangen hat. 

2. Und wie er hin zum Päpsten kam. 
So fällt er auf die Knie 

Er bittet: "Päpstliche Heiligkeit, 
Nimm weg die Sünden von mir ! " 

3. Er fängt wohl an zu beichten 
Und beichtet bis dahin, 

Er hat drei grosse Sünden, 
Die ihm nicht werden verziehn. 
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4. Der Papst ist voller Grimmen, 
Schaut diesen Sünder an: 

*'* Auf ewig bist du verloren, 
Dass dir Niemt helfen kann ! '*' 

5. Der Sünder ohne Zweifel 
Er hoffet noch Pardon: 

Kein Geistlicher ist auf Erden 
Der mich verdammen kann. 

6. Der Papst der nimmt ein Stäblein 
Und steckt es in die Erd hinein: 

"* So wenig das Stäblein grünen wird. 
So wenig du selig wirst!'" 

7. Stand an ein klein Zeitlein nur, 
Das Stäblein wurd schön grün, 
Treibt aus drei junge Zweiglein 
Und drauf a schöns Geblüeh. 

8. Der Papst der hebt se z'wundem an. 
Fragt diesem Sünder nach ; 

Er kann ihn nicht erfragen. 
Weil ihn niemt g'sehen hat. 

9. Der Sünder ist gegangen 
Am hohen Berg allein. 

Er beichtet seine Sünden 
Wohl einem weissen Stein. 

10. Der Sünder ist gestorben 
Am hohen Berg allein, 
Die schönsten Himmelsglocken 
Dö ham ihm g'läutet ein. 



} 
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II. Und Christus kommt ihm entgegen 
Mit seiner rothen Fahn, 
Zeigt ihm die tiefen Wunden, 
Dass er hat Buss gethan. 



XXXI, 

Schlossar, Deutsche Volkslieder aus Steiermark, 1881, 
p. 351 (after W. Golther, Walhalla, vol. III, pp. 64, 65). 

Von dem reumütigen Sünder Tannhäuser. 

1. Einst war in unsem Landen 
ein Mann, der wie bekannt 
umstrickt von Sündenbanden 
Tannhäuser ward genannt. 

2. Dem fiel aus Himmelshöhen 
ein Lichtstrahl in sein Herz, 
der wies ihm sein Vergehen 
und weckt der Reue Schmerz. 

3. Da ist er hingezogen 
nach Rom der heiligen Stadt, 
die Reu hat ihn bewogen, 
dass er nun Busse tat. • . • 

5. Es beichtete der Arme 

drei Sünden gross und schwer, 
die könnt der heiige Vater 
verzeihen nimmermehr. 
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6. Derselbe nahm zum Zeichen 
der Schuld, die ihn beschwert, 
ein dürres morsches Stäbchen, 
das pflanzt er in die Erd, 

7. Und sprach : wenn frisches .Leben 
erwacht in diesem Stab, 

dann kann ich dir erst geben, 
was ich verweigert hab. 

8. Tannhäuser zog voll Schmerzen 
hinweg aus jener Stadt 

und nahm sich wol zu Herzen 
die Strafe seiner Tat. • . . 

10. An einem schönen Abend 
schlief müd er einstens ein 
und sah im Traum ein Bildnis 
vor seinem Blick erstehen. 

11. Es schlössen sich die Pforten 
des Himmelreiches auf, 

und liebreich mit den Worten : 
" O Büsser, mach dich auf. 

12. Empfange die Belohnung, 
bist nun von Sünden rein ! " 
rief Jesus ihn zur Wohnung 
der Seligen hinein. 

13. In seiner heiigen Rechten 
trug er die Siegesfahn 

und freute sich der Seele, 
die wieder er gewann. . . . 

15. Doch sieh, da grünte mächtig 
in Rom, der heiigen Stadt, 
das dürre Reislein prächtig, 
geschmückt mit Blut und Blatt. 
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i6. Des Papstes Boten gingen 

von Land zu Land geschwind, 

dem Tannhäuser zu bringen 

Verzeihung seiner Sund. 
17. Doch suchten sie vergebens, 

Tannhäuser war nicht mehr, 

er war längst müd des Lebens, 

drum rief ihn Gott der Herr. 

[Golther omits stanzas 4, 9, 14, 18, 19, 20 as irrelevant.] 

This later song shows an interesting attempt on the part 
of some modern Catholic to reconcile the conflicting Cle- 
ments of the sixteenth Century folk-song of Tannhäuser 
and to produce a form preserving all the essentials of that 
song, but no longer anti-papal in spirit. The enormity of 
Tannhäuser's sin, the pope's refusal of absolution, the 
sinner's sorrowful departure and the doctrine of ultimate 
forgiveness for every true penitent are all harmonized into 
a whole in which we see a pope whose refusal is but judg- 
ment postponed and referred to a yet higher power, — ^to 
Heaven itself. Thus, as is suggested in the account of 
Antoine de la Säle, absolution comes only after actual proof 
of the sincerity of the sinner's penitence and the pope is 
shown in a light more pleasing to modern thought, 
opposed to mere indulgent forgiveness. If Heaven par- 
dons the staff will bloom. The pope is not, therefore, 
exposed to rebuke by Tannhäuser's later absolution, which 
is the result, not of the intervention, but of the final judg- 
ment of Heaven, upon which both Tannhäuser and the 
pope have waited. Cf . prose appendix to text no. IL 
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XXXII. 



Franz Wilhelm Freiherr von Ditfurth, Zweiundfünfzig 
ungedruckte Balladen des 16,, 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Aus fliegenden Blättern, handschriftlichen Quellen und 
mündlicher U eberlief erung, Stuttgart, 1874, pp. 1013. 
(Secured by Ditfurth from Graf Giech in Würzburg, 
1832.) 

Frau Venus und Tannhäuser. 

[i] "Jungfräulein stolz von Sinnen, 
Was traget ihr in eurem Muth? 
Wollt ihr mit mir von hinnen. 
Es gilt ein Reigen gut. 
Die Geigen und die Flauten 
Herüber lieblich lauten, 
: , : Dahin steht mir der Hut." : , : 

[2] " " Was denkest, junger Knabe ! 
Bin auf den Reigen nicht so sehr. 
Magst nur alleine traben, 
Lässt mir das Herz nicht schwer. 
Die Flauten und die Geigen, 
Nicht in den Himmel zeigen, 
:, : Gereuen hinterher."" :, : 

[3] "Herzallerliebste Schöne,. 

Ach seyd doch nicht so tigershart ! 
Ihr, meines Herzens Krone, 
Seyd ja ein Jungfrau zart. 
Soll denn die Liebe leiden, 
Von eurem Herzen scheiden, 
: , : Entgegen Amor's Art ? " : , : 
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[4] " " Ei Amor ist ein Diebe, 

Studentensinn gar leichtlich wankt, 

Ein Wetterhahn ihr Lieben, 

So vor dem Winde schwankt. 

Bleib du bei Deinesgleichen, 

Mich sollt du nicht erschleichen, 

: , : Mein Mütterlein auch zankt ! " " : , : 

[5] Der Knabe ging von hinnen : 
'* Schön Jungfräulein ade ! ade ! " — 
Das Mägdlein stand in Sinnen, 
Sie sprach heimlich : " " o weh ! 
Er ist ein schöner Knabe, 
Könnt mich im Tanz erlaben — 
: , : Geh heimlich doch wol eh." " : , : 

[6] Sie that auf's Best anlegen 
Goldmieder und Scharlackenkleid, 
Das Köpflein tief verhegen 
Mit einem Schleier breit. 
Sie ging gar sehr geschwinde. 
Bis dass sie kam zur Linde, 
: , : AIlwo der Tanz bereit. : , : 

[7] Und als sie kam geschritten, 
Gross schauten alle Knaben dar, 
Die wie ein Königin mitten 
Sich stellet in ihr Schaar. 
" Bin ich Frau Venusinne, 
Will tanzen hier in Minne, 
: , : Ihr Knaben gehet dar ! " : , : 

[8] Darunter war ein Knabe, 

Ein jung, ausbändig schönes Blut: 
"Itzt kommt mein Glück in Trabe, 
Amor, der spielet gut ! " 
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Er thät sich vor ihr neigen, 

Tief Reverenz bezeigen, 

: , : Mit frischem, freien Muth. : , : 

[9] Sie sangen und sie schwangen 
Im Ringeltanze sich genug, 
Ihr glühten hell die Wangen 
Wol durch das Schleiertuch. 
Der Morgen kam mit Thauen 
Schon leise auf die Auen, 
: , ; Sprach sie : itzt schliesst das Buch ! : , : 

[ig] "Ihr sollt zur Seiten stehen, 
Ihr Knaben all, Frau Venusin 
Darf niemand scheiden sehen, 
Sey dann ein Sonntagskind ! " 
Da schwiegen alle Knaben, 
Nach Hause sich begaben, 
: , : Schied einer nicht mit hin. : , : 

[11] " Seyd ihr Frau Venusinne, 

Tannhäuser bin fürwahr, fürwahr ! 

Ging wol um eure Minne 

Viel tausend Meilen gar. 

Bin gleich kein Sonntagskinde, 

Kenn Euch — ^nicht also blinde, 

: , : Als jener Knaben Schaar." : , : 

[12] " "Sey still, herzlieber Knabe, 

Und schweige du von diesem Schwank, 

Mein Lieb dir sonst versage. 

Sagt dir Frau Venus frank ! 

Ein Liebescherz in Ehren, 

Soll niemand nicht verwehren, 

: , : Schweig ! hab den Kuss zum Dank." " : , : 
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[13] Der Knabe hat geschwiegen, 
Ging oftmals zu Frau Venus ein, 
Kein Papst that ihn bekriegen, 
Fürwahr dürft selig seyn ! — 
So kann's ein Knabe haben, 
Der's Zünglein nicht lässt traben, 
: , : Und schliesst's fein sauber ein. : , : 

Based upon the same story as these songs of Tannhäuscr 
is the legend from Breisgau of the year 1839 (H. 
Schreiber, Taschenbuch für Geschichte und Alterthum in 
Süddeutschland, Freiburg, 1839, p. 348 ff. (After W. 
Golther, Walhalla, vol. III, p. 36, and Grässe, Der Tann- 
h'duser und Ewige Jude, pp. 12 and 30.) "Oben auf dem 
Schönberg, wo noch heute Trümmer einer Burg stehen, 
lebte ein Ritter ein sündhaftes Leben, bis endlich sein 
Gewissen erwacht. Er will ein neues Leben beginnen, aber 
kein Priester absolviert ihn. Er pilgert nach Rom, aber 
nach Anhörung der Beichte verweigert auch der Papst die 
Absolution. Eher werde der Stab in seiner Hand Rosen 
tragen — lautet des Papstes Bescheid — ^als der Ritter von 
Gott Verzeihung erlangen könne. Trostlos kehrt der 
Ritter heim. Aber wie er auf seine Burg hinaufreiten will, 
sieht er seitwärts den Eingang des Venusberges offen. 
Verzweifelt sprengt er hinein. Aber nach zwei Jahren 
trägt der Stab des Papstes unerwartet Rosen. Der Papst 
gedenkt des Ritters und sendet Boten auf seine Burg. Man 
stellt Nachforschungen an, gräbt im Venusberg und findet 
da den Ritter tot auf seinem Ross sitzend. Aber den Saal 
der Frau Venus hat man nicht geschaut." 
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